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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Amateur remarks:—‘‘ In the 
British Museum, a very interesting col- 
lection of Portraits of the royal family, 
and of celebrated literary characters, is 
placed round the gallery over the King’s 
Library, of the length of three hundred 
feet, with an inscription under each por- 
trait of the name of the person repre- 
sented, of the painter and of the donor. 
As far as it goes, nothing can be more 
satisfactory ; but it is humbly suggested, 
that a printed catalogue is required, as it 
would add much to the enjoyment and 
edification produced by so large a collec- 
tion of portraits of distinguished charac- 
ters. Another considerable advantage 
will probably accrue from the publication 
of a printed catalogue, namely, that many 
persons possessing portraits of the above 
description will, from public spirit, pre- 
sent them to the National Collection 
deposited in the British Museum, to- 
wards filling spaces at present unoc- 
cupied.’’ 

Mr. Samvet Grecory solicits in- 
formation as to the places:of burial of the 
following Lord Mayors of London :—Sir 
John Parsons, Knt. Alderman of Bassis- 
haw Ward, Lord Mayor 1703; M. P. for 
Reigate, Surrey, in several Parliaments. 
Town residence, Wellclose-square. Died 
25th January, 1716-17.—Sir Owen Buck- 
ingham, Knt. Alderman of Bishopsgate 
Ward, Lord Mayor 1704. Town resi- 
dence, Bread-street. Died 24th March, 
1713.—Sir William Humphreys, Knt. 
and Bart. Alderman of Cheap Ward, Lord 
Mayor 1714; M.P. for Marlborough. 
Country residence, Jenkins, Essex, where 
his first lady died in 1732. Died 26th 
October, 1735.—Sir William Stewart, 
Knt. Alderman of Cripplegate Ward, 
Lord Mayor 1721. Died 29th April, 
1723.—Sir Francis Forbes, Knt. Alder- 
man of Dowgate Ward, Lord Mayor 1725. 
Died 26th September, 1727.—Sir Robert 
Baylis, Knt. Lord Mayor 1728. Died in 
London, 21st Nov. 1748.—Sir Richard 
Brocas, Knt. Lord Mayor 1729. Died 
7th Nov. 1737. 

The following is an extract from the 
will of Sir Samuel Starling, Lord Mayor 
of London, 1670, whose name is now 
conspicuous on Temple Bar, erected in 
his mayoralty. The will is dated 7th 
August, 1673; and is a rather volu- 
minous document. ‘ Lastly, I will that 
my body be carried from Drapers’ Hall 
and interred in the parish church of St. 
Allhallows Barking, London, as near as 
may be to the place where the blessed 
martyr Laud, late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was buried.’’ 


A gentleman would be much obliged to 
any correspondent who could refer him 
to some book or document where mention 
is made of King Edward the Fourth hav- 
ing purchased Tattershall Castle, in Lin- 
colnshire. In a poem of Skelton, Edward 
the Fourth is made to say, ‘* I purchased 
Tettersal.’’ 

The remarks of G. K. are founded on 
false premises. Jaggard printed no edi- 
tion of Shakspeare’s Sonnets ; and when 
they did appear, they had the author’s 
name on the title-page. 

We are informed by Mr. Hopeson, 
the historian of Northumberland, that 
the inscription on the ancient gravestone 
at Hexham, (engraved in our November 
number, p. 476.) is in fact, 

PVEr IVRDANUS 
‘* the boy Jurdan,’’ not Murdan. 

I. I. L. is advised to apply to the 
senior officer of the establishment. 

S. I. remarks: ‘*In your January 
Number, Heratpicus OxoNIENSIS ex- 
presses a wish to know the mottos of 
several families. The family of Lat- 
ton, North Wilts, derive themselves 
from the noble race of Stuteville, who 
were barons of Lyddesdale Castle, in 
Cumberland, and a branch of which set- 
tled at Dalham, in Suffolk, in the time of 
King John, where they remained till in 
1701 the male line became extinct (see 
Gent.’s Mag. January, 1833). Thomas 
Stuteville was High Sheriff of Suffolk, 
44 Eliz. and Sir Martin filled the same 
ofiice, 10 James I. The seal of William 
Latton affixed to a deed, dated 19th April, 
2 Eliz. bears the Stuteville arms, which 
the family retained ; viz. Per pale ermine 
and ermines, a saltier engrailed counter- 
changed. The crest and motto are, how- 
ever, different; viz. a cross bow or. Motto, 
Mors potior maculi.— William Clayton, 
Baron Sundon of Ardagh, 1735. Probi- 
tatem quam divitias, on an original por- 
trait by Kneller.—Clayton, Sir W. of 
Morden. Virtus in actione consistit.— 
Leake. Gloriam Deo in _ excelsis. — 
Whicheote, Sir C. Juste et droit.— 
Houghton, Sir H. Malgre le tort.— 
Folkes, Sir M. To this family I find three 
mottos indiscriminately appropriated. 1. 
Servare modum. 2. Principiis obsta. 
3. Che sara sara.—Wheler. Facie te- 
nens —Sanderson. Opera mundi.—Dud- 
ley. Galea spes salutis. 

Errata. P. 172, line 16, for continua- 
tion, read condemnation; p. 205 a, line 
19 from foot, for Stow, read Stone; col. 
b, line 24 from foot, Jefore At Horning- 
sham, ixsert Jan. 2, which applies to the 
five marriages that follow. 
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HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 2 vols. 1838. 


THE subject chosen by Mr. Howitt is in favour of his taste and feeling ; 
for a more engaging one could hardly be selected. Our country, though 
neither very sublime nor bold in its features, abounds in beautiful and 
picturesque scenery ; while the character of its simple and unsophisticated 
inhabitants, with their ancient customs, habits, games, and dresses ; the 
venerable monuments of architecture, either castellated or monastic, still 
moulderifg into beauty by many a quiet vale and sequestered stream ; the 
later productions of the same art, as scen in the old manor-house, or quaint 
parsonage, or rural hall :—all these are substantial parts and features of 
the rural life of England, and admit much curious observation, many 
interesting anecdotes, and elegant description. It is a great advantage 
to a writer toset out with a good subject: like a handsome counte- 
nance, it is a sure letter of recommendation ; and none are better and 
more generally pleasing, than those connected with the study and love of 
Nature. Any book on natural history that is well written, is sure to be 
popular. Look atthe publications of Mudie (a most polished writer), of 
Jesse,—rov éraipov Epov hdéos, kal cvverov,—of Waterton, and of others ; 
—look, in older days, at the writings of Montagu, of White of Selbourne, of 
Pennant, and of Price. The very words that express natural objects are 
pleasing to the ear, the eye, and the imagination ; and a student who 
comes from the deep researches of metaphysics, or of the abstruser 
theology, or polemics, into the open and bright regions of natural beauty, 
is like one stepping from the darknéss of a dungeon, to inhale the sweet 
breath, and behold the golden lights of Heaven. 

Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo, solemque suum sua sidera norunt, 

We are obliged to Mr. Howitt for having in these volumes presented 
us, in a permanent form, with much that we fear is too fast fading away, 
and scarcely to be seen but in the bright and beautiful colours which he 
lays before us. What with the rail-road and the canal, the fuliginous 
furnace, the thundering hammer and engine, the ceaseless whirring 
wheel, the new Union-houses (like so many spectres of brick, the gaunt 
and grim abodes of desolation), the improved system of farming, with its 
long red barracks for the labourers :—all these things are entering sadly 
into the core and heart of England’s merry manners and rural life ; spreading 
a cold and fading hue over the once-living landscape of its glory, and driving 
all the frolicksome genii of the hearth or the hill away. The Government 
makes a demand upon the people annually for near fifty millions of specie ; 
all which, it is clear, must be earned by the sweat of the brow, must be 
created by the toil of the mind and hand, before it can be bestowed. Now, 
fifty millions are not to be got by sauntering on the margin of the dimpled 
brook, or reposing upon delicious banks of thyme and rosemary, or reading 
Shakspeare or Spenser on the velvet turf by the fantastic roots of some 
aged beech, or standing on the brow of some noble promontory gazing on 
the wild scene of splendour opening below, as the huge misty curtains 
are withdrawn by the radiant finger of the golden sun, and hill and 
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dale, and rivers rolling to the sea, and grateful interchange of wood and 
plain—all burst like an enchanted landscape upon the view. Such 
are charming metheds of spending time !—glorious dreams !—lovely 
evanescent hours !—so quieting to the spirit—so delightful to the imagi- 
nation, but not very profitable, certainly, to the pocket—not subsidiary to 
the claims of the banker’s book—furnishing nothing to the inexorable tax- 
gatherer—clearing off nothing from the butcher's bills—defraying no part 
of the cost of velvet waistcoats and pantaloons, to the “ genus ignavum, 
quod Iccto gaudet ct umbra:” in short, in the present day, and in our 
high taxed country, to part with money seems a matter of so stern a 
necessity ; to get it, even toa small amount, seems attended with such 
considerable difficulties ; that we presume, if the fate of our sons is not 
better than our own, they will know little of the rural life of England, 
which their ancestors enjoyed, except in Mr. Howitt’s volumes, In the 
mean while, we must, perforce, be content with a little ‘garden of 
Adonis’’* at our chamber windows, our little pots of southernwood, and 
two-week stocks, and heartsease, as more suitable to our means; and as 
we look from our apartments in Barbican on our well-decorated window, 
we fecl that we are not totally excluded from Nature's presence ; and 
fancy that, though “in noisome city pent,’ we participate in the rural 
Jife of England. 
‘¢ Naturam expellas furcd, tamen usque recurrit.’’ 


Cowper says, “ God made the country, and Man made the town;}”’ and 
therefore we presume the poct infers that we ought to prefer that residence 
which has been given to us and pronounced “good,” to one of our 
own devices: but it wants no persuasion of poets or moralists, or even 
royal argument (like that of James the First, who ordered his nobility 
off to their country seats,) to convince men that a country residence, 
amidst swect scenes and balmy airs, and companiouship of the innumerable 
and innocent little pensioners on Nature’s general bounty, is far more 
congenial to the spirits than being immured, as Johnson says, in “ the 
dungeons of the Strand.” Not only does the rural squire delight in his 
fields, but the professional man, the man of powdered wig and clouded 
cane—the lawyer, the physician, the tradesman,—all hasten into country 
retirements as soon as they have completed their long-laid plans of opulence 
or independence. ‘The taste is genuine ; native to the heart ; inborn ; 
and not to be destroyed without the preponderance of those lower motives 
and feélings which would go near to destroy all that is good beside. We 
know little of the private life of the Greeks ; but this we know, that one 
of their most celebrated philosophers and soldiers was as true a country 
gentleman as exists at the present day in any Staffordshire or Yorkshire 
dale—Xenophon lived entirely in the country : probably sent to Athens 
once or twice a year for jars of old Tenedos wine, or fig-cheese, or a brood 
of jungle-fow] from Persia; as well as for choice and clear transcripts of 
Plato’s last Dialogues ; or specimens, privately circulated, of Aristotle's 
Natural History: bet in winter he hunted his own hounds,{ of which 





* On the Horti Adonidis, see Bentley's Dissertation on Phalaris. 
t This line of Cowper is formed on one of Cowley’s : 
‘*God the first garden made, and the first city Cain.”’ 
~ We will favour our readers with the names of a pack of Greek hounds, such as 
probably was Xenophon’s own. The bitches were, ‘‘ Psyche, Lonche, Phrura, Alu, 
Orge, Rhome, Hebe, Bia;—the dogs, Thymas, Porpax, Styrax, Lochos, Phylax, 
Taxis, Xiphon, Phonex, Phlegon, Teucher, Hylrus, Midas, Porthon, Sperchon, 
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he has preserved the very names; he farmed his own land—on the 
cultivation of which he has given us a very useful and clegant treatise ; 
and, in fact, he was a perfect Athenian squire of the old school—coming 
home from his walk with his cap full of red-legged partridges’ eggs, or 
setting ucts for the migrating flocks of turtle-doves from Lonia, or flushing 
the first woodcock (atiagen) of the season, or out of humour, perhaps, from 
having had his lupines and lentils trampled down by a wild boar in the 
night. Something, too, has been said about the want of a picturesque eye 
among the Romans. Mr. Twining said, “ they had no Thomsons, because 
they had no Claudes.”” Pithy and sententious enough ! but not quite con- 
vincing to us: for why could not the poet copy from Nature herself in her 
living colours, as well as take her second-hand off the painter’s eascl? We 
believe the reason to be diderent from this; and that we do not find the 
quality of the picturesque in ancient poetry fully developed and spread out 
as in that of the moderns, from the strict limitations under which the arts 
were confined by them; each jealous of the other, and insuring its own 
excellence by intently keeping its essential principles always in view, and 
not straying beyond its legitimate bounds. On this subject, however, we 
cannot now enlarge ; only observing, by the way, how much modern poetry 
has lost in its power and effect, by relaxing to such a great extent the 
laws which were placed over its different provinces. Of Greek and Roman 
painting, we know little, and possess less ; but there are passages both in 
their prose and poetry showing a warm and true feeling for the general 
beauties of Nature: the splendour of the spreading plane-tree, the waving 
of the grey olive-grove, the low, rising murmur of the distant woods, 
the cooing of the turtle-dove in the high aerial elm, the whispering of the 
pine-tree on the hill, sweet fountains sparkling in the sun, and ivy-mantled 
grottoes, so grateful to repose, when Pan was asleep amid the sultry heats 
of noon. ‘This, too, we beg to observe on this subject, and we believe for 
the first time, that this love of nature, and discrimination of her con- 
stituent beauties, and taste for and study of her principles, is to be 
observed as growing and advancing among the Romans, and is to be as dis- 
tinguishably traced in the progress of their poetry as it is in our own. 
Statius and Claudian and Ovid indulged more widely in picturesque descrip- 
tions than Virgil or Horace ; and these last were more descriptive than 
the elder poets that preceded them ; though they had too fine a taste to 
permit any long or lavish descriptions, too elaborately wrought, to inter- 
fere with the other provinces of this art. It was a glimpse like this, — 
Jamque rubescebat radiis mare, et «there ab alto 
, Aurora in roseis fulgebat lutea bigis, 
Quum venti posuére, omnisque repente resedit 
Flatus, et in dento luctantur marmore tonse. Viry. den. vii. 25. 
@ 


An me ludit amabilis 

Insania, audire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amoenz 

Quos et aque subeunt et aure! 





Bremon, Hybris, Thallon, Aintheus, Getheus, Leuson, Augo, Polys, Stichon, Bryas, 
Sterros, Ceenon, Tyrbas, Sthenon, Ether, Artis, Stibon, Herme, &ce. “Opp 
may be translated Dash; Kpavyn, Thunderer; dpovpa, Keeper; tivOevs, Primrose ; 
“HAn and ¥vy7) will still be recoguized without translation, at Melton and elsewhere. 
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Now we will give Claudian’s description of a garden. 


Forma loci superat flores: curvata tumore 
Parvo planities, et mollibus edita clivis, 
Creverat in collem; vivo de pumice fontes 
Roscida mobilibus lambebant gramina rivis ; 
Sylvaque torrentes ramorum frigore soles 
Temperat, et medio brumam sibi vindicat estu. 
Apta fretis abies; bellis accommoda cornus, 
Quercus amica Jovis, tumulos tectura cupressus, 
Ilex plena favis, venturi preescia laurus, 
Fluctuat hic denso crispata cacumine buxus 
Hic edere serpunt, hic pampinus induit ulmos. 


Here are some very pretty images,—the box-wood* swaying and way- 
ing with the wind ; and the vine (as seen in Titian’s landscapes), adorning 
and clothing with its rich festoons and purple clusters the rugged trunks 
of the elms. After this he has also the expression of “ Lacum pallescere ;” 
whereas the elder poets used the more general terms of ‘ Vitreos, vivos, ge- 
lidos, dulces,” &c. Valerius Flaccus used also the expression of “ virides 
lacus,” and Statius, of “ albentes;” epithets never to be found in the elder 
poets.- 

Silius Italicus describes a corn-field waving in the breeze, and notices 
the shining of the stalk as it moves :— 


‘¢ Mitia ceu virides agitant quum flamina culmos, 
Necdum maturas impellit ventus aristas, 
Huc atque huc it summa seges, nutansque vicissim 
Alterno lente motu incurvata nitescit.”’ 


Statius thus graphically and beautifully describes the parent bird feed- 
ing her young :— 


‘* Volucrum sic turba recentum 
Cum reducem longo prospexit in ethere matrem, 
Ire cupit contra, summaque e margine nidi 
Extat hians ; jam jamque cadat, ni pectore toto 
Obstet aperta parens et amantibus increpet alis.”’ 


We will give one more instance from the same poet, which will at least 
prove that the ancients were not inattentive “ to rural sights and sounds,” 
of a bird joining a flock of others of a different species :— 

‘* Qualiter Idaliz volucres, ubi mollia frangunt 

Nubila, jam longum czxloque, domgque gregate 

Si junxit pennas, diversoque hospita tractu 

Venit avis, cuncte primum mirantur et horrent. 

Mox propius propiusque volant, atque aere in ip$o 
Paullatim fecere suam, plausuque secundo 

Circumeunt hilares, et ad alta cubilia ducunt !”’ 

Achill. 1, 374. 


We must, however, refrain—we have said enough, we think, to show that 
the love and study of nature were not neglected by the children of Apollo; 
and we should draw an inference favourable to their feeling for the pic- 
turesque, from the situations which we find they chose for their resi- 
dences. ‘Take, for instance, the two most noted of the villas of Cicero : 
the one on the 'Tusculan hills, and the other on the shore of the Formian 





* To feel the beauty and truth of this image, the mountains of Corsica covered with 
forests of gigantic box-wood should be seen. 
+ Hesiod has (Theog. 3) idiex xprvny, and see the note of Wolf on it, p. 60. 
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Bay. What splendour of situation in both! How wide and grand the 
landscape sweeps below, as seen from the heights of the abrupt Apen- 
nine! In the latter, how lovely and graceful the gentle indentation of 
the shores !—how calm and beautifully blue the wreathed smile of the 
land-locked bay!—how wild and romantic the foreground of the inland 
scenery! Long and late have we sate in the very spot which this great 
Patriot once called his own, have paced the sands on which his feet have 
trod, and visited the hills which detained within their sacred recesses that 
voice that uttered the ‘‘ conspicuz divina Philippica famz!” while the 
air was filled with the delicious perfume of the lemon flowers, and 
resounded with the thick-warbled songs of the Athenian bird; and we 
should be at a loss to know how the utmost refinement of modern taste 
could select a spot more truly delicious, and more delicately chosen than 
this. Look at the sweet sequestered abode, high up among the Sabine 
hills, which detained the favourite poet of Mzecenas ; while the sun was in 
the Scorpion, and the autumnal fevers were ravaging Rome. Charmingly 
chosen, also, is the calm retreat in which Pliny passed his hours of let- 
tered ease :—the whole Bay of Baiz, curving round with its silver sands, 
and facing that splendid landscape, as the westering sun tinted with olive 
and purple, and every hue of heaven, the glowing sides and slopes of Ve- 
suvius ;—the favourite resort of this bay by the Roman nobles (the more 
than Brighton of Italy), with its rich piles of marble palaces reflected in 
the phosphor-coloured wave, and its long glittering corridors extending 
over hill and vale to catch the faintest sighs of the evening breeze,— 
is an indisputable proof of the admiration of nature among the ancients, 
and that not confined to what may be called the sensual love of it, but 
extending to a pure and thoughtful admiration of its beauties. When 
Horace says,— 


** He latebree dulces, etiam si credis, amene,”’ 


the expression shows the strong delight he must have felt in the rural 
charm of his secluded hermitage, and not less, if tradition says true, for 
that he possessed also another nest in the woods, which looking over the 
expanse of vale and forest, caught, through the over-arching boughs, 
the bright flashing—the silver glitter of the torrent ; and when the even- 
ing breeze wafted to his ear the delicious murmur* of Anio’s falling wave. 
The same poet has distinctly remarked, that a fine prospect from a house 
was an object of general commendation :— 


‘* Laudaturque domus, longos que prospicit agros.”’ 


In Cicero's fine introduction to the second dialogue De Legibus (says an 
anonymous writer whose Essay on the Picturesque we once met with), 
and which begins in the old forest that encompassed his villa near Arpinum, 
he leads his brother and friend Atticus to a portico, which he had_ built 
upon a small island in the river Fibrenus, whose rapid waters, dividing in 








* How correctly, and with what curious choice of expression, is the descript’on 
of a mountain brook, fretting and gurgling down its tortuous channel, given by Ho- 
race,— 

Qua pinus ingens, albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis ; et obliqguo laborat 

Lympha fugax trepidare rivo,—Od. ii. 3. 
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this place, fell through a rocky channel into the Liris. This larger stream 
was one of the smoothest and gentlest in Italy, and the whole was sur- 
rounded with wild and craggy hills, the forest above mentioned, and groves 
which he had seen planted in his childhood. He speaks of it with enthu- 
siasm, as he does indeed of every part of this paternal seat and chosen 
retirement, where he passed some of his happiest hours in reading, writing, 
and contemplation. Every thing in this spot marks the attention and 
delight of its master ; and if the single trees were preserved (at least the 
oak was, which Atticus took for the Marian one), and the natural paths 
made more convenient ; if bad objects were removed and good ones shewn 
to advantage, we have seen the most perfect of English gardens. Atticus, 
who had never been at this villa before, is enraptured with its beauty, and 
pauticularly with the spot which Cicero had chosen for the scene of his 
conversation. ‘ Who is there,” says he, “ Marcus, that, looking at these 
natural falls, and these two rivers, which form so fine a contrast, would 
not learn to despise our pompous follies, and laugh at artificial Niles 
and seas in marble; for, as in our late argument you referred all to 
Nature, so more especially in things which relate to the imagination is 
she our sovereign mistress.” * 

An eye for the picturesque surely cannot be denied to the philosophical 
friend of ‘Trajan. Pliny, speaking of his villa Laurentinum or Laurens, 
points out all the beauties of its woods, the rich meadows covered with 
cattle, the bay of Ostia, the scattered villas upon its shores, and the blue 
distance of the ‘mountains, the porticos and seats for different views, and 
the favourite little cabinet in which all were united. Indeed, so enamoured 
was he of this scenery, that he not only contrived to see some part of 
this luxurious landscape from every room in his house, but even while he 
was bathing and in repose ; and he surpasses our modern luxury when he 
tells us that he had a couch, which had one view at the head, another 
at the feet, and another at the back. And when he speaks of his other 
house—the Thuscum+—he begins with its situation :—‘‘ It was a natural 
amphitheatre, formed by the richest part of the Apennines; its lofty summits 
crowned with oak, and broken into a variety of shapes; the perpetual 
springs from its sides, with the fields, the vineyards, and the coppices in- 
terspersed.” There are, as we have said, scarcely any paintings which 
throw light upon the subject. A trellis covered with vines and turfed 
with moss was often used for walking on in the shade with bare feet. 
There is an engraving in Montfaucon, from an ancient fresco, which 
resembles the artificial rocks of China, but it is much more beautiful in its 
disposition. The landscape from the baths of ‘Titus has two or three villas 
in the foreground, which are situated in the most pleasing mauner ; the 
trees and water are perfectly irregular, and the god Terminus is upon a 
rock, and there is no appearance of straight lines except in the buildings. 
The vast and magnificent palace which Hadrian built on the broken and 
irregular ground of Tivoli is well known, which had gardens of immense 
extent, connected with the surrounding country, and commanding exten- 


* Wilson made a fine picture from this subject. 

+ Mr. Castell’s book, with plates of Pliny’s villa, is well known ; but he and Mons. 
Toletin and the Italians differ considerably in their plan both of the house and gardens. 
The villas of the ancients were, it is generally believed, entirely on the ground floor, 
except the towers and the apartments detached from each other, or communicating by 
porticos, galleries, &c. 
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sive prospects. It is true, that what we call a prospect is seldom men- 
tioned by the ancients, but Martial seems to delight in the beauties of a 
picturesque distance, seen froma villa near the sands of Auxur (Terra- 
cina). 
O nemus! O fontes! solidumque madentis arenze 
Littus—et equoreis splendidus Auxur aquis ! 


And surely there are symptoms not to be mistaken of a pure and genuine 
taste, such as become a poet, and far superior to that of our numberless 
cockney gardeners, in the following lines :— 


In vallem Aigeriee descendimus et speluncas 
Dissimiles veris ;—quanto prestantius esset 
Numen aque, viridi si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum. 


We have thrown these out as hints, rather than as finished observations, 
yet leading, we believe, to a more correct opinion than that generally 
received, of the knowledge or love of the picturesque among the ancients, 
as displayed more especially in passages of the poets; but which probably 
would have received confirmation, had the works of the sister art of paint- 
ing been more fully preserved. And for gardens Evelyn (who first in- 
structed our countrymen to cultivate gardens for fruit and esculent plants 
with a faith and industry becoming that honest and sweet employment) 
says, “ We hardly find a great or wise man among the ancients, qui nullos 
habuit hortos, excepting only Pomponius Atticus ; whilst his dear Cicero 
professes that he never laid out his money more readily than in the pur- 
chasing of gardens and those sweet retirements for which he so often left 
the rostra and court of the most flourishing and greatest theatre of the 
world, to visit, prune, and water them with his own hands.” But to 
descend from the “ vias antiquas”’ to more recent times, for we may truly 
say with our poet, that the arts of horticulture, when they deserted the 
shores of Italy, fled to our congenial isle. 


When Latium had her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, O Albion! next thy sea-encircled coast. 


We wish that Mr. Howitt's chapter on gardens had been more extensive, 
and that he had made some distinct researches on those of our ancestors ; 
such as may be seen in Kyp’s Views in the Delices de la Grande Bretagne, 
and in Plot’s and Chauncy’s volumes. What noble sentiments old Evelyn 
possessed of the art he loved and so long practised ;—“ in hac arte con- 
senuit.” How the word “ gardener” rises and expands in dignity beneath 
his pen! He wrote a book on “ Sallets,” but he did not think any one worthy 
of receiving the dedication of it but the great Lord Sommers, the High 
Chancellor of England! And then he tells him of emperors, kings, consuls, 
dictators, and wise statesmen who quitted their pomp and dignity, not for 
the refined part of agriculture, but for the study of herbs and wholesome 
sallets, and other plain and useful parts of geoponics ; and who wrote 
books on tillage, and took the plough tackle for their banner, and their 
names from the grain and pulse they sowed, as the characters of the 
highest honour. And let no one imagine such a subject as even a sallet 
ora bunch of cardoons unworthy of his pen. See how, in the hands of 
love and genius, even a cauliflower rises into absolute eloquence, and seems 
aaa even what Cowley calls “ the wild giants of the forest” them- 
Selves, 
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‘¢ T will begin with coleflowers as the 
most precious. They bring the seeds to us 
out of Italy, and the Italians receive itfrom 
Candia and the Levantine parts; not but 
that we gather as good in Italy and France 
also: but it does not produce so large a 
pome, and is subject to degenerate into 
the bosse-cabbages and navets ; and there- 


And all this stately and tramontane hi 


out nothing but the purchase of a few ounces of cauliflower seed ! 
how different does the negotiation appear under Evelyn's direction. 


Howitt's Rural Life of England. 
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fore it will be better to furnish oneself 
out of the Levant, either by some friend 
or substantial merchant, or other corre- 
spondent at Rome. ‘fhe linendrapers and 
millaners at Paris can give you the best 
directions in this affair (not lightly to be 
thought of) which traffick in those places 
for linen, lace, and gloves.”’ 


story, in common hands, would turn 
But 
Here 


are the Italian merchant. vessels trading to Candia and the Levantine 


ports to fetch it! 


The consuls and residents in the East employed in 





scrutinizing into its value ! friends at the Pope’s Court keeping an eye on 
the subject,—perhaps purchasing at the Forum Trajani,—or in that busy 
street left of the Campus Martius ; and lastly,the mil/aners of Paris are to 
import the seeds with the fine Venetian lace and perfumed gloves then in 














fashion ! 


But this is not a solitary instance by any means. 


Look at the 


dignified and respectful manner in which another olitory is spoken of :— 


‘* Lettuce, dactuca, though by metaphor 
called ‘ mortuorum cibi,’ to say nothing of 
Adonis and his sad mistress, by reason of 
its soporiferous quality ever was and still 
continues the principal foundation of the 
universal texture of sallets: which is to 


cool and refresh, beside its other proper- 
ties: and therefore in such high esteem 
with the ancients, that divers of the Va/e- 
rian family dignified and ennobled their 
name with that of ‘ Lactucinii.’”’ 


This would, we should think, be sufficient praise ; but our author's love and 


respect kindles as he proceeds to 
herb. 


‘* It bridles choler, extinguishes thirst, 
excites appetite, kindly nourishes, conci- 
liates sleep, mitigates pain, beside the 
effect it has on the moral, temperance, and 
chastity. Galen, whose beloved sallet it 
was, from its pinguid, subdulcid, and 
agreeable nature, says it breeds the most 
laudable blood. No marvel that they were 
by the ancients called sane by way of 
eminency, and so highly valued by the 


How it was celebrated by Galen we 
of the commendation— 


‘* Aristoxenus is reported to have irri- 
gated his lettuce-beds with an oinomelite, 
or mixture of wine and honey ; and it is 
not for nothing that our garden lovers and 
brothers of the sallet have been so exceed- 
ingly industrious to cultivate this nodle 
plant, &c. And as a reward for such 
diligence, and for that temperance which 
subsists on herbs and sallets, we are told 





dilate on the virtues of his favourite 








great Augustus, that ’tis reported he 
erected a statue and built an altar to this 
noble plant. And that most abstemious 
and excellent Emperor Tucitus, spending 
almost nothing on his frugal table in other 
dainties, was yet so great a friend to /et- 
tuce, that he was used to say of his pro- 
digality—‘ somnum se mercari illa sump- 
tds effusione.’ ’’ 


have heard. Now comes the climax 





of some whose lives come not much short 
of the post-diluvians themselves, counting 
from Abraham to this day; and such a 
one a curious missionary tells us of in 
Persia, who had attained the age of four 
hundred years (a full century beyond the 
famous Johannes de Temporibus) and 
was living anno 1636, and may be still 
for ought we know.”’ * 


Verily we are fallen into a race of most common-place and broad-cloth 
people, and are forsaken by all the celestial influences, tie shadowing 
of poetic wings, the golden hues and visionary splendours that, were re- 





* According to this interpretation, a 
duced by greens / 


green old age seems to be an old age pro- 
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flected on the bright mirror of the minds who lived in foregone days. ‘The 
same charming and enthusiastic writer has given us an outline or sketch 
of what he calls ‘‘ a royal garden.” He commences with the dignity of a 
garden. He then enters into its various divisions and compartments. 
There is a whole chapter on groves, labyrinths, dedals, cabinets, cradles, 
galleries, pavilions, porticos, lanterns, and other relievos, of topiary and 
hortulan architecture, knots, parterres, compartments, embossments ; then 
fountains, jettos, piscinas, cascades, grottos, crypte, ventiducts ; after these 
come obelisks, columns, vasas, perspectives, gazon-theatres, artificial 
echoes, automata, hydraulic music ; then vivaries, oporothecas, hyberna- 
cula, verdures. Again he speaks of coronary gardens, of stupendous and 
wonderful plants ; trees mural or solitary; olitory and esculent vegetables ; 
of the hortus hyemalis; of crowns, chaplets, festoons, encarpas, poesies, 
deckings, and other flowery pomps. ‘Towards the close he rises into the 
subject of hortulan laws and privileges; of hortulan entertainments, 
moral, political, and divine, with divers historical passages and solemnities, 
showing the riches, beauty, wisdom, plenty, and delight of gardens ; lastly, 
he winds up the whole discourse, most fitly, by a chapter on garden burial 
and of paradise: having disposed his subject with a judgment and know- 
ledge worthy of the school of Aristotle, and as if obedient to the severe 
laws of the epic or tragic fable. 

In what are called the middle ages, this taste was not lost ; and even 
that dull poem the Roman de la Rose has some general beauties of the 
kind: though it is remarkable that these very passages lose more than 
any other, in passing through the hands of Chaucer. Mr. Harris, in his 
Philological Inquiries, has quoted the description given by Petrarch of 


his favourite valley of Vaucluse ; of Leland, in his praise of Guy's Cliff— 
“ Nemusculum ibidem opacum, fontes liquidi et gemmei, prata florida, an- 
tra Muscosa, rivi leves et per saxa decursus, necnon solitudo et quies 
musis amicissima ;” of Sanazarius, in his favourite villa—the Mergelline, 
on the bay of Naples,— 


‘« Exciso in scopulo, fluctus unde aurea canos 
Despiciens, celso de culmine Mergellino 
Attollit, nautisque procul venientibus offert.’’ 


and he thinks that in them is an anticipation of that taste for natural 
beauty which now appears to flourish through Great Britain in such perfec- 
tion. It is not to be doubted that the owner of Mergillina would have 
been charmed with Mount Edgecumb; and the owner of Vaucluse have 
been delighted with Piercefield !* 

And here we are afraid we must no longer be detained on a subject 
but too attractive to our pen; but we cannot close our little essay with- 
out expressing a wish that whatever plates or engravings remain of the 
old English gardens, should be collected and republished with such illustra- 
tions and information as can be procured ; and we know no one under whose 
zeal and taste for the subject we should sooner place such a publication, 
than the author of the Rural Life of England. Plot dedicates his Flora 
to Lady Gerard, of Gerard's Bromley, in Staffordshire, and gives a plate of 
the mansion and garden ; and the garden is also seen in Vertue’s plate of 
Sir P. Sydney. We do not know whether any design of Sir Walter Ra- 





* Even in the Mth century, Philip le Bel, King of France, made it penal to cut 
down a tree, ‘‘ qui a esté gardé pour sa beauté.”’ 
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legh’s fair garden at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire, remains ;—“a most fyne 
house beautified with groves, orchats, and gardens, and other delicacies 
unparalleled in these partes.’ In Mr. Britton’s Architectural Antiqui- 
ties, are two delightful plates of the old garden at Oxnead Hall and 
Longleat. Gerard, in his frontispiece to his Herbal, gives a plate, pro- 
bably of his own garden in Holborn. Chauncey's Hertfordshire affords 
views of Asheden Hall, often visited by that learned orientalist John 
Lightfoot, and of three or four others. Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities 
gives Saresden house and garden ; and a plan of Marshal 'Tallard’s garden 
at Nottingham is to be seen in Loudon and Wise’s Retired Gardener. 
Buck bas given the curious garden at Honnington Hall, Worcestershire. 
The old garden at Oxford may be seen in Loggan’s Oxonia Illustrata. 
Kip engraved from the designs of Knyf views of the magnificent old 
gardens, under the title of Britannia Illustrata; many of those have been 
reduced and re-engraved. Leland’s Itinerary should not be overlooked, 
nor Stukeley and all the old county historians. Hollar engraved Bosco- 
bel with its gardens, and Lord Arundel’s seat at Albury in Surrey. 
Holme Lacy, the seat of Lord Scudamore, (the friend of Buckingham, 
and who stood next to him when he received the fatal blow,) was famous 
for the magnificence of its gardens. Sir Matthew Decker had most deli- 
cious pleasure grounds on Richmond Green, where the pine apple was first 
brought to perfection. The Magna Britannia thus speaks of Deepden 
near Dorking (now Mr. Hope’s seat). ‘The house, gardens, orchards, 
and boscages, are placed in a most pleasant and delightful solitude. In 
the garden, which may seem a second Eden, there are twenty-one sorts of 
thyme, many rare flowers, and choice plants; on the south side of the 
hill is a vineyard of many acres, and on the west, a laboratory and neat 
oratory.” Beddington, the old seat of the Carews, preserves something 
of its antique character. Lord Bacon's famous and elaborate devices at 
Gorhambury have long since perished ; and all “ the pleasant walks and 
topiary works’’ have given way to modern improvement :— 
‘* Quo jam murorum turrita superbia cessit, 
Quid tibi jam reliquum, quid nisi nomen habet, 
Nil nisi nomen habet!* ad 

That fine romantic and venerable old pile on the banks of the Thames, 
shaded by its spreading elms, and where resides, in venerable antiquity, 
the head of the unfortunate family of the Tollemaches,+ retains still some- 
thing of the character given of it by Evelyn near two centuries since. 
“* At Ham House (says the friend of that sweet poet Cowley), the parterres, 
flower-gardens, orangeries, groves, avenues, coverts, statues, perspectives, 
fountains, aviaries—and all this at the banks of the noblest river in the 
world, must needs be admirable.’ t 

Here we must desist, leaving with regret the discussion of many subjects 
equally interesting and instructive, which are treated of with taste and 
information in Mr. Howitt's volumes. His chapters are far from being 
all of equal merit: in one or two, as that on planting, and the one relating 
to games and sports, he appears rather a tyro; and we are perfectly sure 








* See V. Bourne’s Verulamium. 

t+ Ona monument in Helmingham church, Suffolk, is an inscription to one of the 
Tollemache family, ending with the following singular words:—*‘ But the name of 
Tollemache has been always unfortunate ! ’’ 

} For some of these references we have to thank Mr. Loudon’s valuable Encyclo- 
peedia of Gardening, and Mr. Felton’s Gleanings on Gardens. In the Archeologia, 
vol. xii. is a very interesting account of the gardens near London in 1691, written by 
a Mr. Gibson, well worth reprinting. 
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from some remarks (vol. ii. p. 274.) that he never had a cricket-bat in his 
hand in his life: the subjects which Mr. Howitt really understands are 
excellently treated, with good taste and feeling, except where an unlucky 
person in a shovel hat and coat of fuliginous hue crosses his path. And so 
we must break off, indulging our readers with some lines composed in the 
true spirit of antiquity on the subjects we have touched upon. Twice 
thirty years have passed since a young nobleman of high fame at Eton 
school evinced his taste and learning by the production of the following 
poem ; and the Marguis of Wellesley still lives, not only to enjoy the high 
reputation which he gained in his early years, and which he never despised, * 
even amid the far greater triumphs which his genius achieved in other 
fields of glory: but to know that in the long interval that has since 
elapsed, and among the illustrious scholars and statesmen who have arisen 
to claim ‘* both Minervas as their own,” not one has since appeared who 
could show a laurel wreath of brighter verdure, or more enduring lustre, 
than that which adorned his youthful brows. 


AD GENIUM LOCI. 


O levis Fauni et Dryadum sodalis, 

Finium tutela vigil mearum, 

Qui meos colles et aprica semper 
Rura nemusque 


Mobili lustras pede, nunc susurros 

Arborum captans, modo murmurantis 

Fluminis servans vitreos reducté in 
Valle meatus. 


Dic, ubi attollat melius superbam 

Verticem pinus? rigidosve quercus 

Implicans ramos nimis sstuosam 
Leniat horam ? 


Scilicet saltu tibi destinato 

Excubas custos operosus, alme 

Fertilem silve sterilemque doctus 
Noscere terram. 


Dum malum noctis picer tenello 

Leniter verris folio vaporem et 

Sedulus virgulta foves, futurs 
Providus umbre. 


Lauream sed campus Apollinarem 

Parturit myrtosque vigentiores ; 

Omnis et te luxuriat renascens 
Auspice tellus. 


Te rosi pulchrum caput impedita 

Candidi conjux facilis Favoni 

Ambit. O vernos tuearis sequo 
Numine flores, 


Lzetus huc faustusque adeas, precamur. 

Nil mei prosunt sine te labores— 

Nil valet, cultum nisi tu secundes, 
Rustica cura. 





* See a letter in a late Quarterly Review from the Marquis Wellesley to Mr. 
Croker on the scholarship of Mr. Pitt. Among our statesmen as scholars, we might 
mention with the highest approbation the names of Wellesley, Pitt, Fox, Grenville, 
Frere, Canning, Lord Holland, and Lord Aberdeen. In the law, Lord Tenterden is 
the most illustrious name since the days of the great Lord Hardwicke. Of living 
names we dare not speak; but we know what the English Bar was in the days of 
Juvenal., ‘‘ Gallia Causidicos docuit facunda Britannos."’ 
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A VISIT TO PORT-ROYAL-DES-CHAMPS, 


Mr. Ursan, Paris, Jan. 4. 
YOU must be so very old a gentle- 
man, and at the same time you take 
so young and warm an interest in 
whatever dignifies human nature, and 
gives a moral charm to mortal suffer- 
ings, that I need make no apology for 
sending you a fresh wreath from an 
old tomb, an account of Port-Royal- 
des-Champs, as visited in the year of 
our Lord 1837. Much do I regret 
that I was not myself of the party, 
but a friend and I in Paris have re- 
solved to take advantage of the first 
clear frost to make a winter pilgrimage 
to the spot; and although the account 
now sent you seems hardly to leave 
room for addition or improvement, we 
may possibly glean a few fallen fruits, 
or gather some sear sweet-smelling 
leaves to send you. 

In your early days, with the pro- 
ductions of which 1 was familiar when 
a boy, in volumes that had amused 
my great-grandfather, the fate of Port- 
Royal-des-Champs was too recent, 
and the principles which led to its 


destruction had run out too little of . 


their time to allow men calmly to 
weigh their real nature or to trace 
their remote consequences. It is for 
us to learn lessons that were hidden 
to them: let me point to a few of 
these. 

First, as to the principles of the 
Port-Royalists, be it observed, that, 
much as they possessed in common 
with true Protestantism,which appeals 
to the law and testimony against all 
error, they maintained principles of 
self-destruction, and that in two points. 
Attaching themselves to the Papacy, 
while they persisted in holding doctrines 
which were too purely scriptural for 
that power to tolerate, with their eyes 
open they put themselves within reach 
of the bolt that smote them, instead 
of sheltering themselves, as so many 
thousands of the Reformes did, in 
Protestant countries, obeying our Lord’s 
own words, when persecuted in one 
city, “‘ flee ye into another.” 

But it was not only by fatally cling- 
ing to the Papacy that the Port-Roy- 
alists put their heads, as it were, into 
the lion’s mouth, and secured their 
own destruction, but still more per- 
haps by their retiring from Paris into 


a solitude; by preferring a monastic 
seclusion to the society in which God 
had placed them, and in which they 
ought to have shone as lights in the 
world, holding forth the word of life, 
amid a crooked and perverse generation. 
Who will venture to say what might 
have been the results, had the single 
family of the Arnaulds alone remained 
in Paris, as the salt of the earth there; 
had each of the great Arnauld’s six 
sisters and six nieces married and been 
mothers of families, to whom they 
might have communicated, under God’s 
blessing, their own piety and attach- 
ment to Holy Scripture? Why such 
a powerful and proselytising family 
influence might have been formed, as 
all the craft and all the learning of the 
Jesuits weuld have found it impossible 
to shake. Society in France might 
have taken exactly the opposite direc- 
tion from what it did take, and might 
have guarded sound doctrine against 
all invasion from Rome. We have a 
specimen of the results of a Jansenist 
educationin Racine. It gave him such 
a profound conviction of the reality of 
religious experience, that he returned 
from a life of gaiety to seek true happi- 
ness in that experience at the close of 
his days. Voltaire, on the other 
hand, gives us the result of a Jesuit 
education. Taught in youth to dis- 
trust all convictions except that, if it 
can be called conviction, of blind sub- 
mission to the doctrines of the church, 
as dictated by a living infallible head, 
he shook off a yoke at once galling and 
absurd. But both these men were 
types of whole classes of men; and, 
unhappily for France, Jesuitism was put 
down only when too late, and was not 
succeeded by Jansenism or Protestant- 
ism, but by its own natural issue— 
scepticism in doctrine, and the disso- 
lution of manners which is sure to 
follow on tampering, as the Jesuit 
doctors did, with the authority of con- 
science. 

Let England therefore take warning. 
There are men now busily at work, 
some of them declared Jesuits, others 
secretly such, and both endeavouring 
to seduce our very best-disposed fami- 
lies to adopt all that was dangerous in 
the Port-Royalists, without perhaps 
directly opposing, the time not being 
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yet come for that, but without giving 
the slightest countenance to their re- 
deeming qualities. The grand object 
of such proselyting Papists is firstto un- 
dermine all of a Protestant’s confidence 
in the Bible, and in his own religious 
experience. They teli him that there 
are a thousand chances to one that his 
interpretation, being one among a 
thousand, is wrong; and that any 
peace of mind he may have enjoyed 
from believing what he finds in his 
Bible, and what he sees reflected 
as it were in the doctrines and dis- 
courses of the Church of England, is 
but a delusion, and owned to be such 
by converts to Popery, whom they will 
artfully quote. Thus do they endea- 
vour to bring a poor creature, trem- 
bling for his salvation, to submit 
implicitly to anything that may be 
alleged as the doctrine of the church. 
This is a course, it is evident, which 
may succeed with some, but which 
may produce a very opposite effect on 
clear and strong minds. These last 


perceive at once that intimate convic- 
tion is of the essence of faith ; but that 
if such intimate conviction may attach 
itself to a wrong view in reading Scrip- 


ture, may misapprehend a meaning 
there, and for truth embrace error, you 
do not remove these difficulties by 
transferring the mind from the Bible 
to the voluminous writings of Roman 
‘Catholic doctors, often mistaking one 
another and differing from each other. 
Such men, therefore, will either return 
to Protestantism, or, forgetting that 
our Lord makes the rich man’s bre- 
thren in the parable responsible for 
what was revealed through Moses and 
the Prophets, they may become tho- 
rough and hopeless sceptics. The 
next grand object of Popish prosely- 
tisers is to get persons of a religious 
and susceptible cast of mind to retire 
from the world intoconvents. Should 
this take place in England, as in France 
during the reigns of Louis the Four- 
teenth, of the Regent, and of Louis 
the Fifteenth, we may expect all the 
vices of the latter period, followed 
by the same consequences, revolution, 
war, and a profound and wide-spread 
immorality. ANTHONY. 


PORT-ROYAL-DES-CHAMPS IN 1837. 


We were taken last week to Port- 
Royal-des-Champs, in company with 


4 Visit to Port-Royal-des-Champs. 
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two friends, who admired, like our- 
selves, the piety of the solitaires who 
once shed a lustre on that retreat, and 
who could appreciate the taste and attic 
savour for which the writers of the 
school of Port-Royal areso remarkable. 
All who have read the history of that 
nunnery of the order of St. Benedict, 
are aware that it was founded in 1204, 
by Mathilde de Garlande, wife of 
Mathieu I. of Marly, cadet of Mont- 
morency, and that for upwards of four 
centuries it underwent the common 
destiny of all convents, in a gradual 
relaxation of piety, and neglect of the 
rules of discipline. This was the state of 
things until 1608, when Marie Ange- 
lique Arnauld, sister of the great Ar- 
nauld, appointed abbess at the age of 
eleven, boldly undertook to reform the 
convent, and did so with amazing suc- 
cess. From that time it became both 
a model for other institutions of a like 
kind, and the means of restoring their 
piety. The doctrine of grace, as 
preached by Saint Paul, as taught by 
Saint Augustine, as more lately revived 
by Jansenius in the Church of Rome, 
as proclaimed, in fine, by the Reform- 
ers of the 16th century, formed the 
groundwork of the instruction, and 
was the foundation of the faith of the 
Nuns of the Holy Sacrament: nor is 
it possible to doubt, when we contem- 
plate the self-denial and the charity of 
which several of them gave proof, and 
the holy lives they led, that they were 
influenced by a living faith, notwith- 
standing more than one error in doc- 
trine and in practice peculiar to the 
communion in which they were born, 
and from which they found it difficult 
completely to disentangle themselves, 
It was thus that the spectacle of virtue 
and peace, reigning in that retreat 
consecrated to religion, soon drew to 
it several personages belonging to the 
highest classes of society. The Duke 
and Duchess de Luynes were the first 
to leave the court and settle there ; 
they were shortly after followed by 
the Duke and Duchess de Liancourt 
and by the Duchess de Longueville, 
princesses of the blood-royal : all these 
noble persons had very plain lodgings 
built for them on the grounds of Port- 
Royal, so that they could avail them- 
selves of the convent’s religious exer- 
cises, and copy the edifying examples 
they had under their very eyes, 
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Much about the same time, that is 
towards the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, the famous Anthony Arnauld, 
doctor in Sorbonne, (who had, among 
the religieuses of Port Royal, his 
mother, six of his sisters, and six of 
his neices,) Arnauld d’Andilly his 
brother, Anthony le Maistre, an ad- 
vocate who had acquired great repu- 
tation for eloquence, his two brothers, 
Simon de Maistre de Sericourt, who 
had followed the profession of arms, 
and Isaac Louis Le Maistre de Saci, 
so well known by his translation of 
the Bible, and five or six other friends, 
disgusted with the world, chose for 
their retreat from it Port-Royal-des- 
Champs, and passed several years 
there in penitence, dividing their time 
between the culture of the ground, the 
repairing of the buildings belonging to 
the Abbey, the instruction of the young 
persons boarded at the convent, the 
education of the youth committed to 
their care, and the composition of the 
learned works which have immortal- 
ised them: the Logic of Arnauld; the 
Greek and Latin Methods of Lancelot ; 
Nicole’s Morals ; the Ecclesiastical 
History of Le Nain de Tillement, and 
other celebrated works, had their sole 
origin there. 

At this school, noted at once for 
Christianity and for learning, there 
were formed men of remarkable merit 
both in government and in literature ; 
among others the two brothers Big- 
non, the one counsellor of state, the 
other first president of the grand 
council; Achille de Harly, and Bag- 
nols, both members of the royal coun- 
cil. Every one is aware that it was 
at Port-Royal, also, that Jean Racine, 
the great French poet, was brought up, 
and that there he received those seeds 
of piety which, though buried for a 
time by worldliness and vanity, burst 
forth in his own soul at a later period 
of life. The seven odes in which he 
sings of the landscape of Port-Royal 
in general, its woods, its pond, its mea- 
dows, its flocks, and its gardens in par- 
ticular, and which date from an age 
when, very young as yet, he studied 
under such masters as we have men- 
tioned; his <Abréyé de l’Histoire de 
Port-Royal, and Memoire justificatif des 
Religieuses of that Abbey, which he 
composed at a later period, when his 
heart, prompted by grace, returned to 
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religion, prove sufficiently how warmly 
attached he was to an institution to 
which he was indebted, under God, 
for all that had given him a reputation 
as a writer and as a Christian. The 
immortal Pascal himself, who had a 
sister and niece at Port-Royal, entered 
also into a connection with the soli- 
taires of the Abbaye-des-Champs, 
which ended only with his life, and 
he must even have spent some time 
under the same roof with the Arnaulds 
and Nicoles. It was thus that, amid 
an age of right worldly glory and re- 
ligious hypocrisy, some poor young 
women, whose only riches were the 
faith they carried in their hearts, and 
whose only glory was the sanctity of 
their lives, became the bond of con- 
nexion which drew together and at- 
tached to the same spot, around the 
cross of the Crucified, whatever was 
most distinguished at the court of the 
great King, and most learned in the 
society and at the university of Paris. 

But the Jesuits were too powerful 
at Rome and at the court of Louis 
XIV. to make it possible that Port- 
Royal should escape their malice. 
There was too much regard paid there 
to the Word of God, and too little to 
human traditions, to make it possible 
that these astute men and declared 
foes of all sincere and lively Christiani- 
ty, should not bring to bear against it 
the honour of the holy see and papal 
infallibility; the merits of Christ and 
the sovereignty of grace were too much 
exalted there not to scandalize such 
men’; there was too much success in the 
instruction and education of youth not 
to stir up the jealousy of ambitious 
ecclesiastics who aimed at arrogating 
for themselves a monopoly in that de- 
partment; their formidable adversaries, 
Arnauld and Pascal, were too devoted 
to this monastery, and shed upon it 
too bright a fame, for them ever to 
forgive it: accordingly, they swore 
that it should be destroyed, and the 
quarrel on the subject of the book 
written by Jansenius was but the oc- 
casion which was taken advantage of 
in order to consummate this their pur- 
pose. 

After about a century of vexations 
and persecutions of all sorts which it 
would take too long to recall here, and 
by means of which they succeeded in 
reducing by various means the number 
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of the nuns by three-fourths, and in 
dispersing them in various directions, 
an overwhelming shout of joy resound- 
ed among the followers of Loyola: 
Port-Royal fell! ‘On Tuesday the 
29th of October 1709,” says the au- 
thor of the Supplement to the History 
of Port-Royal by Racine, the police 
lieutenant, D’Argenson, empowered 
by an arrét of the council-royal, passed 
three days before, bringing with him 
twenty-two lettres du cachet, accom- 
panied by two commissaires du Chatelet 
and a recorder, escorted by the prevot 
_ de la maréchausséeand by three hundred 
archers, transported himself at seven 
in the morning to the convent of Port- 
Royal. He there invested the house, 
oceupied all the entrances, gave orders 
to the servants, made them first bring 
him all the law titles and papers, which 
he sealed: and this first part of his 
commission being fulfilled, he an- 
nounced his orders to the nuns. They 
were in all fifteen nuns of the choir, 
including the prioress, and seven lay- 
sisters (converses). Without resis- 
tance, protestation, or murmur, they 
resigned themselves to their fate, re- 
citing their usual office amid the arch- 
ers who conveyed them. Some of 
them were so old and feeble, that they 
had to be taken away on litters. They 
were conveyed to as many different 
religious houses, so that there might 
in no case be two together to console 
each other. 

But the implacable persecutors of 
Port-Royal, in order to deprive the 
exiles and their friends of all hope of 
return, resulved that the very build- 
ings should disappear; this was settled 
by another arrét of the council, dated 
22nd January 1710, and which was 
promptly executed. The venerable 
monastery was demolished, together 
with the whole of the buildings which 
from time to time had risen by its 
side. The materials were sold, and 
efforts were made to obliterate every 
vestige of the walls. 

But even the bare soil retained 
something sacred; it inclosed the re- 
mains of Le Maistre, Arnauld, Racine, 
and other illustrious personages whose 
memory was the more fondly cherished 
on account of the calamities of the 
times. In 1711 the sepulchres were 
opened; the dead who had wished to 
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be eternally reunited were exhumed, 
and dispersed among the churches of 
Paris and the burying-grounds of the 
surrounding villages. 

Accordingly we came expecting to 
find nothing but ruins, and even less 
than ruins, on the classic corner of 
Christian ground we had resolved to 
visit. Even this anticipation could 
not change our purpose. 

Port-Royal-des-Champs is situate 


‘three leagues from Versailles towards 


the south, somewhat to the right of 
the road leading to Chevreuse and 
Dampierre. You reach it after travers- 
ing a small plain of considerable uni- 
formity of surface, and little inter- 
rupted by disturbances of the soil ; 
but all at once, just as you are coming 
upon the spot, the ground sinks, the 
road carries you downwards, and a 
bye-road conducts you to rather a 
steep slope of the little valley once in- 
habitated by the nuns of the Holy 
Sacrament. When you have once 
reached the foot of this slope, you 
find yourself in an amphitheatre, with 
the blue sky over head, and closed in 
by low hills covered half way up with 
green herbage and tufted with wood 
for the rest of their height. There is 
nothing to strike one in the landscape ; 
all is simple and uniform ; silence and 
repose are its only charms. But on 
further consideration, you say to your- 
self that nothing could have been bet- 
ter chosen as a retreat for persons who 
had divorced themselves from the 
world ; and you can conceive that in 
such an escape from all noise, from 
every thing likely to distract the at- 
tention, this very absence of scenery, 
which might in some measure dissi- 
pate the mind while it gratified the 
eye, a Christian’s thoughts would 
naturally take an upward direction, and 
look for repose only in Heaven, On 
the slope of the knolls that bound the 
glen on the east stood the houses built 
tor the residence of de Longueville 
and de Liancourt, of which there now 
remains only a cellar spared by the 
demolishers of 1710; while on a rising 
ground towards the west stood the 
dwelling-house of Anthony Arnauld 
and his friends and companions in this 
retreat. Of this latter residence, there 
remains a small building of red brick 
and of ancient construction ; its stair- 
21 
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cases are of carved wood, and the 
worm-eaten carved-work, in spite of 
the brilliant varnish with which it has 


been recently covered, sufficiently at-— 


tests the authenticity ascribed to it. 
The proprietor of the house, which 
has been repaired within doors, and is 
kept in excellent order, has placed an 
oblong stone on the principal front 
with the following inscription : 


DE 1648 A 1679 
ont habité cette maison solitaire, 


ARNAULD, 
PAscaL, 
M. DE Saci, 


P. Nico.e, 

J. Racing, 

A. Le Matstre, 
Hamon, | C. Lance Lor, 
SEVIGNE, | A. D’ANDILLY, 
De Sericourt, | De Luzancy, 
PonTCHARTEAU, | De Pontis, 
D’Espicnoy, | Dre Gisron, 
VITARD, | JENKINS, 
D’Asson, | De Besst, 

De Berair, ' Des Lannes. 


The interior of the house is divided 
into several rooms of small enough 
dimensions, and the distribution of 
which the proprietor, from respect for 
their first occupants, refuses to alter. 
On the second story, the first door you 
meet has the following incription :— 


P. Nico.r, 
1657, 58, 59. 


And on that of the chamber imme- 
diately adjoining you find :— 


J. Racine, 
1657, 58. 


And on a third :-— 


A. ARNAULD, 
1655. 

One cannot walk through these al- 
most cells and come away without 
saying to oneself,—These great men, 
how simple they were !— How little 
was required to make them happy !— 
How many holy musings have been 
commenced and ended beneath these 
rustic roofs!— How many fervent 
prayers have thence been wafted to 
heaven !—How many substantial vo- 
lumes, which still at the distance of 
two centuries continue to instruct and 
edify us, have there been planned and 
executed ! 

In front of the house there is a gar- 
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den, at one corner of which stands 
the capital of an ancient pillar, so 
placed as to serve for a table, and 
hence called la table des solitaires. It 
was there we rested for a while, the 
view from that point being delicious, 
stretching to the village of St. Lam- 
bert; and we said to ourselves that, 
doubtless, during the stillness of morn 
or eve, at this very spot, many a grave 
and pious conversation must have 
passed among Pascal and Arnauld, 
Nicole and Saci, and those young no- 
bles who had left a cheating world in 
hopes of finding in such a retreat that 
quiet which the religion of Jesus 
Christ and the study of true wisdom 
alone can give. 

But now let us go down into the 
valley, and trace, if we can, the ves- 
tiges of the monastery which now ex- 
ists no more. The pond which Ra- 
cine delighted to praise in verse, but 
which was rather noxious than bene- 
ficial to the convent, for it made it 
damp and unhealthy, has now been 
thoroughly drained, and vegetables and 
osiers now replace what once was 
water, greatly to the alteration of the 
landscape. Gardens and orchards cover 
the site of the monastery, every stone 
of which, to its very foundation, has 
been carried away. A dovecot, with 
walls three and a half foot thick, 
standing at the entrance to the court 
of the present proprietor’s house, and 
the ivy-covered remains of an old 
tower, pierced with several embra- 
sures, intended, no doubt, to overawe 
the factious who infested the country 
during the troubles of the Fronde, 
have alone been preserved, and remain 
standing marks, by the aid of which 
we can discover the approach to the 
monastery, and so far trace its cir- 
cumference. 

The convent church stood on an 
eminence formed of stones brought on 
purpose, and its outline may still be 
distinctly perceived from the ground 
having been planted out with poplars, 
which in some measure represent the 
choir, the nave, and the aisles. Just 
where the grand altar stood, a pious 
person, of whom we have more to say 
presently, has erected a small chapel, 
for the front of which he composed 
the following lines now inscribed above 
the door :— 
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Entrez dans un profond et saint recueillement, 
Chretiens qui visitez la place, en ce moment, 
D'un autel ot: Jesus,—immolé pour nos crimes, 
S’offrait 4 Dieu, son Pére, entouré des victimes, 
Qu’avec lui l’Esprit Saint embrasait de son feu. 
Figurez vous présens ces prétres venerables, 

Ces humbles penitens, ces docteurs admirables, 
Lumiéres de leur siécle et l’honneur de ce lieu, 
Retracez vous ce choeur ot s’assemblaient des anges 
Du Seigneur, nuit et jour, célébrant les louanges ; 
Et de ces souvenirs recueillez quelque fruit 

Dans ce vallon désert ou l'homme a tout détruit. 


On entering this tiny building you 
perceive several oil-paintings, among 
which may be distinguished, on your 
left, a portrait of Arnauld; on the 
right, one of Father Quesnel; near 
the door, that of Pascal’s sister, whose 
features and expression seem greatly 
to resemble those of her brother as 
they have come down to us. Front- 
ing you there are two paintings repre- 
senting, the one, the police-lieutenant 


D’Argenson, intimating, in the king’s 
name, to the last nuns of Port-Royal, 
the order that they must quit the con- 
vent and follow him; the other, the 
sad ceremony of the exhuming of the 
dead in 1711. At the foot of each 
there are inscriptions in verse similar 
to what is above cited, and inspired 
like it by profound religious feeling. 
We may quote what follows :— 


Port-Royal, lieu béni soit gravé dans mon coeur ! 
Lieu désolé ! puissé-je a mon heure derniére, 
Tourner encore vers toi ma débile paupiére ! 

Qu’A ce terrible instant la croix de mon Sauveur, 
Couvrant d’un doux eclat tes ruines touchautes 
S'environne pour moi d’images consolantes ! 

Que ma foi les contemple, et qu’enfermant les yeux, 
Je m’unisse a tes saints pour revivre avec eux ! 


Notwithstanding the charm our 
party experienced in exploring a spot, 
so full of affecting recollections, the 
place would have seemed deserted and 
desolate had we not met with what 
might be called a last living tradition 
of Port- Royal in the person of a pious 
and venerable old man, who, by the 
kindness of his reception of us, and 
the anxiety he showed to give us all 
the information we could desire, very 
much enhanced the pleasing impres- 
sions produced by our visit. 

Port- Royal- des-Champs, indeed, 
without M.S **, never could have gra- 
tified us as it did, and one may assert 
that in the state in which that soli- 
tude now remains, he is at once its 
trusty guardian and its indispensable 
mentor. Heartily devoted to the prin- 
ciples of the Jansenists, M. S** is in- 
timately acquaivted with their his- 
tory ; he knows all its particulars, and 
you can at once perceive that he has 
studied all the doctrinal questions at- 
tached to it. He was so kind as to 
act as our guide in the different ex- 
cursions we made from one end of the 


valley to another; he paused with us 
at every spot marked by any special 
memorial, and gave us a variety of 
interesting information on a great 
many points. From the fervency of 
his zeal it might be seen that old age 
had by no means deadened his piety ; 
whilé from the grace with which he 
expressed himself, and the unction 
and dignity with which he read, it 
might be supposed that he has inhe- 
rited somewhat of the elegant diction 
of the solitaires, whose memory he 
venerates. He is proprietor of the 
waole of the ground once occupied by 
the Abbey buildings. This acquisi- 
tion he made thirteen years ago, not 
from any view of gaining by it, but 
for the sole purpose of preventing the 
profanations which impicty cr avarice 
might commit on what little remained 
of a dwelling, not suited, as he thought, 
to be the residence of the gay and the 
worldly. He himself, accordingly, re- 
solved to end his days in an asylum 
sanctified by so many prayers and so 
many acts of holy love. He has al- 
ready adopted measures for securing, 
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that after his decease his property 
shall pass into the hands of a suc- 
cessor of like mind with himself, who 
will respect the house and carefully 
preserve its treasures. These were 
exhibited to us. They consist of a 
painting representing the last moments 
of the Diacre Paris, a bust in wax of 
the Mere Angelique on her death-bed, 
some precious manuscripts left by the 
Nuns of the Holy Sacrament, some 
curious records, and several rare works 
which belonged to Port-Royal. M. 
S**, whese fortune enables him to 
live easily, had made over every thing 
to others, reserving next to nothing 
for himself. His name is blessed for 
several leagues around on account of 
the schools he has founded and main- 
tains in the circumjacent villages, and 
for the numerous benefits he daily be- 
stows on the poor. 

When, much to our regret, we had 
to leave our kind host, who had re- 
ceived us, unknown as we were, with 
so much warmth and confidence, we 
slowly retraced our steps up the path 
which had brought us into the hollow, 
and regained our carriage on the ri- 
sing ground. We still felt oppressed 
at the thought that one grievous blot 
marks the reign of that magnificent 
King, who was surrounded by every 
attribute of worldly glory, and some 
of whose splendours it was attempted 
some months ago to revive at Ver- 
sailles ; it is, that he persecuted Jesus 
Christ, both in those of his members 
who continued attached to the Church 
of Rome, and in those who thought it 
their duty to separate themselves from 
that communion; it is to be found in 
his having sought the destruction in 
his kingdom of every seed of life, from 
the evangelical reformed churches of 
the Cevennes to the pious and peace- 
ful retreats of Port-Royal. 

SEMEUR. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PAINTING, 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 


ALTHOUGH the qualities of the 
mind cannot always be transmitted 
from one generation to another, I 
think that the son ofa man possessing 
refined and cultivated taste, has pe- 
culiar advantages and opportunities 
for acquiring the same accomplish- 
ment. <A decided taste for the fine 
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arts has now existed for two genera- 
tions in your family; and, from my 
knowledge of yourself, I have every 
reason to hope that it may remain an 
heir-loom with you: believe me, 
whatever may be your station in life, 
you can have no possession more 
gratifying to a cultivated understand- 
ing, nor more worthy the attention of 
a true gentleman. I wish I were 
capable of saying anything likely to 
be of use to you in the formation of 
this taste, but I hope you will take 
the will for the deed, and accept the 
following casual remarks, as an earnest 
of my desire to contribute to your 
amusement. 

It can hardly be necessary to re- 
mind you that those departments of 
painting which alone entitle it to rank 
among the fine arts, are far removed 
from the mere imitation of subjects 
presented to the eye; if such imita- 
tion, or rather mimicry of real objects 
were the perfection desired, wax figures 
would, as works of art, rank infinitely 
above the Cartoons of Raffaelle; and, 
in like manner, the scenes at atheatre 
would, be superior to the best per- 
formances of Claude Lorraine. He 
who would attain eminence as a pain- 
ter, must possess the mental power of 
rejecting every thing that is unfit or 
unsuitable to his proposed effect and 
end; whether his designs be of the 
human figure or landscapes, he must 
be capable of selecting every perfect 
feature which nature may at distant 
intervals present, and of combining 
and embodying those separate features 
in one great and glorious idea of 
beauty, ro xddov, which he must con- 
stantly endeavour to transmit to the 
canvas. This subject has been ad- 
mirably treated by Gessner, and by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in his ‘ Dis- 
courses,” a work which should be in 
the hands of all amateurs of painting 
and lovers of literature, and with which 
I doubt not that you are already fa- 
miliar. 

In considering the subject of paint- 
ing, we speedily become sensible of the 
very limited compass of the human 
mind, which is lost in the region laid 
open to it: we must of necessity re- 
sort to mental arrangement and classi- 
fication, or all our ideas would be 
vague and unsatisfactory. 

There are various modes of classing 
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or dividing paintings, of which at first 
sight the most obvious may appear to 
be “‘ figure pieces’’ and ‘‘ landscape 
scenery ;” but a little reflection will 
convince us of great objections to this 
mode; by adopting it, we sacrifice all 
distinctions of merit, placing Teniers 
and Ostade by the side of Raffaelle 
and Michael Angelo ; Cuyp and Wat- 
teau in opposition to Claude Lorraine 
and Poussin. 

Another mode of classification is by 
means of what are called the different 
schools of painting: this method is 
a good one, and very necessary to be 
known ; but still it does not appear to 
me perfectly adapted to the mere ama- 
teur, or to the man of property and 
leisure, who wishes to attain a general 
knowledge of the art, as a branch of 
liberal education. He requires some 
more general and natural arrangement, 
some other plan than that of having 
constantly to refresh his memory by a 
reference to books: he requires such 
an arrangement that his pictures may, 
of themselves, whenever he looks at 
tuem, bring it with renewed force to 
his mind. 

With a view to such an arrange- 
ment, T would divide the art generally 
into four principal classes, which I 
would name as follows :— 


I. The Ennobling. 
II. The Pleasing. 
III. The Satirical. 
1V. The Imitative. 


In the first or Ennobling class, | 
would place those great masters who 
have most successfully aimed at rd 
xadov, the abstract ideal of perfection 
and beauty in forms, whether of ani- 
mate or inanimate nature ; and who 
have not applied to ornament to en- 
hance the value of their conceptions. 
Borrowing from the science of Botany, 
I would subdivide this class into two 
orders. 

1. The pure, 


in which the artist himself is forgotten 
and lost in the effect produced by his 
performance ; where all the means are 
eclipsed by the glorious end, and 
where the picture is not looked upon 
as a mere work of art, but as the 
source of those sublime ideas which 
are raised by it in the cultivated mind ; 
foremost in this order, I would place 
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Raffaellie, Guido, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Claude, and Poussin. 

The second order into which I di- 
vide this class is 


2. The characteristic, or original, 


in which the hand of the master can 
more distinctly be traced; and where 
To xddov, the ideal of beauty, though 
unimpaired, is somewhat warped, and 
moulded rather on the model of one 
mighty mind than on a general ab- 
stract; here I would place Michael 
Angelo, Dominichino, Annibal Caracci, 
Coreggio, Salvator Rosa, and a nume- 
rous host, differing in degrees of merit, 
according as they more or less ap- 
proach the ideal of beauty, and avoid 
the grotesque. 

I would not arbitrarily exclude all 
portrait painters from the Ennobling 
class ; those who can seize the spirit 
and momentary expression of a counte- 
nance, as well as the mere outline and 
colour, deserve high rank in the art; 
an instance of this occurs in the cele- 
brated portrait of Gevartius by Van- 
dyck ; neither do I reject all who draw 
scenes and landscapes from nature; 
compare that view of La Riccia, the 
ancient Aricia, now in the National 
Gallery, with any of the landscapes of 
Watteau, and the distinction which I 
would make will, I think, be evident. 

II. In the second class, the Pleasing, 
I would place those painters who have 
delighted the eye and raised agreeable 
images in the mind by means of the 
ideal of beauty in the effect produced 
by harmony of colours, and the ju- 
dicious management of light and shade. 
I considerthat Titian, Guercino, Cana- 
letti, Rubens, Swanefeldt, and Ever- 
dinghen are of those who range in 
this class, of which also our two 
countrymen, Morland and Gainsbo- 
rough, were distinguished ornaments : 
indeed, Iam not sure but that the ideal 
of grace and beauty, which the latter 
of these artists has bestowed upon the 
peasantry of his country, may claim a 
still higher rank in the art. I would 
allow an honourable place in this class 
to Quentin Matsys, the painter black- 
smith of Antwerp; it is true that he 
has not always chosen the most pleas- 
ing subjects, but his admirable pic- 
ture of ‘‘the Misers,”’ now in one of 
the state apartments at Windsor 
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Castle, proves him at least to have 
been perfectly master of the harmony 
of colours ; and indeed we occasionally 
meet with parts in his works which 
might almost be mistaken for the 
earlier studies of Raffaelle. 

III. In the third or Satirical class, 
of which Hogarth is the unrivalled 
head, I place a tribe of artists who 
have evinced powerful and original, but 
very low minds; and who, having no 
idea of the beautiful, are at home only 
in the absurd: pictures of this class 
may possess true harmony of eolour- 
ing, and may astonish or even amuse 
us; but they never can elevate or im- 
prove the tone of the human mind ; 
the instruments and details employed 
in them to produce effects, are gene- 
rally borrowed from mean or familiar 
objects, and are, in consequence, to- 
tally devoid both of sublimity and no- 
velty. 

IV. In the fourth or Imitative class, I 
would place those artists whose works 
are mere imitations of nature; I 
would subdivide it into two orders :— 

1. The judicious, 
wherein the artist, though he be in- 
capable of improving upon that which 
is placed before him, yet prefers and 
selects such scenes as are in them- 
selves agreeable; many artists of the 
Flemish, and a few of the Dutch 
School, belong to this order; Hob- 
bima, Cuyp, and Jan Both justly rank 
in it, and the courtly mannerism of 
Watteau can claim no higher distinc- 
tion. 

2. The servile. 

In this lowest grade of art I place 
those who, by means of mere me- 
chanical dexterity, give close and exact 
representations of their models, which 
are generally unpleasant and disgust- 
ing in the Dutch school, and only 
accidentally interesting in any case. 
Teniers and his innumerable imitators, 
of whom I think Ostade the lowest, 
belong to this order, wherein bowls, 
cups, and brooms, the vacant stare of 
intoxication, the insane fury of anger, 
the leer of low humour, and the broad 
grin of animal gratification, may be 
seen to the life: all breadth of effect 
is here sacrificed to relief, and the 
vulgar of all ranks are pleased with 
objects appearing, as they phrase it, 
“to stand out from the picture.” 


A new Classification of Painters. 


(Marcel, 


Do not suppose that I place flower 
and fruit painting thus low in the art ; 
on the contrary, I think that to give 
to the leaves and petals of flowers their 
natural and unconstrained elegance, to 
place them in groups devoid of stiff- 
ness and formality, and to give to 
fruit its roundness, without losing the 
charm of breadth of effect, are real 
triumphs of art, which well deserve 
to rank it in the second or Pleasing 
class. 

I have not unfrequently heard ama- 
teurs express regret that Titian, Ru- 
bens, and Rembrandt should not have. 
united the grandeur of Raffaelle to 
their own unrivalled harmony of 
colouring; but this regret seems to 
me founded upon very erroneous ideas. 
Severe grandeur is incompatible with 
that grace and ornament which are 
essential to a different style of art, 
and which especially delight us in the 
works of Titian ; if even Coreggio, in 
attempting to combine them with gran- 
deur, has sometimes lapsed into affec- 
tation, what shall we say to artists of 
the Satirical class aiming at the higher 
excellencies, the ideal perfection of 
beauty? This is indeed most absurd 
rivalry. We cannot easily forget Ho- 
gurth’s endeavours at the sublime—his 
picture of ‘‘ Paul before Felix,’’ for 
instance: instead of the realization of 
those ideas which we naturally form 
of such a subject, we find oniy a dis- 
gusting caricature without the slightest 
pretension either to dignity, beauty, 
or propriety. 3 

A painter, unless he be a mere imi- 
tator, will always transmit to his can- 
vas some reflection of his own intellect; 
and he whose mind is not blest with 
true dignity, can never rival the great 
leaders of the art; neither can any 
person, without correct ideas of the 
harmony of colours, ever tread in the 
path of Titian and Rubens; though 
an artist who might attain eminence 
in the lower grades of the profession 
may readily fail altogether by attempt- 
ing that, which to him is impracticable. 
In art, as in nature, there are certain 
qualities which are incompatible with 
each other, and as I consider this to 
be the immutable decree of Providence, 
so likewise I think that to lament it is 
vain and unreasonable. 
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Correspondence of Walter Moyle, Esq. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF WALTER MOYLE, Ese. No. I. 


No. 1. Some Remarks on Horace, Ode I. 
“* Maecenas atavis,” &c. v. 1. 


In a Letter from Walter Moyle, Esq. 
to the Rev. Mr. R. King. 


SIR,—I was loath to offer you my 
thoughts upon this verse of Horace 
till I had consulted you, lest, if the 
same remark should have been made 
before, you should think me so vain 
as to assume the merit of other 
people’s discoveries; and; indeed, 1 
thought that so remarkable a passage, 
in so common a book as Livy, could 
hardly have escaped the critic. But 
since you make no mention of it, I 
will venture to give you my sense of 
the matter. 

[have already told you that I thought 
Regibus ought to be taken in the plain 
and common meaning of the word, 
upon the express authority of Horace 
and Propertius (3. 9. 1.—2.1.17.), 
and Martial (10. 73.—12. 4.—1.108.), 
to which I have added Albinovanus; 
and I find it confirmed by Silius Itali- 
cus (10. 40.) See also Paterculus (2. 
88.) These authorities alone outweigh 
all M. Dacier’s arguments to the con- 
trary. But I think what follows puts 
it past dispute. 

It is allowed that the family name 
of Mecznas was Cilnius, and that 
family had its rise in Aretium, a city 
of Tuscany, as appears from Silius 
Italicus (7, 29), and Livy (10, 3-5.) 
Livy’s words are these :—‘‘ Ubi Cil- 
nium genus prepotiens,’’ &c.—whence 
one may naturally infer, that the Cil- 
nian family had engrossed the whole 
government of Aretium, and were a 
sort of petty kings or tyrants; and 
that the common people, envying the 
riches and power they had acquired, 
took arms against them in defence of 
their liberty. And, though Livy does 
not call them kings (for the Romans 
seldom give that name to usurpers or 
tyrants), yet Horace, being a friend, 
might be very well allowed so to style 
them. And it is not improbable that 
afterwards they might assume the 
name as well as the authority of kings. 
This passage in Livy, alone, | con- 
fess, would hardly prove Mecenas to 
be descended from kings; but, being 


joined to our former authorities, is un- 
answerable. 

I am not so sure as I was, that after 
“* Nobilis” (v. 5), there ought to be 
a full stop; because ‘‘ Terrarum Do- 
minos”’ may be well enough joined to 
**Deos.”” Ovid has done it in his 
Letters from Pontus, (Lib. 1. Ep. 9.), 
though there, I think, by ‘‘ Deos,” he 
means the Augustan family. (See also 
Seneca, Ep. 19, 114; Juv. 12, 39.) 

M. Dacier pretends that the word 
“Reges” is often taken for persons 
of quality only, and not always for 
kings. But allowing that to be true, 
how will he answer this verse of Silius 
Italicus, (10, 40), concerning the an- 
cestors of Mecenas? 


‘* Et sceptris olim celebratum nomen 
Etruscis.’’ 

I think sceptres are the distinguish- 
ing marks and ensigns of royalty, and 
no poet ever drew a private man with 
asceptre in hishand. * * 


No. 2. Remarks on Horace. 
Ode 34. 
By the same to the same. 

[Nov. 1703.] This ode hath hither- 
to passed for a Recantation Ode, till 
M. Dacier appeared, and would have 
it thought a raillery on the Stoics. 


Book I. 


But Dr. Bentley, out of his zeal to 
gain a proselyte, says Horace was in 
good earnest. For it is but to join 
plerumque with the foregoing verse, 
and place a comma after it, and the 
work is done. This, I own, makes a 
very good alteration in the sense and 
the Latin; for it would be an arrant 
jest to say it thunders for the most 
part in fair weather, as the sense is if 
we follow the old pointing. Nor is 
‘* plerumque egit”’ like the Latin of 
Horace, or of that age. Upon the 
whole matter, I believe the correction 
to be just, but deny the consequence 
he draws from it. It seems indeed, 
at first sight, to give a grave turn to 
the ode ; but who can believe so witty 
a man could be gained by so silly an 
argument? Nay, this very correction 
confirms M. Dacier’s opinion; for it 
makes the raillery more delicate and 
polite, which would have been too 
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ross and coarse in the old reading. 
or no Stoic was ever so senseless as 
to assert that it thundered oftener in 
a clear sky than in a cloudy. But, 
these thunders in a clear sky rarely 
happening, they accounted them mira- 
culous, and a proof of God’s Provi- 
dence,—as if there were no clouds be- 
low the horizon when there were none 
above it. The last stanza of the ode, 
perhaps, might have been better ex- 
lained than Dacier has done it; which 
shall attempt in my next. 


Second Letter on the same subject. 


(Bideford, Dec. 7, 1703.] I can 
never believe that Horace intended in 
this ode to make a recantation of his 
errors, and abjure the Epicurean sect. 
’Tis plain that he continued an Epicu- 
rean to the last,—witness Epist. 1. 1, 
and 11. 2, which are some of his latest 
works. I am of M. Dacier’s opinion, 
that this ode is a pleasant satire on 
the Stoic philosophy, and that, to rally 
it with the better grace, he assumes 
the person of a Stoic. It is plain by 
the ridiculous reasons he assumes for 
his conversion. The first is, that he 
had heard it thunder in a clear sky, 
which could not be the work of na- 
ture, but the immediate act of God. 
Shrewd argument indeed! as if there 
were no clouds below the horizon 
when there were none above it. His 
second reason is from the instability 
of all human greatness, and the sud- 
den turns and vicissitudes of all world- 
ly affairs ; which is an argument, say 

e Stoics, that all earthly things are 
guided and directed by a superior 
power. But this argument the Epi- 
cureansturnuponthem. These unac- 
countable revolutions, say they, and 
the fantastic and partial distributions of 
rewards and punishments without re- 
gard to virtue or vice, are rather a 
proof that chance steers all, and that 
no intelligent being sits at the helm. 
This is their way of reasoning, which 
is unanswerable unless we suppose, 
which the Stoics deny, (see Cic. Tusc. 
Disp. Q. }.) the soul to be immortal. 
So that, of these two reasons, the first 
proves nothing at all for the Stoics, 
and the other makes directly against 
them. And are not these weighty ar- 
guments to convert a man of Horace’s 
wit and learning ? 

The turn that I have given to the 
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last stanza renders the ode uniform 
and consistent with itself. Whereas 
M. Dacier, as he interprets it, makes 
Horace act two different parts in the 
same piece ; to personate a Stoic in the 
beginning, and an Epicurean in the 
end of the ode—which is against his 
own rule—‘“‘ Servetur ad imum,” &c. 
Dacier is betrayed into this error by 
supposing that Deus and Fortuna were 
terms set in opposition to each other ; 
whereas they are equivalent words, 
and signify the self-same thing. So 
the poets have promiscuously used 
them, as appears from Plutarch (de 
Aud. Poet.), and from Horace (Epod. 
4), and from many places in Virgil. 
By Fortunam is here meant the Pro- 
vidence of the Stoics, or Fatal Neces- 
sity ; the same which he describes as 
a god in the following ode, and gives 
her the very same attributes—‘‘ Pre- 
sens vel imo tollere de gradu,” &c. 
and, after all, ‘‘ Te semper anteit seva 
necessitas,”” which is a plain proof 
that he does not mean the Epicurean 
Chance, but the goddess Fortune, which 
is the substitute of Providence, and the 
minister of the gods. 

There is one beauty in this ode 

which has slipped all the interpreters 
that 1 have yet seen: ‘‘ Hine apicem 
rapax,” &c. is a plain allusion to the 
story of the eagle’s snatching off Tar- 
quin’s cap in his claws, and letting it 
drop gently upon his head again. (Liv. 
1. 34.) 
: Thus, Sir, I] have given you my 
sense of this ode; and if you please 
to weigh my reasons, I presume you 
will not think the ode so boyish and 
trifling as Faber supposes, nor yet in- 
consistent with itself, as Dacier’s com- 
ment makes it. * ” = 


No. 3. On Socrates’s Demon, and To- 
land’s impious parallel between So- 
erates and Christ. 

(To the same, without date.) 
Sir,—I beg your pardon for not 
sooner answering your obliging letter, in 
which you invite me to so advantage- 
ous a correspondence. I know not 
whether you will admit the apology 
which you yourself laid in my way. 

Will you allow marriage to be as just 

an excuse now, as under the law? If 

you do, you are better than the gene- 
rality of the world, who, as they think 
nothing can be an excuse for marriage, 
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80 marriage can be no excuse for any- 
thing. But this apology, such as it 
is, | hope you will accept for want of 
a better, since you give me the hint, 
and since I am resolved never more to 
stand in need of an excuse, but to cul- 
tivate with care, for the future, that cor- 
respondence you have so kindly begun. 

1 remember at Exeter you shewed 
me Toland’s profane comparison of 
Socrates with our Saviour. You 
thought that branch of the parallel 
concerning the Godhead’s inhabiting 
in Christ and Socrates was false, be- 
cause the ro daionov of Socrates never 
signifies the Supreme Being, or God- 
head. You know I was of another 
opinion ; and I can now produce seve- 
ral authorities to justify my conjec- 
ture. Scapula and Constantine take 
the word in that sense, and cite 
Isocrates, and other good authors for 
it, as you may see at large in their 
Lexicons. But I shall confine myself 
to Xenophon, who, being the scholar 
and companion of Socrates, had the 
greatest advantage of being master of 
the terms of his philosophy, and whose 
authority may safely be reliedon. In 
Xenophon’s amopvevpara, Socrates is 
often introduced, using the word 
Sapomov for the Godhead, or that 
power which governs the universe. 
(As v. g. L. 1. c. 1., in his conference 
with Aristodemus, L. 1. c. 4; with 
Euthydemus, L. 4. c. 3.) And it is 
remarkable (L. 1. c. 4.), he uses pro- 
miscuously the ro dayomoyv, and the 
to Oeov, in the same sense. I could 
produce several other authorities, which 
{ omit for brevity’s sake. I agree with 
you, that the parallel is certainly false, 
allowing that the ro dapomoyr signifies 
the Supreme Being; for how does it 
appear that ever Socrates was so 
foolish or vain, as to pretend the God- 
head dwelt in him, or was united to 
him by a vital or substantial union, as 
it was to our Saviour? Socrates, 1 
consider, pretended that all his actions 
were directed by the ro dapomor, and 
therefore that he had the knowledge of 
some future events; but this will not 
satisfy Mr. Toland’s purpose, if we 
examine what Socrates meant by the 
directions of his Saomov, and how he 
received them. 

Passing by the opinions of Plutarch, 
Apuleius, and St. Austin, who have 
written particular treatises upon these 
subjects, I shall give you a conjecture 

Gent, Mac, Vo, ix. 


The Demon of Socrates. 
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of my own, and submit it to your judg- 
ment. One that reads Xenophon’s 
apology for Socrates will be apt to 
conclude that Socrates never pretended 
that his prophecies or predictions 
flowed from any extraordinary inspira- 
tion or any divine impulse upon his 
imagination, much less from his union 
with the ro Samonoy; but that they 
were all founded upon observations 
taken from auguries, and the common 
kind of divination in use at Athens; 
with this difference only, that, whereas 
others ascribed the predictions of future 
events to the omens themselves, with- 
out mentioning the gods, Socrates 
thought it more pious to attribute them 
immediately to the ro daovoy, as the 
original author and sender of the tokens 
and signs which, Xenophon seems to 
say, gave rise to the fiction of his 
Demon, and the new gods he was 
charged with introducing. 

If this hypothesis be true, all Mr. To- 
land’s parallel falls to the ground. (See 
Plutarch’s Morals, in English, vol. 2, 
p. 428). 


No. 4. Observations on Dr. Musgrave’s 
Britannia pene Insula. 


At page 2. Taprobanam, &c. 
By Mr. Moyle. 


At the end of the 2nd vol. of Lou- 
biere’s Voyage to Siam, is printed a 
little discourse of M. Cassini, to prove 
that the greatest part of the ancient 
Taprobana is now overflowed by the 
sea, and that the vast cluster of little 
Islands, called the Maldives, are 
nothing else but the remains of it. 
His arguments are very probable, and 
very much in favour of your hypothe- 
sis; for if so large an island could be 
buried under water, it is easy to con- 
ceive that a little isthmus, in many 
ages, might be rent asunder by the 
violence of the winds and waves. 

{Ad pag. 13. Inundationum aliquot, 
&c.] Festus (in Ambrones), Florus 
(3. 3.), and some writers in Strabo 
(p. 293.), affirm that the Cimbri were 
driven out of their country by an in- 
undation of the sea. Strabo, indeed, 
laughs at it; but it is very probable 
that a high equinoctial spring tide, 
joined with a violent west wind, might 
lay a good part of their territory under 
water. For at this day Molesworth, 
in his account of Denmark (p. 33.), 
assures us, that some parts of Holstein 
that lie on the _— are subject to 
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be overflowed by the sea, in spite of 
all their banks and dykes to keep it out. 

(Ad pag. 18. Shovellius, &c.] The 
lighthouse of Eddystone was blown 
down in the great storm in Nov. 1703. 
(Sir Cloudesley Shovel was cast away 
some years after, in 1709, as I re- 
member, and in no great storm). 

I have purposely omitted producing 
parallel histories from the ancient 
writers, well knowing that you have 
read all that Strabo has said on the 
same subject (Lib. 1.), Pliny (L. 3.), 
P. Mela (1. 5.), Seneca (N. Quest. 6. 
29.) Strabo (p. 58) seems to suppose 
that the Cimbric isthmus may, in 
course of time, be broken down, and 
open a free passage between the two 
seas ; which has not yet happened, no 
more than the conjecture of Polybius 
(Lib. 4. p. 429) that the Euxine sea 
and the Palus Mzotis would, one 
time or other, be quite choked up. 

I shall conclude with an observation 
that was lately made by one of the 
oldest captains in the fleet—that the 
Goodwin Sands, andthe coastadjacent, 
were formerly dry land; because in 
weighing their anchors, they often 
ploughed up trees, &c. These sands 
are very near Dover; and if the fact 
be true (which is well worth your in- 
quiry), you may easily judge what con- 
sequences may be drawn from it in fa- 
vour of your hypothesis. W.Moyte. 

Mr. Urnsan, Jan, 4. 

YOUR correspondent F. will find 
the information he secks, on the ori- 

in of Mallet’s ballad of Edward and 

mma, in a thin 4to. published in 
1810 by Mr. Arnald, the well-known 
artist.* This gentleman visited the 
village of Bowes, in Yorkshire, in 1806, 
inspired by the feelings which this 
poem cannot fail to create. He made 
drawings of the spots referred to in 
it, and extracted from the parish 
register the brief memorial of the his- 
tory of the unhappy subjects of it. 
“‘This,’”’ he adds, ‘‘I did with no 
other motive than to preserve and 
cherish in my own mind the feelings 
and reflections which at that time oc- 
curred to me.”’ He states he was 
subsequently induced to publish his 
sketches and notes, which he appended 





* Another correspondent remarks that 
the same particulars were adopted by the 
Editor of Sharpe’s British Poets, the late 
Thomas Park, esq. F.S.A.—Edit. 


Origin of Mallet’s Edward and Emma. 
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to a hundred copies of the original 
edition of the poem, printed by Bas- 
kerville, and dedicated the profits to 
a charity. Some of the admirers of 
the poem will perhaps wish the mat- 
ter of fact had remained buried in 
the register of Bowes, as the eupho- 
nous names of Edward and Emma 
are made to descend to the homely 
and unpoetical appellations of Roger 
and Martha; and, alas for  senti- 
ment! the hero appears to have been 
a quaker ! 

If in the eyes of some readers the 
facts may lessen the value of the 
poem, the lovers of the poetry of na- 
ture will feel indebted to Mr. Arnald 
for the plain and simple story which 
he took such great pains to publish. 
The events on which the poem is 
founded, evidently made a deep im- 
pression in the village at the time, 
as will appear by the departure from 
the dry formality of the parish re- 
gister, and the rustic memorial which 
‘‘the people of the place” raised 
over the graves of the unfortunate 
lovers. The following is given by Mr. 
Arnald as a literal transcription of the 
register. 

“Roger Wrightson, Jun. and Martha 
Railton, both of Bowes, buried in one 
grave; he died of a fever; and upon 
hearing his passing bell, she cried out— 
My heart is broke, and in a few hours ex- 
pired, through love, March 15th, 1714.” 


Some unpoetical curate has inter- 
lined the word ‘‘ supposed”’ after ‘‘ ex- 
pired,” and added ‘‘ aged about 20 
years each.” 

What was remarkable, Mr. Arnald 
found that both families had become 
extinct when he visited the spot, and 
even their habitations had been re- 
moved. The stone base of an ancient 
cross placed by the villagers over the 
grave deservedly hallows the spot. 

The etchings represent the Church 
of Bowes, the Castle of the Earls 
of Richmond, ‘‘ Stanemore’s wintry 
waste,” and, what is far more interest- 
ing, the simple memorial which marks 
the grave. 

I apprehend this communication 
will meet the wishes of IF. and sup- 
ply the deficiency of the Historian 
of Richmondshire, who, in the pleni- 
tude of antiquarian dignity, deemed 
such a subject too light, or too na- 
tural, to enliven the pages of a county 
history. Yours, &c. E. 1. C, 
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GREAT CHALFIELD MANOR-HOUSE, WILTSHIRE. 


Mr. Ursan, Bath, Jan. 1. 

THE readiness with which you re- 
cently inserted a communication of 
mine, in your venerable Magazine,* 
which not only 

‘* long has stood, 

The rage of conquering years inviolate,”’ 
but, in sober prose, seems to gather 
freshness and vigor, as it advances in 
age; encourages me to offer to the 
notice of yourself and your readers, a 
few particulars respecting another in- 
teresting mansion (in the neighbour- 
hood of Bath); which I have frequently 
visited, in my various ambulatory ex- 
cursions from that celebrated city.t 

Strikingly contrasted, however, with 

_ the blooming rural residence of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, near Ban- 
well, is the venerable edifice, which 
forms the principal subject of my pre- 
sent letter. There; all is recent, taste- 
ful, improving,—gay in surface; rich 
in prospect ; spreading itself over the 
velvet declivity of a noble hill; and 
ever “‘ winnowed by the buxom air.” 
Here; antiquity; seclusion; a narrow 
horizon; scanty objects; and monoto- 
nous repose, are the characteristics of 
the scene: directing the thoughts to 
what has been, rather than to what 
now 78. 

The spot to which I have alluded, 
Sir, is the parish of Chalfield Magna 
(or Great Chalfield), a very small 
parish, in the county of Wilts, and 
diocese of Sarum; situated between 
Bradford and Melksham; and about 
three and half miles from either town; + 
and the objects which will more imme- 
diately engage my attention at present, 
are—its antique mansion and adjuncts: 
which, taken together, form, perhaps, 
as complete a specimen of an ancient 
Aula, or residence of a feudal gentleman 


(if the expression may be allowed) as 
any other similar spot in the king- 
dom can offer to the notice of the 
antiquary. 

Chalfield Magna consists (with a 
trifling exception), of one estate, di- 
vided into two farms, purchased many 
years ago by Robert Neale, Esq. (of 
Shaw-house, Wilts), of the late Duke 
of Kingston. By him it was entailed 
upon his two daughters, co-heiresses ; 
the present Lady Neale, and the late 
Mrs. Gawler; with remainder over, 
in default of issue, to certain collateral 
relatives of Mr. Neale. By the pay- 
ment of a proportionate sum of money 
to the latter lady, Great Chalfield 
(together with other estates) became 
vested, in tail, solely, in Grace Eliza- 
beth Neale, the wife of the estimable 
and esteemed Sir Harry Burrard Neale, 
Bart. Admiral of the Blue, G.C.B. 
&c. &c.; a name that stands high on 
the roll of our naval heroes. Sir Harry 
Burrard appended the agnomen of 
Neale to his own family name; and 
having purchased (for a large sum) 
the reversionary interest, inGreatChal- 
field, now possesses it in unfettered fee. 

It may here, perhaps, be proper to 
mention, that, immediately adjoining 
to the parish of Great Chalfield, is 
another district of land called Chalfield 
Parva, or Little Chalfield: less in ex- 
tent, and smaller in its population, than 
its neighbour; and consisting, princi- 
pally, of a single estate. This little 
spot appears to have been ecclesiastical 
property from very early times; as it 
claims an exemption from the payment 
of tithe; being formerly part and parcel 
of the possessions of the ancient abbey 
of Sherborne; a claim which is said 
to have been established by an adjudi- 
cation of the Court of Exchequer, in 





* See an account, by Viator, of ‘‘ Banwell Cottage,’’ the occasional summer retreat 
of the Right Rev. George Henry Law, the present Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 


in the Gent. Mag. for Nov. 1837. 


t I am aware, that some few particulars of Chalfield and its structures, have already 
appeared in your admirable periodical ; but, as the hand of decay presses heavily on 
the aged mansion, I may perhaps be pardoned, for wishing to add some trifling notices 
of it, before the hour arrives, when all we shall have to say of it will be—‘‘ Stat 


nominis umbra.”’ 


t The living of Great Chalfield is a rectory, in the patronage of Sir Harry Burrard 
Neale, Bart. who presented it to the present incumbent, the Rev. Rd. Warner, in the 


year 1809. 
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the beginning of the 18th century.* 
Here stood a parochial chapel, till the 
middle of the 16th century ; as we find 
(in the ancient register of Great Chal- 
field) the entry of a presentation to it 
as late as 1537. As this district made 
part of the possessions of a monastic 
establishment, this chapel was pro- 
bably erected by some early abbot; 
who placed a monk on the spot (as 
was the common practice with the 
former abbots and priors of our coun- 
try with respect to their distant de- 
mesnes), to afford the opportunity of 
attending social worship to the inha- 
bitants of the locality. Of this struc- 
ture there is no vestige remaining. 
The exemption, however, from pay- 
ment of all ecclesiastical dues to the 


Great Chalfield Manor-house, Wiltshire. 
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incumbent of Great Chalfield, by the 
proprietors of Little Chalfield, does 
not appear, I should apprehend, to be 
clearly established, since a terrier (pre- 
served in the Episcopal Registry of 
Sarum, and extracted for the present 
incumbent) recognizes an annual sum 
of 40s. as having been paid, from the 
one to the other, as a remuneration for 
their accommodation in the church of 
Chalfield Magna.t 

But to return to the principal sub- 
ject of my communication—“ unknown 
to fame”’ (at least in modern times f) 
as Great Chalfield is, from its retired 
situation, its distance from much-fre- 
quented roads, and the absolute want 
of any passable public one to the pre- 
mises; it has, notwithstanding, attract- 





* The connection between Great and Little Chalfield has been, and is, very inti- 
mate; the proprietors of the lesser district having been accustomed to marry, christen, 
and, occasionally, bury in the church and church-yard of the greater one, as well as to 
attend the services of its public worship. 

+ The whole ofthis extract is curious. Among other points worth notice, it mani- 
fests a singular carelessness on the part of the earlier incumbents of this rectory, with 
respect to its property; and explains the provision for its parson’s accommodation, 
when he was upon his living; there never having been any rectorial residence there. 
The extract was communicated by Mr. Warner (the present incumbent) to Mr. Walker, 
who has given it in his very elegant and beautiful work, entitled, ‘*‘ The History and 


ery, ey of the Manor-house and Church of Great Chalfield, Wiltshire ; forming 
part 


I. of Examples of Gothic Architecture, third series. 4to. Printed for the au- 
thor, Thomas Larkins Walker, architect ; and sold by John Weale, 59, High Holborn; 
John Williams, 10, Charles-street, Soho; and Martin Taylor, Wellington-street.’’ 

“¢ First, we returne that there is noo house or outhouses within our parish of Chal- 
field Magna, that belongeth to the parsonage, save only one chamber in the mannor- 
house, which is commonly called the minister’s chamber; but ancient men have 
reported, that they have heard from other ancient men that were before them, that 
said that there was a parsonage-house, which stood on a ground near the manor-house 
called Parsonage Close, alsoe Pen’s closse. 

** Alsoe, wee returne, that, upon the report of antient men long since dead, there 
have ben glebe lands belonging to the parsonage of Chalfield Magna ; but that any of 
this incumbent’s predecess', for many ages past, did ever possess or enjoy them, we 
never heard; neither is there any terrier to be found thereof, albeitt diligent search 
hath been made in the Courts at London and elsewhere by the incumbent. 

‘* Alsoe, we have heard, that one Mr. Bradshaw, who was parson of our said parish 
before the present incumbent, had his dyett, the keeping of his horse end sixteen pound 
per annum, of the owners of the said mannor of Chalfield Magna, in lieu of his tythes 
due out of the said mannor for the space of forty years, and that the p’sent incumbent 
hath had, for the space of forty years, a composition of two and thirty pounds yearly, 
paid him by the owners of the said mannor, in lieu of his tythes and the keeping of 
a horse; and besides exempted and discharged from all taxes and payments whatso- 
ever, except the tenthes payable to the King’s Ma’ty and procuracons to the said 
Lord Bishop. 

‘* Alsoe, the present incumbent had the tythes of a farme, called Moxham’s farme, 
lying within the said p’rish, worth to him five pounds per annum, and the tyth of a 
ground lying within the same p’rish, called Bowood, worth ten shillings per annum. 

‘* Alsoe, the present incumbent hath received forty shillings by the yeare from the 
owners of West Chalfield, which doe usually come to his church.—Joun Witson, 
Rector. CuristopHeR Moxnam.”’ 

¢ The Manor of Great Chalfield has had its days of importance. Being of Anglo- 
Saxon antiquity, and minuted in the reign of Edward the Confessor (whose survey 
was the foundation of Domesday Book) as in the possession of Wallef. It was then 
a whole knights fee, held by knight’s service as part of the ‘‘ honour of Trowbridge,’ 
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ed the attention of some of our more 
diligent antiquaries. The superb and 
accurate delineations of it by that ac- 
complished artist, Mr. Buckler ;* and 
the sketches and drawings of other in- 
genious draughtsmen, who have found 
out and visited the unobtrusive spot; 
together with some published obser- 
vations respecting the manor, have, in- 
deed, in some degree, rescued it, from 


“ The cormorant oblivion, which swallows up 
The carcases that Time has made his prey :” 


Yet, however valuable these notices of it 
may be, which have already found their 
way into the vast ocean of English lite- 
rature; their general circulation is un- 
fortunately precluded, from the circum- 
stance of the publications which con- 
tain them, being not popularly come-at- 
able ; as they are included in splendid 
volumes, too costly for the purse of 
common purchasers. Nor indeed do 
any of these works develope the minu- 
tie of the History of Great Chalfield, so 
particularly, as the curious subject so 
well deserves.t 

Had it pleased Providence, indeed, 
to preserve in their pristine vigour, 
the physical energies of the amiable 
and revered Maecenas of Wilts—who 
blends all the elegances and acquire- 
ments of modern refinement and lite- 
rature, with the best and grandest 
qualities of the old English gentle- 
man, and the deepest research of the 
laborious antiquary,—had continued 
strength and activity, I repeat, been 
allowed to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
Bart. to complete a History of Wilt- 
shire, with the same _ investigating 
spirit, and on the same magnificent 
plan, that are displayed in the ac- 
counts of those divisions of the county 
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might then confidently have expected, 
as full, as minute, and as satisfactory 
an account of Chalfield Manor- House, 
its possessors, and its fortunes; as ex- 
isting documents and patient research 
could have supplied. But, alas! such 
a renovation must rather ardently be 
wished for, than reasonably expected, 
by his numerous and attached friends; 
and the only aspiration which they 
can now venture to breathe, must be 
for the further extension of a valuable 
life (passed in scientific, literary, and 
honourable pursuits)—to be closed, at 
last, by a death of calm repose and holy 
hope! 

To furnish such copious and cor- 
rect particulars, as I have just con- 
templated, of the by-gone story of 
Great Chalfield, is neither the pre- 
tension, nor the object of my present 
communication. It is sufficient for 
the last gleaner in the field, to collect 
the scattered ears, which have either 
been unseen or neglected, by those who 
have gone before him. Here and 
there, possibly, a fact may be gathered, 
or a reflection suggested (with respect 
to the manor and mansion in ques- 
tion), which has not met the notice, 
or occurred to the mind, of those, who 
have hitherto directed their attention 
to these pleasing remains of antiquity; 
and with these grains of further in- 
formation, I must, and I trust your 
readers will, be content. 

I have said, Sir, that Great Chal- 
field Mansion, presents to us a com- 
plete example of the old English Aula; 
and | think that I shall be considered 
as justified in my remark, when I 
enumerate the features which it still 
retains (though altered and marred by 
Time) of these rural dwellings of our 


which he has already published—we titled forefathers; since, within its 





and conferred upon its possessor, the office of Constable of Trowbridge Castle. It 
appears to have made, successively, a part of the ample possessions of the Rous family, 
the Percys, the Fitzwarrens, the Tropenells, and the Eyres. The constableship of 
ao Castle, was lost to the owners of Chalfield, in the reign of Henry the 

ixth. 

* In Sir R. C. Hoare’s collection. The engraving in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for July 1834 is from one of these 

t+ The most recent publication, illustrative of Great Chalfield, by Mr. Walker, is 
indeed a superb and choice one; nor should I do justice to my subject, or to the high 
professional talent of the author of this work, did I not make particular mention of 
it. Mr. Walker’s original drawings of his subjects at Chalfield (which I had the 
pleasure of looking over), were the most delicate and correct I had ever seen, and his 
restorations equally ingenious and apparently just. The engravings are now before 
the public, and, I apprehend from their exquisite fineness, will be generally con- 
sidered, by competent judges, as having reached the present perfection of the art. 
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moat * (which originally encircled the 
house and its appendages), it preserves 
its furreted wall;+ church; grange ;{ 
mili;§ fish ponds ;|| pleasaunce ;{{ and or- 
chard ;**—all and every thing, which 
the proudest dwellers on their own es- 
tates, five or six centuries ago, deemed 
necessary for state, comfort, conveni- 
ence, and safety—two or three acres 
were sufficient to comprise them all. 
The front, and principal elevation of 
Chalfield Manor-house (which has an 
aspect nearly northern) is striking and 
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those deviations from uniformity— 
those recedings and projections ; abut- 
ments and angles; varied patterns, 
grotesque ornaments, and quaint de- 
vices ; which seem either to have ena- 
moured the taste, or gratified the 
whim, of the early English architects— 
producing, altogether, a stirring effect 
upon the imagination: which is much. 
heightened, by the grotesque effigies of 
“men atarms,”’ or squires, clad in the 
costume of their own times ; support- 
ing shields, swords, or matchlocks, 


and armorial bearings; and surmount- 
ing the points of the gables.¢+ 


beautiful; and particularly pictu- 
resque, from its exhibiting several of 





* The moat is irregular, approaching to a parallelogram. Its deficiency in for- 
mality, arises from part of it being artificial, and another portion following the course 
of a natural brook. 

+ The wall was rather imposing than defensive. It spread itself merely in front 
of the mansion and church, and was terminated at each end, by a bastion; portions of 
which still remain. 

t+ The grangia or grange was an out-of-door building ; in which the produce of the 
grain grown on the estate, was housed for domestic use. 

§ The molendinum or mill, being a fabric of the first necessity, was a constant ad- 
junct to the manorial residences of our forefathers, from very ancient times. The 
lord of the fee usually erected one or more on his demesne, for the use of his te- 
nants ; who were bound to bring their own corn thither to be ground; a certain por- 
tion of the meal was afterwards presented to the lord’s bailiff or miller. This obliga- 
tion was called secia debita molendini, or mill service. The lower part of Great 
Chalfield mill is evidently of a very early date. The most ancient account of a water 
mill occurs in a charter of Ulfere, a.p. 664. The hand mill preceded the molendi- 
num. Strutt’s Horda Angel-cynan, vol. ii. p. 13. 

|| Fish ponds were essential as appendages to the rural dwellings of our ancestors ; 
whose numerous fasts prohibited them from indulging in meat for a considerable por- 
tion of the year. The Chalfield fish ponds were extensive, commodious, and, origi- 
nally, not inelegant in form. 

q The pleasaunce. This was an open, grassy space, appropriated to the simple, 
but healthful out-of-door sports, pastimes, and exercises of the family. It now forms 
the green sward between the garden and the mill. 

** The orchard. Bad as the best of the apples were, of which the old English 
could boast, they, notwithstanding, highly esteemed them; and no country dwelling 
was complete without an orchard. Their cider, ‘‘ poor, acid tiff,’ was manufactured 
from them ; and being roasted, and immersed in warm, fat ale, the crab (or common 
apple), as we find from the old song in ‘‘ Gammar Gurton’s Needle,’’ produced a be- 
verage fit for ‘‘ a monk.’’ 

tt The present distinguished proprietor of Great Chalfield, Sir Harry Burrard Neale, 
Bart. (who immortalized himself by his firm and gallant bearing at the Nore mutiny), 
in that spirit of honourable liberality which marks his character ; and with a laudable 
anxiety to preserve this interesting example of ancient domestic architecture, in as 
perfect a state as possible: has, at different times, expended considerable sums, to ef- 
fect this object. Owing, however, to the southern main wall of the building having 
been taken down (probably a century or two ago), together with a series of apart- 
ments connected with it; the only remaining support of the ponderous roof, was the 
slight intermediate wall, which separated the northern and south-eastern divisions of 
the house. The consequence of this injudicious measure was, such a dislocation of 
the roof, and bulging of the south-eastern wall, as rendered it absolutely necessary 
to remove them altogether. In this sad, but inevitable. demolition, the noble hall, 
with its contiguous little groined apartments and beautiful oaken screen; and the 
state chamber (fronting the north) with its elaborate chimney piece (inserted in the 
time of James the First), met their final doom : 


‘* Alas! they perish’d all—all in one hour !”’ 
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The most elegant features, however, 
of the northern elevation, are two oriel 
or bay windows, projecting from the 
principal chambers, or state rooms, at 
the eastern and western extremities of 
the building; the latter, of a more 
simple; the other, of a gorgeous and 
complicated pattern. This window 
indeed, is so rich in design, and deli- 
cate in execution, both without and 
within; that, with my imperfect know- 
ledge of what is usually called Gothic 
architecture, 1 should have attributed 
its construction, rather to the time of 
Edward the Third, than to the reign of 
Henry the Sixth; the era to which 
more competent antiquaries have as- 
signed the whole of the mansion. 

A porch, or rather groined camera, 
(for it is in a line with the mansion 
wall) with its old, oaken, iron-knobbed 
door; its little jealous wicket; and its 
original securities of wooden bolts; 
forms the northern entrance into the 
principal passage of the Manor-house. 
On the right, are the rooms commonly 
used by the former and present inha- 
bitants ; and on the left stood (for, un- 
fortunately, I must now use the past 
tense), till within these six months, a 
noble ouken screen, of tasteful and ela- 
borate workmanship, corroded some- 
what, indeed, by the iron tooth of 
time, but preserving all the principal 
features of its primeval beauty.* It 
had a peculiar interest, from its being 
intimately connected with old spirit- 
stirring feudal manners: for it sup- 
ported the gallery, where, on gaudy 
days, when the ‘‘ feast’”’ was ‘ state- 
ly,”’ and the ‘‘ cheer” was “ high,” 


‘¢ The Minstrel waked the warbling lyre,” 


and either moved or soothed the minds 
of the numerous guests, who were 
seated at the long board, in ‘‘ the lofty 
windowed hall”’ below. 

This noble apartment was the boast 
and glory of Chalfield Manor-house ; 
measvring forty feet in length, twen- 
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ty in breadth, and twenty feet in 
height. It had an ample spandrelled 
Jire place on the northern side; and two 
rich bays, opposite to each other, at 
the eastern end; communicating with a 
groined apartment on one side; and on 
the other, by a passage- room and stair- 
case, with the state bed-chamber, and 
some smaller apartments, or with-draw- 
ing closets. The ceiling of this noble 
room was flat, or at least very slightly 
elliptical; divided into eight large 
squares by stout oaken beams; and 
each of these, subdivided into four 
smaller squares, by rafters proportion- 
ably less in size. The various inter- 
sections of this frame-work, were or- 
namented with bosses, bearing the 
crest of the Tropenel family—a bullock 
yoke—and their armorial motto, in old 
French :— 


“Be joug tyra belement,” 


which may be freely translated, ‘“ the 
yoke sits lightly,” —a pregnant saw; but 
whether allusive to the mild restraints 
of the happy marriage; or to the til- 
lage of “‘ the broad lands”’ of the lord 
who adopted it; must be left to the 
profound inquiries, and authoritative 
decision, of future antiquaries. 

In the inner wall of each of the 
little with-drawing closets, above the 
hall, the ingenious and prudent device 
(common in similar buildings of the 
olden time) was adopted, of ‘‘ having 
an eye and ear” upon what was going 
on, amid the revelry below. This 
was nothing more nor less, than the 
insertion of a stone mask, into the 
wall, rudely representing the human 
countenance; and pierced with holes for 
the eyes and mouth; a contrivance, by 
which the lord might not only be fur- 
nished with an opportunity of ‘see- 
ing the guests,’’ when they were “‘ mer- 
ry in the hall, and beards waggedall”’— 
but of judging also, whether, while 
they quaffed ‘‘the red Metheglin’s 
stream ;” or drained ‘‘ the black jack,” 





Care, however, has been taken, to preserve and properly support the grand front ele- 
vation to the north; so that, for a century to come, the external appearance of the 
mansion (on this quarter) will present to the eye of the visitor, the same Gothic ar- 
chitectural beauties, as it had been wont to do, previously to the dismantling of the 


interior. 


Mr. Walker’s drawings were happily made, before the demolition took place. 


He has given most minutely accurate engravings, of all the various missing, as well as 


existing, features. 


* Mr. Walker’s restoration of this screen, in his seventeenth plate, is exceedingly 


ingenious and skilful. ~ 
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of its ‘ jolly good ale and old’”—so 
highly esteemed by the cloistered 
monk*—they rigidly adhered to that 
excellent adage, coeval with themselves, 
‘Gee merrpe ande wise.” 


This magnificent hall, which had 
so often echoed in days of yore, to 
the sound of the harp, the laugh, and 
the shout; together with its contiguous 
apartments, is now no more. Their 
site has been recently covered, by com- 
fortable modern apartments. 

The church (within 40 yards of the 
dwelling-house), though small and 
plain, has some features of great in- 
terest and beauty, and which seem to 
point to an earlier era of erection, than 
that usually attributed to its ancient 
parts, the reign of Henry the Sixth.t 
Its porch is both singular and tasteful 
in pattern; and its crocketed spire, 
gives a pleasing richness and variety 
to the western end. The chief object 
of curiosity and beauty, however, is 
within—a very elegant stone screen, 
now separating the chancel from the 
body of the church, but formerly 
placed in front of a private chapel, 
added by one of the Tropenells to the 
southern side of the edifice. Armo- 
rial bearings of this family, and of 
others connected with it by marriage : 
and numerous diversified and appro- 
priated enrichments; render this piece 
of masonry well worth the attention 
of the ornamental architect.{ The 
ramifications of the Gothic windows 
of the church, having been recently 
fitted up with ancient stained glass, 
the solemn effect upon the mind, 
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usually produced by the interior of 
an ecclesiastical structure, is consider- 
ably increased. The little fabric has 
also a piscina, and a niche for holy 
water. One solitary tablet, of Gothic 
pattern, adorns its inside, on the 
southern wall, recording the memory 
of departed worth, in the following 
words : 


‘* Sacred to the Memory of Mrs. Ex1za- 
BETH PEARSON, daughter and heiress of 
John Leake, Esq. of Salter’s Hall, in the 
county of Salop: relict of Thomas Pearson, 
Esq. of Tettenhall, Staffordshire, and mo- 
ther of Anne (her youngest daughter) the 
wife of the Rev. Richard Warner, Rector of 
this Parish. Fullof faith, hope, and charity: 
she put off this mortal, to be cloathed 
with immortality, on Thursday morning 
the 12th day of April 1832, in the 89th 
year of her age. ‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, from henceforth ; 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours; and their works do 
follow them.’—Rev. xiv. 13.’ 


The little church-yard bears upon 
its surface, the ‘‘ mouldring heaps”’ of 
a few humble graves, the receptacles of 
all that was mortal, of forgotten ‘‘ vil- 
lage hinds ;” as well as three table 
monuments; one of recent, and the 
others of more distant date. Within 
the iron railings, which inclose the 
remains of two of the departed, the 
perennial flowers and shrubs, that 
blossom with every returning Spring, 
are pleasing emblems, of that revived 
and “ flourishing immortal youth,” 
which is graciously promised, to every 
sincere and practical Christian. 

It cannot be doubted, that the 





* Warton’s ‘‘ Grave of King Arthur’’ and ‘‘ Gammar Gurton’s Needle.’’ 
+ The original Parish Register of Great Chalfield (still preserved) is one of the most 
ancient in the kingdom, its first entry bearing date January 1545, only nine years 


after the order for such a parish regulation had been promulgated. 


iii. 273. 


Burn’s Ecc. Law, 


The MS. is small and thin; 9} inches long, and 54 broad: its three first 


entries (together with the title) are as follow: 


“Tue RecisteER Booke or GREATE CHALDFEILDE. 


1545. 
January 25. 
Nativatie. 
1547. Sept. 1. 
Nativitie. 
1549. June 14. 
Nativity. 


In die conv’sionis Sancti Pauli, about five of the clock in the afternoone 
of the same day, was borne Elizabeth Eyre, in the yeare of the raigne of 
King Henry the Eight, the xxxvij. 1545. 

September the first, about foure of the clocke in the morninge, was 
borne Mary Eyre, Anno Regni Edwardi Sexti I°. 1547. 

June the fourteenth, about five of the clock in the afternoone, was 
borne Margarett Eyre, Anno Regis Edwardi Sexti tertio 1549.” 


The average population of the parish, including adults and children, householders 


and domestics, has been for some years past nearly 30. 


Two large farm houses, and 


one smaller one, constitute the number of its residences. 
} Mr. Walker has given a fine restored view of this member of Chalfield Church. 
4 
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curious and reflecting visitor of Chal- 
field Manor-house and its appurte- 
nances, will feel his imagination some- 
what excited, when they carry back his 
thoughts to the era of their freshness ; 
to the inartificial manners of that early 
age ; and to the scenes of hospitality 
and merriment, which then gladdened 
the venerable pile. He will, for a 
moment, at least, feel inclined to be- 
lieve, that these ‘‘ good old times” 
teemed with joys, of which we, of the 
present day, have only the tradition :— 
the simplicity of the rustic; the gene- 
rosity of the lord; the feast in the 
hall; the Yule log, throwing a bright 
blaze through its vast extent; the 
harper and the mime in its gallery; 
and the stranger or beggar receiving 
his dole at the gateway; the charms 
of feudal privileges ; and the dignity of 
local jurisdictions—are images, which 
will naturally crowd upon his fancy, 
when he stands within this magic pre- 
cinct. But the dream will be a tran- 
sient one: for he will quickly advert 
to the shades of the brilliant picture— 
to times, when the Hundred were ty- 
rants, and the million slaves; when 
manners were fierce and coarse, and 
pleasures were merely sensual; when 
prejudices were incorrigible, and super- 
stition profound; when stupid igno- 
rance was universal among the lower 
orders, and to write and read, were 
the accomplishments only of the gen- 
try. Comparing this rude and dis- 
gusting outline, with the finished por- 
trait of the age in which he lives, he 
will feel thankful to have been born in 
these latter and brighter days; when 
social intercourse is general, softened, 
and refined ; when education is almost 
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as wide as our population, and daily 
becoming more universal; when the 
arts are reaching perfection; when 
latent and untried energies of nature, 
heretofore unknown to Man, are now 
administering to his use, convenience, 
or luxury; and when Science may 
triumphantly assert, that she can 
measure the distance of the furthest 
tixed star, from our own little planet ; 
and detect the nebule, which float 
upon the confines of created space. 

I am not one of those, who are 
scared at the much-ridiculed, but 
pregnant expression, ‘‘the march of 
intellect :”” I gladly see the general 
mind progressing and developing ; and 
I verily believe, that the issue will be 
good. 

Major rerum mihi nascitur ordo. 


*« Knowledge,” says our immortal 
Bacon, ‘“‘ is power ;’’ and he might 
have added, that sound knowledge is 
virtue also. But time must be allowed 
for its diffusion and establishment ; 
and we should not feel alarmed, if its 
natural effects be not immediately ap- 
parent. Information—religivus, moral, 
and useful—is now spreading itself 
through all civilized nations (more 
especially through our own country) 
with a breadth and rapidity, hitherto 
unexampled in the history of the 
world ; and, assuredly, it ought not 
to be regarded as a vain hope, that 
this great fact, indicates an approach 
to that period, when mankind will be 
universally wiser and better than they 
now are; when they will feel and 
manifest, a practical conviction of that 
eternal truth—rTo BE VIRTUOUS, IS TO 
BE HAPPY. 

Yours, &c. 


, 


VIATOR. 





MANOR-HOUSE AT SOUTH WRAXHALL, WILTSHIRE, 
(With a Plate.) 


Mr. Urean, Feb. 15. 

HAVING heard that you were about 
to call the attention of your readers 
to the Manor House at South Wrax- 
hall, in Wiltshire, I am anxious to 
offer a few remarks on its early history 
and its architecture ; especially as I, 
last summer, took accurate geometri- 
cal sketches and admeasurements of 
the whole range of building (which 
may indeed, without impropriety, be 
called the ‘‘ Longe Howse ’’), intending 

Gent. Mag. Vou. IX. 


them to form the concluding part of 
my volume, entitled ‘‘ Examples of 
Gothic Architecture ”’ ‘‘ Third Series ;’’ 
together with the Church of St. Nicho- 
las at Biddestone, in the same county, 
remarkable for its singular Belfry. 
The reputed manor! of South Wrax- 
hall, Wrokeshale or Wreksehale, 
anciently formed part of the manor of 





1 It was not a Manor in the time of 
Edward I. 
2L 








Bradford, which latter was granted to 
the Abbess and Convent of Shaftes- 
bury by King Etheldred,? and con- 
firmed to them by Richard the first 
and Edward the first ;? so that of its 
early history little or nothing can, at 
this remote period, be correctly ascer- 
tained. The first mention I find madeof 
the place itself is in the Chartulary of 
the Abbey, Harl. MSS. No. 61; where 
it is stated that ‘‘ Agnes de la Ferer,”" 
whose name occurs as Abbess in 1252, 
1257, and 1267, ‘* with the consent of 
the Convent conceded and confirmed 
to God and the blessed Mary Magda- 
lene of Fernlegh,* and to the monks 
serving God at that place, the gift 
which Martin chaplain of Wrekeshale 
made them, viz. a messuage which the 
same Martin held of them in the ville 
of Wrokeshale with halfa hide of land, 
with pasture and appurtenances ”’ for 
which they were to pay a certain rent.® 





2 See the Chartulary of the Abbey of 
Shaftesbury, Harl. MSS. 61. 

3 On a plea of ‘‘ Quo warranto”’ temp. 
Edw. I. the Abbess of Shaftesbury con- 
tended that her right to the Manor of 
Bradford was derived from a grant by 
Richard I. and the jury determined that 
her title was undisputed. Placita de 


Quo Warranto, Rot. 47 and 50. 

* Monkton-Farley, about a mile from 
Wraxhall. 

§ Harl. MSS. 61. fol. 92. 








This, however, I imagine refers to a 
small building which still exists in a 
field adjoining the Manor House, pos- 
sessing evident marks of great anti- 
quity ; and from an immense chimney 
coeval with the building, which is of 
early-English character, seems to have 
been a Hospitium as the one at Chapel 
Plaster.6 And in the valuation taken 
temp. Henry VIII. the tenement at 
Wraxhall is valued at 17. 3s. per ann. 
It is next mentioned in the 25th year 
of the reign of Edward III. when the 
Abbess and Convent of Shaftesbury 
manumitted Thomas Scathelok their 
Villain of the Manor of Bradford, and 
granted to him and Editha his wife, 
daughter of Roger le Porter, one mes- 
suage and two virgates and nine acres 
of land and four acres of meadow with 
appurtenances in Lyghe and Wrokes- 
hale, within the Manor of Bradford, 
and common of pasture for their cattle 
upon 1164 acres of land in the said 
ville within the aforesaid manor, and 
upon 100 acres of pasture within the 
township of Lyghe.’ It came into the 
possession of the family of Longe or le 
Long prior to the reign of Henry VI. 
but by what means I have not been 
able to discover. Camden in his Re- 





® See Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1835, p. 143. 
7 Escaet. de anno vicesimo quinto Ed- 
wardi II]. 53, 2nd Nos. in Turri Lond. 
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maines says, “‘a young gentleman of 
the house of Preux being of tall stature, 
attending on the Lord Hungerford, 
Lord Treasurer of England, was among 
his fellows called Long H. who after- 
wards preferred to a good marriage by 
his Lord was called H. Long, that 
name continued to his posteritie, 
knightes and men of great worship.’’8 

The building forms three sides of a 
quadrangle, and the entrance gateway, 
which faces the south, occupies the 
centre of one side; buildings, which 
are now pulled down, supposed to have 
been stables, formed, as it were, one 
wing to the left, as represented in the 
woodcut vignette; and other offices, 
extending a great length, formed ano- 
ther wing to the right. On entering 
the court through this gateway, on 
the right is the hall, the most antient 
portion, and the with-drawing room, 
added in the time of Elizabeth (see 
the Plate) ; and facing is a long range 
of offices built and added to at various 
times. 

The house is situated on a gently 
tising ground about half a mile from 
the present parish church or rather 
chapel, as it is an attached chapel to 
the Vicarage of Bradford. 

The first known possessor of South 
Wraxhall was Robert Long, who was 
in the commission of the peace in 
1426, and M.P. for Wilts in 1433. 
He is stated to have married Alice, 
daughter and heiress of Reginald 
Popham, of North Bradley in the 
county of Wilts, and, from the armo- 
rial bearings in the hall, I presume 
him to have been the projector of the 
Manor House; but, since the first 
foundation of this ancient pile, many 
additions and alterations have been 
made, some to the detriment, and some 
to the improvement, of the edifice. 
His son and heir Henry, although 
thrice married, died without issue, 
Oct. 20th, 1490, leaving a widow 
Joane; when the estate devolved on 
his nephew Sir Thomas Long, whose 
father had married Margaret, daughter 
of Edward Wayte by the heiress of 
Draycot Cerne. ‘This Sir Thomas 
Long, 1 presume, added the entrance 
gateway, as on one of the terminations 
of the label over the archway (which 





® «Camden's Remaines,”’ by J. Phili- 
pot, p. 142. 
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is a very flat four-centred pointed arch 
cf late date) is the fetterlock, a badge 
borne by the possessers of Draycot 
Cerne, on account of their being mar- 
shalls at the coronations,® and on 
the other was the Stag’s-head, now 
destroyed, but which was _ perfect 
when Aubrey visited South Wraxhall. 
He also, I am of opinion, erected the 
Altar Tomb, now in the Church at 
South Wraxhall, which is engraved in 
your Magazine for June 1835, to the 
memory of Joane, relict of his uncle 
Long Henry mentioned above, who 
I think must have been a daughter of 
Thomas Berkeley by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Thomas Seymer.!? 
This opinion, | find, is at variance with 
that expressed in your Mag. for June 
1835; but I am induced to adopt it 
from the late style of mouldings, and 
the circumstance of the fetterlock be- 
ing so profusely scattered on the mo- 
nument, which badge, I believe, was 
not borne by the Longs until Sir Tho- 
mas Long became the possessor of 
Draycot Cerne. Aubrey thus mentions 
it: ‘‘ In the church here (S. Wraxall) in 
Longs chapelle, an old altar monu- 
ment of freestone on w“ lies a figure 
with a robe, but so cove’ w"* a deske 
not well to be discerned.. I guess it 
to be of a woman..... The south 
side was as the north, but now almost 
defaced.”’ e 

The armorial bearings on the brack- 
ets supporting the ribs of the ele- 
gant oak roof of the hall, now ob- 
scured by a modern ceiling, would lead 
one to imagine that these brackets 
were put up by the same person, and 
the late style in which they are carved 
would certainly strengthen such a sup- 
position; but the roof itself, which is 
richly ornamented with quatrefoils be- 
tween the principals, is certainly of 
the same date as the exterior, which I 
consider was built very early in the 
reign of Henry VI., and from the great 
similarity of the plan to that of Great 
Chalfield, which is only distant 3 miles, 
I am induced to think that it served as 
a model for that magnificent fabric,"! 


9 See ‘‘ Le Neve’s Baronets,’’ p. 46. 
Gent. Mag. for June 1835, p. 590. 

10 See ‘‘ Le Neve’s Baronets,’’ Vol. I. 
Coll. Arms. 

11 See Gent. Mag. for Aug. 1833, p. 
139 and plate ; also Walker’s History and 
Antiquities of the Manor House and 
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although the dimensions of the two 
are very different, that at Great Chal- 
field being much larger. 

Leland in his Itinerary says ‘‘ Mr. 
Long hath a little maner, about a mile 
from Munketon Farley, at Wrexley.’”!2 

Sir Thomas Long was of the ‘‘ Great 
Compaignie of noblemen ”’ who served 
under Edward Duke of Buckingham 
against Perkin Warbeck, which cir- 
cumstance I imagine to have been 
recorded in the stained glass which, 
at one time, adorned all the windows 
of the Manor House, as related by 
Aubrey in his collections for Wilts, 
and enumerated in your Mag. for 
June 1835, as most of the coats of 
arms born by the distinguished per- 
sonages who were his companions in 
that expedition, are found amongst 
them.'3 Not a vestige of this delight- 
ful accompaniment to the tracery 
headed windows now remains, save a 
small part of a small window over the 
porch of the hall!!! so that great im- 
portance is to be attached to Aubrey’s 
MSS. now in the Ashmolean Museum. 
Many additions were made in the time 
of Elizabeth by Sir Walter Long, great- 
grandson of Sir Thomas, who was on 
terms of intimacy with Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The left wing of the Manor 
House, containing, as at Chalfield, 
the Guest-chamber, was pulled down, 
and a stately with-drawing room was 
built, ornamented by a richly carved 
chimney-piece, and a still more richly 
ribbed plaster ceiling; which room is 





Church of Great Chalfield, Wilts, 4to. 
Lond. 1837. 

12 He then goes on to say: ‘‘ The origi- 
nal setting up of the House of the Longes 
cam, as I lernid from Mr. Boneham, by 
this meanes. 

‘““One Long Thomas, a stoute felaw, 
was sette up by one of the old Lordes 
Hungrefordes, And after bycause this 
Thomas was caullid Long Thomas, Long 
after was usurpid for the name of the 
family. This Lung Thomas master had 
sum Lande by Hungreford’s procuration. 
Then succedid hym Robert and Henry. 
Then cam one Thomas Long descend- 
ing of younger Brother and could skille 
of the Law, and had the inheritance of the 
aforesaid Longes. Syr Henry and Sir 
Richard Long were sunnes to this Thomas.” 
Itinerary, Vol. II. fol. 30, p. 25, Oxon. 
1711. 

13 Gent. Mag. June 1835, compare p. 
591 with p. 593. : 
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entered from the hall by a wide stair- 
case leading out of the north east bay, 
while the south-east bay communi- 
cates with a spacious cellar under this 
room. A screen, at the entrance end 
of the hall, divides off a passage which 
leads to an inner court by a covered 
way to the kitchen and offices. This 
court has a well in the middle of it. 
An additional kitchen was added at 
the same time as the drawing-room, 
eastward of the ancient one. 

The front wall of the drawing-room 
projects some five or six feet from the 
bay of the hall, as may be seen in the 
accompanying plate, which was not 
the case before the alteration took place, 
as the old roof still exists above the 
Elizabethan ceiling, and extends, from 
the wall of the bay only, to the stair- 
case; and in this wall is an immense 
mullioned and transomed window 
which returns round the corner so 
contrived, and another window, of 
nearly the same dimensions, looks out 
from the other end of this room into 
the garden. In giving additional width 
to this room it was found expedient to 
preserve the old roof, and, for the sup- 
port of the wall plate, to leave a pier 
about midway between the two end 
walls, which occasions a curious angu- 
lar projection inside the room oppo- 
site the fireplace, ornamented with 
niches and dwarf columns. To the 
rear of the drawing-room, and as- 
cended by a short flight of steps from 
it, is a bed-room, and under that a 
parlour; these steps also lead into a 
small closet over the north-east bay ; 
but all communication with that over 
the south-east bay was cut off by the 
alteration : the door, however, still re- 
mains some feet above the present 
floor, behind the stone work of the 
fireplace. 

The park or plaisaunce | presume to 
have been in front of the hall, as, in 
the wall which incloses the court:on 
the west side, an old doorway still re- 
mains exactly opposite the porch of 
the hall. 

At the death of Sir Walter Long, 
who had marrie:] twice, the estates of 
South Wraxhall and Draycot Cerne 
became again distinct possessions by 
a stratagem said to have been laid by 
the second wife, who prevailed upon 
Sir Walter to disinherit the son by his 
first marriage; but the trustees not only 
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arrested the corpse at the church porch, 
but by commencing a lawsuit against 
the second son, obliged him to accept 
of a moiety of the estates, the eldest 
taking South Wraxhall and the other 
Draycot Cerne.'* This was about the 
middle of the reign of James I. The 
Manor of South Wraxhall descended in 
regular succession to the grandson of 
John Long, esq. (Sir Walter’s eldest son 
and rightful heir); his name was Hope 
Long, who died without male issue in 
1715; when the estate passed to his 
cousin Walter Long, esq. whose son 
Walter died 1781 unmarried, bequeath- 





14 Aubrey’s Miscellanies, pp. 75, 76, 
8vo. Lond. 1721. 


FORMER TIMES, occasionyeD BY 


DR.WHATELEY (now Archbishop 
of Dublin), in his answer to a state- 
ment of Colonel Arthur, in his second 
letter to Lord Grey, observes, “‘ that the 
average condition of the industrious 
labourer in England is not worse, but 
better, than in Lord Bacon’s time ;” 
and he forms this conclusion on the 
increase of national wealth being 
greater since that time than the in- 
crease of population. ‘‘ Estimated 
even in wheat (he says) the week’s 
wages of a common labourer seem to 
have been, in Bacon’s time, equal to 
about three or four pecks, now to about 
five or six. In articles of clothing and 
most other manufactured commodities 
the disparity is well known to be much 
greater in consequence of the improve- 
ments of machinery.”” Now, without 
looking into the tables in Malthus, and 
taking for granted that this compara- 
tive estimate of the weekly wages is 
correct, I consider that the condition 
of the labourer cannot be ascertained 
from that single article of sustenance ; 
but that other circumstances will be 
found much to qualify it, and indeed 
affect altogether the correctness of 
the statement. Let us balance the 
advantages of either side; and, first, 
as regards the labourer of the pre- 
sent day, they are, according to Dr. 
Whateley, 

1. Wages equal to five or six pecks 
of wheat per week. 

2. Clothing and manufactured goods 
cheaper. 
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ing the estate to the sons of his cousin 
Catharine, the wife of John Long of 
Monkton and sister of Hope Long ; 
her elder son John died unmarried, 
when the estate passed to his brother 
Thomas, whose son, Walter Long, 
esq. of Whaddon and Wraxhall, (well 
known as Mr. Walter Long of Bath) 
died 1807 sine prole, bequeathing his 
estates to Trustees, remainder to Wal- 
ter Long, esq. M.P. for Wilts, the 
present possessor, son and heir of the 
late R. G. Long, esq. of Rowd Ashton ; 
who, I rejoice to add, intends to pre- 
serve this venerable fabric from further 
decay. Yours, &c. 

Tuomas Larkins WALKER. 


AN ASSERTION OF Dr. WHATELEY. 


Secondly, for the other side of the 
question, the superior advantages of 
the labourer in past times. 

1. The wages of a labourer were 
not expended, as now, according to 
the market price of wheat. It was the 
universal custom of the farmers to sell 
wheat to their labourers at reduced 
prices, independently of their wages. 
Thus, a labourer had his wheat at six 
shillings the bushel, though it might 
be selling at market at 35s. or even 40s. 
the comb. Butter was sold to him at 
4d. per pound, while it fetched 9d. or 
10d. at the shop. Barley for the la- 
bourer’s beer was also sold with like 
reduction. Common cheese at a penny 
the pound, and milk, in many cases, 
was given. Thus each labourer, or 
rather the labourers belonging to each 
farmer, had a private market always 
below the average of the public one ; 
the above not being exceptions, but 
customs universally practised, steady 
and uniform as laws. In the present 
day, a labourer has no indulgence of 
this kind whatsoever. 

2ndly. A labourer had one or two 
days’ board given him weekly at the 
farm-house: this also has ceased. 

3rdly. The rents of cottages were less 
by a full moiety than they now are, 
being now on an average of 41. and fifty 
years back they had not risen beyond 
half that sum. 

4thly. The quantity of garden-ground 
allotted to cottages has been much 
reduced by the landlords and farmer 
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during the high prices of the late war; 
not to speak of the inclosure of com- 
mons, and wastes, and slips of ground, 
on which a cow could be pastured. 
On this head let us hear a good autho- 
rity in Bacon’s time :—‘‘ The great 
fertility (says Sir Kenelm Digby) and 
riches of England consist chiefly in 
pasturage of cattle, whereof we have the 
fairest in the world, principally of 
oxen and kine. There isnot the meanest 
cottager but hath a cow to furnish his 
family with milk.” At this time there 
is not a single labourer in the parish 
where we are writing, out of a popu- 
lation of six hundred, who’bas a cow, 
or land enough to keep one; or even 
sufficient ground for the growth of 
potatoes for a large family. 

5thly. The only manufactured arti- 
cles, much used in the labourer’s fa- 
mily, which have been reduced in 
price, are those of female dress; but 
a considerable drawback from this re- 
duction must be allowed for the infe- 
riority in thearticles. Cheap and bad 
goods deluge every village. Stockings 
may be had at a shilling per pair, but 
are not at all cheaper, in reality, than 
at the old price of two shillings, and 
so of gowns, shawls, &c. The greatest 
expense of the labourer, as regards 
clothing, is in leather. This has al- 
tered little in price; and the shoe- 
maker’s bill for a man, wife, and five 
children would be nearly equal to his 
rent. 

6thly. The labourers in former times 
got their families off their hands much 
earlier than they now can. Their 
children were all wanted, as soon as 
they could perform any work; they 
now remain at home unemployed, and 
form a heavy incumbrance on the pa- 
rents’ means. All cottage manufac- 
ture having ceased, if the girls cannot 
obtain places as servants, and but a 
small number can, they remain at 
home, idle, or in very casual employ- 
ment. 

7thly. Formerly a labourer’s wife 
and family could earn, by spinning, 
as much as equalled the weekly amount 
of the man’s wages. At the present 
time, the subsistence of the family 
depends almost entirely on the single 
labour of the man. This is the greatest 
alteration of all in the labourer’s situ- 
ation. This took place about 30 or 40 
years since. At this time, not one single 
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girl or woman in this parish knows 
how to spin: their mothers and grand- 
mothers lived by their wheel. 

8thly. The population was less, as 
compared to the area of labour. La- 
bourers were always in request; their 
employment constant, and consequent- 
ly their wages certain. At this time, 
generally speaking, the supply exceeds 
the demand. Labourers are put on in 
busy times, as seed time, hay making, 
harvest, &c. and taken off when the 
press of work is past. For many days 
together they are thrown on their own 
resources before they are again em- 
ployed; a large discount this to be 
taken from their wages. 

9thly. From the duty on sea-borne 
coals, mineral firing has become very 
expensive ; so much so, a8 to destroy 
the woollen manufactures of the eastern 
counties. Wood, which was formerly 
partly given, and partly sold at low 
prices, is now with difficulty procured. 

10thly. All the young single labour- 
ers lived formerly (to within these last 
30 years) in the farm-houses, and were 
well fed and lodged. They now live 
in lodgings, with relatives and friends, 
with very inferior accommodation. 

I have not, certainly, in the above 
statement confined myself to one par- 
ticular zra—the time of Bacon—be- 
cause it would be difficult to ascertain 
with exactness the labourer’s situation 
at a period so remote; but the great 
change in the condition of the labourer 
took place during the last war, or in 
the interval between 20 and 40 years 
since. Previous to that, their con- 
dition seems to have remained sta- 
tionary for a long time, together with 
the whole system of agriculture. Prices 
varied little, few improvements took 
place, tenants seldom changed their 
occupations, and rents on the whole 
were low. The account which I have 
given of the situation of the labourers 
will reach back for a century, and 
perhaps would be found not incorrect 
for another century behind the last. 

Thus it would appear, that though 
the actual money wages of the labourer 
might command a larger quantity of 
wheat, yet that other circumstances, 
including the liberality of the employer 
(himself living more at ease), and the 
more regular market for labour, more 
than compensated for the difference. 
And thus J cannot consider Dr.Whate- 
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ley’s estimate, taken from only one 
section of the whole argument, to be 
conclusive of the question ; besides, I 
think it would be difficult to imagine 
a large industrious body of the com- 
munity like the agricultural labourers, 
ever living for a long period in a state 
of greater depression than at the pre- 
sent time: scarcely a labourer in the 
parish has a single shilling beyond the 
wages of the current week. The diet 
of labourers varies much according to 
localities. Jn Wiltshire, the staple 
food are bread and greens; in Nor- 
folk, potatoes and dumplings; in 
Essex and Kent a greater proportion 
of bacon and animal food. In former 
times, milk with rye bread, or rye 
mixed with wheat, formed a more 
general article of diet than now. In 
the corn counties the labourers seem 
to have a more plentiful subsistence ; 
though we believe that in Lincelnshire 
they are in a much better condition 
than in the neighbouring county of 
Norfolk. Speaking generally, prices 
and wages are not sufficiently adjusted 
to afford the agricultural labourers 
such a maintenance as from their cha- 
racter and industry they deserve; and 
their subsistence is confined within the 
painful limits of what is absolutely ne- 
cessary. Saving, in any degree, is 
beyond their power, and the slightest 
puff of misfortune oversets them and 
their too-fragile fortunes. The old 
attachment between the master and 
servant is broken up; the labourer 
used to look on the farm he worked 
on as a boy, as affording a certain 
employment to him for after life. He 
had no idea of being separated from it ; 
and the same of the farmer: a few years 
have made a vast difference in this 
respect. In this parish, 20 years since, 
were farmers whose fathers and grand- 
fathers, andancestors beyond them, had 
been on the same farms for time imme- 
morial. At the present day, there is 
not one farmer in the parish who has 
had his occupation for seven years. 
The residence of landlords on their 
estates, care in selecting their tenants, 
attention to the conduct and condition 
of each labourer and his family, under 
a wise discretion and with liberal con- 
duct, can alone restore the agricultural 
community to a state safe and satis- 
factory. There are virtues and ener- 
gies still sleeping in the labourer’s 
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bosom, ready to spring forth when the 
call is made, and the higher ranks do 
their duty. The too general substitute 
of attornies and paid agents, superin- 
tending estates ata per-centage upon the 
rentals, and acting in lieu of the prin- 
cipals, is of incalculable mischief. It 
brings all connection between the land- 
lord and tenant under a numerical 
table, a debtor and creditor account ; 
and no consideration for the la- 
bourer is found in the balance sheet. 
The clergy have done much good in 
supplying partially the place of the 
proprietor; but their power and pro- 
perty is too limited to remedy the evils 
growing out of a neglected estate, an 
absent landlord, and an agent who 
looks only to the amount of the re- 
ceipts ; to increase which he too often 
sacrifices the interests and happiness 
of those humble classes to whose exer- 
tions he is indebted for the situation 
that he has not the feeling, the wis- 
dom, and the virtue rightly and bene- 
ficially to use. 

Note.—We became acquainted, a 
few weeks since, with an instance of 
the thoughtless cruelty too often exer- 
cised by those who are used to look on 
estates simply as gold and silver mines, 
paying so much profit above the ex- 
pense of working. An attorney made 
a call on the estate he superintends, 
or rather occasionally visits. He found 
an old labourer on the farm who had 
worked there for 50 years. He was 
pronounced to be too old, and dismissed 
at once. We were witnesses of the 
distress and sorrow of the family thus 
deprived of their chief resource, ten 
shillings a-week. This lasted some 
weeks ; nothing but gloom and de- 
spondence hung on all: they would 
inevitably have been ruined. Fortu- 
nately the landlord happened to come 
down for a few days, heard the story, 
and restored the man at an increased 
rate of wages. Assuredly no attorney 
ought to have been vested with such 
power, who did not know that such a 
labourer ought to have been kept by 
the estate, on which he had worked 
for half a century, and a deduction 
from the profits of the estate for that 
purpose, and to that amount, considered 
as absolutely necessary; nay, rather 
say, cheerfully and gratefully bestowed. 

AGRICOLA, 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 8. 

IN reading Lord Hailes’s Transla- 
tion of Lactantius de Mortibus Perse- 
cutorum, I find a note of his at p. 
215, on a passage which is very cor- 
rupt. The author is alluding to the 
execution of some ladies of high rank 
by the Emperor Daia; and he says, 


Vossius 
Greevius 


Gale. ‘ F 
Abbas a S. Hilario 
Bauldri ‘ * 
Cuperus ; 
Columbus 


Most of these conjectures are ex- 
ceedingly clumsy and wide of the 
mark, but the one of Baluze is worthy 
of attention—‘‘ Promoti militari modo 
instructi velites et sagittarii prose- 
quuntur ;” but neither the syntax nor 
sense is quite right: for Lactantius 
did not mean to say that the Promoti, 
the captains or leaders, were drawn up 
in military array or rank, as would 
be the case according to this construc- 
tion. Thinking, therefore, that that 


very learned critic is right in the sub- 
stitution of velites, I propose to read 
the sentence in the following manner : 
—‘‘ Promoti, militari modo instructis 
velitibus et sagittariis, prosequuntur.” 
“<The officers followed, with their light 
troops and archers drawn up in mili- 


tary files or columns.” I may add, to 
corroborate my improvement on the 
former reading, that Lactantius is ex- 
ceedingly fond of using the form of 
the ablative absolute, so much so as to 
border on affectation. 

2nd. I now come to another work 
of the same very judicious, candid, 
and Jearned author (Lord Hailes) — 
The account of the martyrs at Smyrna 
and Lyons. In the account of the 
death of Polycarp, the circumstance of 
a dove having been said to have flown 
from the martyr’s body while con- 
suming, is well known. The passage 
on which this is founded is the fol- 
lowing :—eénAbe meprorepa, Kai TAROos 
aipatos, “there went out of it a 
dove and much blood,’’—the execu- 
tioner having pierced Polycarp with a 
dagger—éipidiov. Dr. C. Middleton 
and other writers, in the same Jine of 
argument, have ridiculed this as a 
fable or fraud of the Christians; and 

5 


Criticisms on Lactantius and Eusebius. 
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to prevent the multitude (moved with 
pity) from rescuing the prisoners out 
of the hands of the executioners,— 
** Promoti, militari modo instructibile 
menses sagittarii prosequuntur,” the 
‘‘ulcus”’ seems to be fixed on bile 
menses. The conjectures of the critics 
are as follows :— 


Et Viennenses sagittarii. 
Telis et sagittis. 

Velites et sagittarii. 
Collinieutes sagittas. 
Preecedunt—equites et sag. 
Instructi pilo et ense. 

Ut milites et sagittarii. 
Vigiles et sagittarii. 


it has been said that Lucian meant to 
allude to it in his account of a vulture 
coming out of the funeral pile of the 
Cynic philosopher Peregrinus; but it 
appears that these words relating to 
the dove are not found in the text of 
Eusebius, but were first introduced 
by the Greek menologists; yet grant- 
ing the desire of the writer to intro- 
duce a marvellous circumstance, it is 
surely very inartificially done, and the 
manner in which the dove is men- 
tioned, ‘‘ there came out a dove and 
much blood,” would suggest that the 
soundness of the text should be ex- 
amined. Accordingly, Le Moine sug- 
gested that the reading should be— 
‘« The executioner having pierced Poly- 
carp, abundance of blood flowed out 
of his left side, en’ dporepa. Jortin 
adopts this reading with the altera- 
tion of é&mdAOev for e&n\P, and en’ 
dpiorepa for em dpiorepa, (v. Re- 
marks on Eccl. History, ii. p. 124); 
yet Lord Hailes observes — ‘* that 
blood issued from the left side of Poly- 
carp is a circumstance insignificant 
in itself, and which could scarcely 
have fallen under the observation of 
the Christian spectators.”” I beg, 
therefore, in all becoming diffidence, to 
propose my reading —éfnd\Oev mépe 
orepva mAnOos datos, —‘* much 
blood flowed about his breast, or upper 
part of the body.”” My emendation 
keeps entirely to the original reading, 
except in the substitution of a single 
letter v ; the comparative merits of the 
two readings, I leave to the judgment 
of your readers. 

Prudentius speaks of the soul of the 
virgin Eulalia, which issued from her 
mouth in the shape of a white dove. 
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Emicat inde Columba recens, 
Martyris os nive candidior 
Visa relinquens et astra sequi 
Spiritus hic erat Eulalie 
Lacteolus, celer, innocuus. 
Hi. in Laud, Eulalia, 1. 160. 


3. In a note in his edition of Lac- 
tantius de Justitia, p. 146, Lord Hailes 
says, ‘‘ Expendantur Heroes quorum 
ductu et auspiciis Christianorum super- 
stitionem profligatam comperimus. 1. 
Hic rem quandam fatalem astris inesse 
autumat. 2. Illosonos audit infandis 
et oculis novo splendore prestingi sen- 
tit, et inde sibi librorum edendorum 
omen occipit, 3. Nec desunt qui 
spectra nequaquam credita expave- 
scant! Res notas loquor, dissimulatis 
nominibus.”? Who are these deistical 
writers to whom Lord Hailes alludes? 
I presume Lord Herbert of Chirbury 
to be the second. 

4. In Lord Hailes’s translation of the 
Octavius of Minucius Felix (v. note, p. 
140), the author, speaking of Curtius 
leaping into the gulph, has the follow- 
ing words—‘‘ Qui equitis sui vel mole 
vel honore hiatum profundz voraginis 
coequavit.” That this is a corrupt 


passage there is no doubt ; some critics 
read “‘ onere” for honore ; others con- 
sider ‘‘ honore” as meaning the offer- 
ings of corn thrown by the Roman 
people to the honour of Curtius, which, 
with the bulk of his horse, (for equitis 
is translated as bearing the meaning of 


“equi’’) filled up the chasm. But 
surely this interpretation is lame and 
ludicrous enough. I confess my inabi- 
lity to set the passage right ; but I think 
“vel mole, vel honore,”’ or ‘‘ onere,’’ to 
be a gloss from the margin, by one who 
either explained ‘‘ mole” ‘‘ onere,”’ or 
was doubtful which was the true reading. 
P. 158. The Heathen objects to the 
Christian, ‘‘ Ecce pars vestrum et major 
et melior, opere fame laboratis.”” Some 
read “ ope, re, fame,”’ which does not 
remove the difficulty, but only varies 
it. Davies would read ‘‘ pauperie ;’’ 
but it is rather wide of the text, and 
“ egetis ” having preceded it, it intro- 
duces tautology. I am inclined to con- 
jecture ‘‘ tanfopere fame laborantis,”’ 
suffer under extreme hunger. As there 
is only a single MS. of Minucius (that 
in the library of the King of France), 
no assistance is afforded to the critic 
in his attempts to restore the genuine 
reading of the author. J, M. 


Gent, Mae. Vor. IX, 


Mr. Ursan, Cambridge, 8th Feb. 

I THINK you have not done justice 
to Henry the Eighth in the remarks 
you made in your last number on the 
subject of the foundation of Trinity 
College, in this University. 

In a review of the ‘‘ Memorials of 
Cambridge”’ you state that the foun- 
dation of the college is attributed to 
Henry the Eighth, but that “ it is not 
to be hence inferred that any portion 
of the spoil [arising from the suppres- 
sion of the religious houses] was de- 
dicated to the endowment of this esta- 
blishment.”’ 

The fact, however, is that Henry 
the Eighth, by letters patent dated the 
24th December, in the 38th year of 
his reign (five days after the founda- 
tion of the college), granted to the 
master, fellows, and scholars various 
manors, rectories, tithes, houses, and 
other estates, principally the property 
of dissolved monasteries, and of King’s- 
hall and Michael-house. The clear 
annual value of the estates comprised 
in this grant was 16781. 3s. 9§d. and 
the rents reserved to the Crown 
amounted to 381. 3s. 94d. The site 
of the college is not included in this 
grant, having passed by the charter of 
foundation dated the 19th of the same 
month, and the annual value of such 
part of the estates as had belonged to 
King’s-hall and Michael-house appears 
from the grant in question to have 
been as follows :—King’s-hall, 185/. 
12s. 7d. and Michael-house, 1441. 
3s. 13d. 

This grant, which is not noticed in 
the ‘* Memorials,”’ shews that Trinity 
college is indebted to Henry the Eighth 
for estates of the annual value in his 
time of 1300/. per annum, and which, 
I dare say, now yields a revenue of as 
many thousands. 

To those acquainted with the nature 
of our ancient academical establish- 
ments, it is unnecessary to add, that 
the various hostles which were added 
to the college had no endowments 
whatever. 

Mr. Wright, in his ‘‘ Memorials,” 
(page 6,) makes the annual revenue of 
King’s-hall, at its dissolution, to have 
been 2147. Os. 3d. It is probable, 
therefore, that some part of the reve- 
nues of that house were retained by 
the King; but he gave the new founda- 
tion so much more than he took away, 
that he is, I — justly entitled to 
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the honour (which has been awarded 
him for centuries) of being the founder 
of the most distinguished college in 


Europe. 

With respect to the observation that 
the present college is not even indebted 
to the reputed founder for its build- 
ings, I would remark, that Henry the 
Eighth ought not to be subjected to 
reproach on this account, for it will 
be found that he survived the founda- 
tion of the college but a very few 
weeks. The college was founded 19th 
Dec. 1546, and the King died on the 
28th January following. What he 
would have done for the society had 
he lived, it is impossible of course to 
conjecture; but the probability is, that 
the college suffered materially by the 
Wemise of its royal founder occurring 
so soon after its establishment. 

I may perhaps be excused if I avail 
myself of this opportunity of pointing 
out some inaccuracies in, and of mak- 
ing a few additions to, Mr. Wright’s 
account of Trinity college. 

At pages 6 and 7 of the ‘‘ Memo- 
rials,” Mr. Wright mentions St. John’s 
hostle as adjoining King’s hall. He 
evidently, however, intends to refer to 
the ancient hospital of St. John. The 
difference between a hospital and a 
hostle is by no means immaterial. 
St. John’s hostle adjoined the old 
church of St. John the Baptist, and 
was granted to King’s college (in the 
site of which it was included) by 
Henry the Sixth in 1445. 

At page 8 it is stated, that the pre- 
sent gateway tower, which formed the 
— entrance of King’s hall, was 
built about 1531 or 1532, at the ex- 
pense of 104/. and at page 52 is the 
following passage :—‘‘ The great en- 
trance tower, on the east side of the 
court, built by the scholars in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, preserves 
its original appearance; and among 
its sculptured ornaments facing the 
street, is the statue of that king, as re- 
presented in our cut at page 49, placed 
under a canopy, with the royal arms 
beneath, supported by two lions. On 
each side are three armorial bearings 
‘of different branches of that monarch’s 
family.” 

Mr. Wright has not given the autho- 
rity for the statement as to the time at 
which the gateway in question was 
erected, and I am induced to suspect 
he is mistaken in this particular. 
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Although the gateway by no means 
preserves its original appearance, as 
will presently be shown, yet I think 
enough remains to justify the opinion 
that it was erected in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth. The royal arms 
are supported by two lions, and it 
would seem from Williment’s Regal 
Heraldry that Edward the Fourth was 
the only monarch of England who 
used those supporters. In a smaller 
escutcheon, at the foot of the royal 
arms, is the following coat :—Vert, 3 
stags trippant Argent, armed and un- 
guled, Or.* These are the well-known 
arms of Rotheram, and I find from the 
list given in Carter’s History of the 
University, page 310, that Roger Ro- 
theram (who was probably a relative 
of the archbishop) was master of 
King’s hall from 1475 to 1481, during 
which period, I conceive, the gateway 
must have been erected. The royal 
arms are without the garter, and from 
the fleurs de lis in the arms of France 
being semée, are evidently intended 
for those of Edward the Third, although 
the supporters of Edward the Fourth 
have been used. The statue of Henry 
the Eighth has probably been inserted 
in a niche which was originally occu- 
pied by that of Edward the Third, for 
the following inscription still remains 
in gilt capitals of an antique character : 

“* Edvardus Tertius Fundator 

Aule Regis mcccxxxvil.” 

The armorial bearings on each side of 
the gateway are certainly those of 
different branches of Henry the 
Eighth’s family, but of somewhat re- 
mote branches, as they are the arms of 
the sons of Edward the Third, as 
appears by the inscriptions under them 
as follows :— 

‘¢ Edmondus D. Ebor. C. Cantabrugie.”’ 

** Leonell* D. Clarentie C. de Ulster.”’ 

‘* Edvardus P. Wallie v°. Black Prince.’’ 

‘* Gulielm* de Hatfeld demortuus in- 
fans.’” 

“‘Joh’es D. Lancastrie v°. John of 
Gaunt.’’ 

‘* Tho". D. Gloucestrie C. Essexie.’’ 
The escutcheon above the name of 





* This coat is described as it appeared 
a few years ago. A house painter re- 
cently employed to ‘‘ beautify ’’ the col- 
lege, took the liberty of altering the field 
from vert to azure. I hope in future no 
one unacquainted with heraldry will be 
entrusted by the college with works of 
this nature. —C, H, C. 
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William de Hatfeld is perfectly plain, 
and under that of the Black Prince is 
the badge and motto of the Prince of 
Wales. 

Mr. Wright has omitted to state 
that, on the side of the gateway facing 
the court, are statues of James the 
First, Anne of Denmark his Queen, 
and the Prince of Wales (apparently 
Prince Charles), surmounted with their 
respective armorial bearings. ‘The 
groined roof of the gateway has been 
removed many years. 

The English comedy performed at 
Trinity, before the Prince in 1641, was 
Cowley’s ‘‘ Cutter of Coleman Street,” 
which was then acted for the first 
time under the title of ‘‘ The Guar- 
dian ;”? and however much the prince 
may have been pleased, the author 
seems to have been but little gratified 
by its success; for he observes, ‘‘ It 
met, at the first representation, with 
no favourable reception, and I think 
there was something of faction against 
it by the early appearance of some 
men’s disapprobation, before they had 
seen enough of it to build their dislike 
upon their judgments.” 

There can be little douht that the 
passage quoted at page 63, from Eve- 
lyn’s Diary, refers to the library of 
St. John’s and not of Trinity. At 
least I cannot otherwise understand 
the reference to the Countess of Rich- 
mond and Archbishop Williams. The 
mistake, however, if it be one, is 
Evelyn’s. 

From the Statutes of King’s hall, 
given by Richard the Second, and 
printed in Rymer’s Foedera, vit. 249, 
it appears that the scholarships or fel- 
lowships were in the gift of the Crown; 
and in West’s Simboleography (1622), 
part 1. sec. 376, may be seen the form 
of a grant of a fellowship in that col- 
lege. 

The Statutes of Michael house were 
the first given to any college in Cam- 
bridge. There is a copy of them in 
Baker’s MS. Collections, in the Uni- 
versity library. 


Yours, &c. C. H. Cooper. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Feb. 15. 
THE sixth volume, recently pub- 
lished, of Mr. Alison’s History of the 
French Revolution, is a very able pro- 
duction, and even superior, I would 
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say, to its predecessors. The author 
has risen with his mighty subject, 
proving the observation of Tacitus— 
**Crescit cum amplitudine rerum vis 
ingenii, nec quisquam claram et illus- 
trem orationem efficere potest, nisi qui 
causam parem invenit.” (Dialog. de 
Orat. cap. 37); and, formidable as the 
book may seem from its bulk, extend- 
ing as it does to nearly 900 closely 
printed pages, the matter and the nar- 
rative (occasionally, perhaps, rather 
too highly coloured), will equally com- 
mand attention. Mr. Alison’s reli- 
gious and political bias is sufficiently 
discernible, and will, of course, en- 
counter resistance ; but, viewed com- 
prehensively, the work stands pre- 
eminent in merit of composition. Still, 
it is to be feared, that we are not yet 
enough removed from the events and 
the actors, on the great scene of ex- 
hibition, to form an impartial estimate 
of either; and if the term of a cen- 
tury be the prescriptive test of literary 
excellence, as maintained by Dr. John- 
son in his admirable preface to Shak- 
speare, how much more is that inter- 
val necessary to calm the passions, 
and dispel the mass of prejudices, 
which, in variant or adverse senses, 
the exciting occurrences that have 
passed before our eyes, and have more 
or less affected our interests as well 
as our feelings, were calculated to ge- 
nerate and inflame? 

But it is not with the intention of 
engaging in a review of this masterly 
publication that I now advert to it. 
I shall confine myself to a few obser- 
vations, principally on one of the most 
important topics of the eventful rela- 
tion, in order to add to Mr. Alison’s 
generally ample recital some circum- 
stances which I consider likely to in- 
terest your readers, and partly derived 
from a source too little apparently 
connected with his subject to have at- 
tracted his attention. 

In chapter 47th, the author dwells 
with appropriate detail on the origin 
and consequences of the famous Milan 
and Berlin, or non-intercourse decrees 
of Napoleon, as well as on the licenses 
which ultimately defeated their pro- 
fessed purpose, and converted them 
into instruments of gain for himself 
and his favourites, by whom they were 
sold to speculators at enormous prices, 
The produce of our colonies, and even 
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of our manufactures, thus found their 
way into the Continent, where they 
were purchased with an avidity en- 
hanced by the complicated difficulties 
opposed to their introduction. The 
condition of these licences, it is well 
known, was, that a concurrent and 
equivalent amount of French growth 
or industry should be exported; for 
which purpose, as Mr. Alison states, 
silks, dresses, and other articles, un- 
saleable at home from change of fa- 
shion, or redundancy of stock, were 
principally chosen. Shops and ware- 
houses were thus swept of their ac- 
cumulated lumber; but, these mate- 
rials being strictly prohibited in Eng- 
land, they were necessarily committed 
to the deep before the licensed ships 
reached our shores. This sacrifice, 
however, was trifling compared with 
the resulting profits to the speculators ; 
and Napoleon, who expected that the 
disencumbrance of the warehouses 


would impart new life to trade, con-. 


nived at this virtual evasion of the 
licences, while his coffers were filled 
by the excessive duties paid on the 
imported articles, such as two francs 
per pound on tea or coffee ; ten francs 
per pound on Jesuit’s bark, &c. by 
which he amassed, as Mr. Alison re- 
presents, the extraordinary sum of 
sixteen millions sterling, or four hun- 
dred millions of francs. 

But amongst the items of exports 
on these occasions, one of moment, 
under every consideration, has not 
been adverted to by Mr. Alison. It 
is the vast quantity of books, the re- 
fuse of the trade, but suffered to pass the 
French Custom-house at their original 
prices, and generally thrown into the 
sea, Or, as was not inaptly expressed, 
in usum Delphini, ‘sans que cette le- 
gére perte,” (says M. Bourrienne of 
these sacrifices,) ‘‘ causat le moindre 
dommage a la spéculation.’”? This 
writer, whose position at Hamburg 
afforded him the best means of infor- 
mation, applies every epithet of repro- 
bation to Napoleon’s absurd system, 
which he stigmatizes as ‘‘ odieux et 
brutal” (Mémoires, tom. vii. ch. iv.); 
but, in reference to the books, M. Re- 
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nouard, the Parisian bookseller and 
accomplished bibliographer, is, as may 
be supposed, our best authority. In 
a note at pages 286, 294, of the first 
volume of his ‘‘ Catalogue de la bib- 
liothéque d’un Amateur,” (1819, 4 
vols. Svo.) he gives some curious de- 
tails on the subject, and describes in 
vivid colours the injurious, as well 
as iniquitous measure. ‘‘ Cette gi- 
gantesque opération des licenses,”’ he 
observes, ‘‘ absurde, délirante méme, 
on l’exécuta sans la comprendre: le 
but primitif et principal fut perdu de 
vue: fortement occuper les esprits 
par un mouvement extraordinaire et 
subit, abserber une grande quantité de 
produits francais, et surtout percevoir 
des millions, était ce qu’avait voula le 
maitre.” And again, “ C’était un 
étrange moyen de consommer les pro- 
duits francais que de le faire détruire,”” 
&c. Frauds, at length, too glaring to 
be overlooked were practised, the con- 
sequence of which was confiscation of 
the ships; and utter ruin to many was 
the final result of these speculations. 
The booksellers became the chief suf- 
ferers; for, after exhausting the refuse 
of their stock, the presses were put in 
active movement to supply the arising 
demand. Neutral, that is, American 
speculators bought the cargoes at sea; 
and, adds M. Renouard, “la plupart 
de ceux qui se félicitaient de ces ventes 
comme d’une sorte d’aubaine, y trou- 
vérent leur ruine. ... Ils furent punis 
pour avoir vendu en mer des marchan- 
dises auxquelles tous ports étaient in- 
terdites ; et leurs vaisseaux furent, au 
retour, saisis avec l’entier chargement 
d’importation. On a fait un 
dictionaire de livres condamnés au feu 
. . On pourrait en faire un des li- 
vres submergés. . . . Combien de reste 
d’éditions, ou méme d’éditions presque 
entiéres, combien de livres lents au 
débit, mais estimables, nécessaires 
méme, ont été par centaine, par mil- 
liers d’exemplaires, périr dans ces ex- 
péditions bizarres, et sont devenus 
tout-a-coup introuvables !’’? Eventual- 
ly, that is in 1813, large quantities of 
these exported books were suffered to 
remain in our docks;* but, according 





* In 1813, the celebrated Talleyrand obtained a licence to send his library to Eng- 
land, but it was not sold until 1816, after the continental communication was opened, 
which made a difference to him of fifty per cent, so much had old and foreign books 


fallen in the interval! 
licentia habendi oblivionem attulit.” 


** Conquisitos (libros) donec cum periculo pargbantur; mox 
(Tacit, Annal, xiv. cap. 50.) 
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to Mr. Renouard, the English book- 
sellers opposed their sale; and, in 
1816 and 1817, they were re-exported 
to France, with heavy charges and 
greatly injured. ‘‘ Enfin,” he sub- 
joins, “‘ par les inconvéniens d’un dou- 
ble trajet maritime, les livres revenus 
de license peuvent étre pour le plupart 
considérés comme détruits.”? In con- 
clusion, he says, “ Je n’ai voulu que 
donner une idée sommaire des licenses, 
de leurs causes, et de leurs résultats 
sur le commerce, et notamment sur 
celui de la Jibrairie.” 

M. Las Cases, in his Mémorial de 
Sainte Héléne, (tom. 11. 3" partie, 
Lond. 1823, p. 285), relates at consi- 
derable length a conversation which 
he had with Napoleon, on the disap- 
pointment he experienced when pre- 
vented by M. P (Pastoret), 
the “directeur général de la librairie,”’ 
in 1813, from deriving a promised 
emolumentof 400,000 francs (16,000/.), 
by the sale of two millions (80,0001.) 
worth of copies of the ‘‘ Atlas Histo- 
rique,”” which he had published under 
the name of Le Sage. The minister, 
he bitterly complains, threw such ob- 
stacles in the way of this exportation, 
which he was bound to prepare in the 
short space of twenty-one days, and 
for which he had employed from 300 
to 400 workmen, that he was happy 
to get back his original expenditure of 
80,000 francs in place of the 400,000. 
He represents the Emperor as very 
angry at not having been informed of 
the circumstance at the time. ‘‘ Votre 
opération,” exclaimed Napoleon, “ edt 
été dans mes gotits; elle vous edt 
avancé dans mon esprit; elle m’eit 
plu,” &c. The engagement entered 
into by Las Cases to execute to the 
value of two millions of francs of such 
a work as the Atlas Historique in three 
weeks, sufficiently evinces the magni- 
tude and activity of these operations. 

Reverting to M. Renouard, whom 
I have so abundantly quoted on this 
subject, I may be allowed to observe, 
with surprize, that in the Bibliotheca 
Sussexiana, page ccxcii, Dr. Sigmond, 
in his letter to Mr. Pettigrew, makes 
M. Renouard the author of the ‘‘ Bib- 
liographie Instructive’’ instead of 
De Bure le jeune. Indeed, | have 
heard the former say, that he was 
born while the work was in process of 
publication (I believe in 1767). In 
the same letter Dr. Sigmond solicits 
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Mr. Pettigrew to offer some tribute to 
the memory of the unfortunate Serve- 
tus, whom he designates “ one of those 
extraordinary individuals whom man 
has persecuted instead of loved, and 
consigned to death instead of immor- 
tality.” Yet, surely, itis to this death 
that Servetus owes his immortality ; 
for, with the exception of the passage 
on the circulation of the blood, in the 
celebrated Christianismi Restitutio, and 
which may be seen in De Bure, vol. i. 
p. 421,—a passage, doubtless, highly 
creditable to the unhappy victim’s sa- 
gacity, not a line of his works is 
worth preserving. His death alone 
has rescued him, like the incendiary 
of the temple of Ephesus, from the 
oblivion which was his natural doom. 
‘* Ch’i veggio nel pensier dolce mio fuoco, 


Rimaner doppo noi pien di favelle.’’ 
Petrarcha, Son. 169, page 159 of the 
first Aldine edition, 1501. 

Some few inaccuracies have also 
struck me in Mr, Alison’s volume— 
probably of the press, as in page 
24, Anderossey, for Andreossi; and 
Dessaix, for Desaix (p. 400); but the 
error of calling Junot (page 523) a 
Marshal, is his own. That officer 
never exceeded the rank of Lieutenant- 
General, which corresponds with that 
of General (in full) in our service. 

At page 221, the sum of twelve 
thousand francs, offered as ‘a prize 
for the best treatise on the best means 
of curing the croup,’’ is represented as 
equivalent to 4800/. instead of 4801. 

I take the liberty of submitting a 
few other inaccuracies, which the rapid 
perusal of a work, whose attractions 
repelled all interruption, indicated to 
me; premising that no author is better 
entitled than Mr. Alison to the Ho- 
ratian indulgence, ‘‘ Verum opere in 
longo fas est obrepere somnum.”’ 

The quotation from Virgil (Aineid 
ii. 354,) at page 698, where, “‘ Una 
spes victis, nullam sperare salutem,”’ 
is substituted for ‘‘ una salus,’’ &c. is 
a singular oversight of prosody; nor 
does Mr. Alison seem aware that the 
anecdote related of Napoleon’s powers 
of memory, at page 793, in correcting 
the primate of Germany, who assigned 
the date of 1409 in place of 1351 to 
the celebrated Golden Bull, or Ger- 
manic Constitution under the Emperor 
Charles [V. was prepared by the cour- 
tiers; who had, in the morning, placed 
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a work on the subject so as to attract 
Napoleon’s notice, and who subse- 
quently, at dinner, adroitly introduced 
the topic in conversation, and afforded 
him, who was unconscious of this 
courtly device, an opportunity of as- 
tonishing Alexander by such a proof 
of memory. The anecdote first ap- 
peared in M. de Beausset’s Memoirs, 
and thence was copied by Constant, 
and others. 

Of the interpolations in works pub- 
lished during the Imperial sway, I 
can state a signal instance. A trans- 
lation of ‘Los trabajos de Persiles y 
Sigismonda,” by Cervantes (in his 
Novellas) appeared at Paris in 1808, 
by M. Dubournial, under the title of 
“Les Pelérins du Nord,” in which a 
passage is inserted, apparently pro- 
phetic of Napoleon’s reign and achieve- 
ments. The series of his exploits up 


to that period is so naturally inter- 
woven with the text, that it had not the 
slightest semblance of interpolation : 
it in fact did pass for genuine with 
those who habitually looked upon him, 
as it was his object to appear, ‘‘ the 
predestined of Heaven.” 


A compari- 
son with the original would, of course, 
have detected the imposture ; but few 
were desirous of being undeceived, 
nor was it prudent to try it. 

In adverting to the gross flattery of 
the legislative and corporate bodies, 
when addressing Napoleon (p. 363), 
Mr. Alison observes, ‘‘Their’s was 
not the exultation of freemen, but the 
adulation of slaves; and the classical 
scholar recognized with pain, in their 
studied flowers, the well-known lan- 
guage of Byzantine reading.” But 
the Byzantine writers form no part of 
classical scholarship. Their language, 
indeed, was Greek, as that of most 
writers in Western Europe during the 
same period, was Latin; but neither 
the one nor the other have ever been 
considered classical. A much more 
legitimate reference might have been 
made to the genuine and recognized 
classics :—the Orations of Cicero; the 
History of Paterculus ; the Panegyrici 
Veteres, including Pliny, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Ovid, &c. whose courtly servility 
could not be surpassed, extending, as 
it did, to what Christianity at least 
forbad, the deification of their flattered 
objects, so happily derided by Seneca 
in his ’AroxoNoxuvr@ois (Sen. Op. ed. 
varior, 1672, tom, ii. where the page 
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is erroneously numbered 686, in place 
of 846). Tacitus (Annot. iv. 17.) 
says, “‘adulatio, que, corruptis mori- 
bus, perinde anceps, si nulla, et ubi 
nimia est ;”” and, under the suspicious 
Tiberius, exaggerated flattery may 
have been dangerous; but seldom in- 
deed has it been found so. The short 
article in Theophrastus |(Xap. B.) mepi 
ka\akeias, is worth reading on the sub- 
ject ; but our own history furnishes 
abundant instances of equal baseness 
during the empire of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, from the Universities, the 
Episcopal and Judicial Benches, Ba- 
con, &c. 

The sufferings of the state-prisoners 
are well described at page 408 : ‘‘ One 
day,’ it is there stated, ‘‘ there arrived 
at the doors of these gloomy abodes a 
young nobleman. . . . the next, an 
aged priest in the decline of life (rather 
a pleonasm), whose gray hairs were 
sent to blanchen, amidst the snows of 
the Alps.” The verb blanchen is, I 
believe, not English, at least not of 
modern usage; but possibly in Scot- 
land, the German or Saxon termina- 
tion of bleach may be preserved. Mr. 
Alison also uses the verb to awant 
(page 641, &c.) for want, quite unau- 
thorizedly, I believe; and, instead of 
the usual, ¢o strike a blow, he says 
(pp. 702—704, &c.) to deliver a blow. 
So long ago as 1759 (16th April) 
Lord Chesterfield wrote to his son, 
‘‘There is an history lately come out 
of the reigns of Mary Queen of Scots 
and her son, by one Robertson, a 
Scotchman, which for clearness, puri- 
ty, and dignity of style, I will not 
scruple to compare with the best his- 
torians,” &c. And few, indeed, if any, 
are the Scotticisms discoverable in 
Robertson. Mr. Alison should not be 
less careful to avoid them. Perhaps Mr. 
Alison would also do well to be more 
sparing of epithets, which, as Gold- 
smith in introducing the ballad of the 
Hermit in the Vicar of Wakefield 
says, ‘‘ only improve the sound, with- 
out carrying out the sense.” 

At page 482 (note), Fouché’s Me- 
moirs are quoted, as authority, though 
known to be spurious. 

At page 851, the author (the Rev. 
Mr. Woulfe) of the beautiful lines on 
Sir John Moore’s death, should have 
been named, I think. 

Mr. Alison’s 50th chapter on the 
commencement of the Peninsular War 
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is unsurpassed in the English lan- 
guage for splendour of thought and 
diction. Justly, indeed, may Scotland 
glory in such historians as Alison, 
Tytler, and Napier. 

Yours, &c. J... 


Lertrer or Lorp E.Lpon. 


IN the “‘ Reminiscences of Charles 
Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn,” 8vo. 
1822, that learned, able, and conscien- 
tious lawyer,—in politics opposed to 
Lord Eldon,—expressed himself as fol- 
lows :— 

‘“‘The Reminiscent feels it impossible 
to quit this subject (Forensic Eloquence) 
without paying his humble but sincere 
tribute of admiration to the noble Earl 
who now presides in the Court of Chan- 
cery. In profound, extensive, and accu- 
rate knowledge of the principles of his 
Court, and the rules of practice which 
regulate its proceedings,—in complete re- 
collection and just appreciation of former 
decisions,—in discerning the inferences 
to be justly drawn from them,—in the 
power of instantaneously applying this 
immense theoretical and practical know- 
ledge to the business immediately before 
the Court,—in perceiving almost with in- 
tuitive readiness, on the first opening of a 
case, its real state, and the ultimate con- 
clusion of equity upon it, yet investigat- 
ing it with the most conscientious, most 
minute, and most edifying industry,—in 
all, or in any of these requisites for a due 
discharge of his high office, Lord Eldon, 
if he has been equalled, has assuredly 
never been surpassed by any of his pre- 
decessors. He has other merits :—He has 
often suppressed popular clamour,—yet 
he has always been popular; but, to use 
the words of Lord Mansfield,* ‘ it has 
been with that popularity which follows, 
not with that which is run after.’ He has 
almost always supported administration, 
but has never been subservient to any 
minister; and among those, who by dig- 
nity of character attach public opinion to 
the British government, and thus secure 
its stability, his lordship is universally 
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allowed to be eminently conspicuous. 
On all this there is no dissentient voice ; 
all, which these lines have expressed, or 
attempted to express, the Reminiscent has 
heard often and much better said by the 
late Sir Samuel Romilly, both in public 
and private :—testimony goes no higher.’’ 


Shortly after, the subject of these 
remarks addressed to the Author the 
following letter, which we believe has 
not hitherto been published :— 


Lord Eldon to Charles Butler, Esq. 


Dear Sir, 19th April, 1822. 

Seeing your Reminiscences offered 
to the public, I have placed them in 
my library. 

I wish I could satisfy myself that 
Lord Eldon was entitled to all the 
approbation which your partiality has 
bestowed upon him. I have ventured 
to think that my life exhibits a re- 
markable proof of what may be done, 
in a free country, by moderate talents 
and never-ceasing industry; but I 
have never presumed to think that I 
had the merit you have been pleased 
to think it good to ascribe to me. 

I have felt more consolation than I 
can express, in reading in a part of 
your work, what a considerable per- 
son stated in answer to the imputation 
of being dilatory.t 

That has been often, and I admit 
most fairly imputed to me; to all who 
accuse me of it, I wish to give, as my 
answer, the passage I allude to. 

I must soon quit this scene. Whe- 
ther any memory of me will survive 
me I know not. But I hope I may 
have descendants professing the law ; 
and if I have, as they must study the 
works of Charles Butler if they mean 
to understand their profession, those 
descendants at least will be taught to 
entertain, upon very considerable 
authority, a favourable opinion of the 
character of their ancestor. 


Y's, dear Sir, Epon. 





* In the case of Rex v. Wilkes. 


+ This passage refers to an anecdote of the Chancellor d’Aguesseau, related in 
Mr. Butler’s work :—‘‘ The only fault imputed to D’Aguesseau was dilatoriness of 
decision: we should hear his own apology. The general feeling of the public on this 
head, was once respectfully communicated to him by his son :—‘ My child,’ said 
the Chancellor, ‘ when you shall have read what I have read, seen what I have seen, 
and heard what I have heard, you will feel, that if on any subject you know much, 
there may be also much that you do not know, and that something even of what you 


know may not at the moment be in your recollection. 


You will then, too, be sensible 


of the mischievous and often ruinous consequences of even a small error in a decision ; 
and conscience, I trust, will then make you as doubtful, as timid, and consequently as 
dilatory, as I am accused of being.’ '’—Butler’s Reminiscences, 1. 285, 4th edition. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Mr. URBAN, 


1 SEND you one more communication on the subject of Lord Falkland. 
The following Poems by Waller and Cowley will serve to shew the estimation 
in which that noble lord was held as a statesman, and as a man of learning 


and wisdom. 


Perhaps some publisher wiil now collect the poems you have 


given, and ask the gentleman who furnished the Poem from the Harleian MS. to 
prefix a Life of the Author: I know no one who could do more justice to the 
illustrious poet. 


TO THE LORD FALKLAND. 


BRAVE Holland * leads, and with him Falkland 
goes. [pose 

Who hears this told, and does not straight sup- 

We send the Graces and the Muses forth 

To civilize and to instruct the North? 

Not that these ornaments make swords less 
sharp ; 

Apollo bears as well his bow as harp. 

And tho’ he be the patron of that spring, 

Where in calm peace the Sacred Virgins sing, 

He courage had to guard the invaded Throne 

Of Jove, and cast the ambitious Giants down. 


Ah! noble friend! with what impatience all 
That know thy worth, and know how prodigal 
Of thy great soul thou art, (longing to twist 
Bays with that ivy which so early kist 
Thy youthful temples) with what horror we 
Think of the blind effects of war, and thee ! 
To fate exposing that all-knowing breast 
Among the throng, as cheaply as the rest; 
Where oaks and brambles (if the copse be 
burn’d), 
Confounded lye, to the seme ashes turn’d. 


Some happy wind over the ocean blow 
This tempest yet, which frights our island so. 
Guarded with ships, and all the sea our own; 
From Heaven this mischief on our heads is 
thrown. 
In a late dream, the genius of this land 
Amazed I saw, like the fair Hebrew stand, 
When first she felt the twins begin to jar, 
And found her womb the seat of civil war ; 
Inclined to whose relief, and with presage 
Of better fortunes for the present age, E 
Heaven sends, quoth I, this discord for our 
good, 
To warm, perhaps, but not to waste our blood : 
To raise our drooping spirits, grown the scorn 
Of our proud neighbours, who ere long shall 
mourn, 
Though now they joy in our expected harms : 
We had occasion to resume our arms. 
A lion so, with self-provoking smart, 
(His rebel tail scourging his nobler part) 
Calls up his courage, then begins to roar 
And charge his foes, who thought him mad 
before. 
Waller's Poems, p. 63. ed. Fenton. 


Yours, &c. 3. Mi. 


TO THE LORD FALKLAND, 


For his safe return from the Northern Expe- 
dition against the Scots. 

Great is thy charge, O North! be wise and 
just; 

England commits her Falkland to thy trust. 

Return him safe; Learning would rather 

Her Bodly or her Vatican to lose. [choose 

All things that are but writ and printed there 

In his unbounded breast engraven are ; 

There all the sciences together meet, 

And every art does all her kindred greet. 

Yet jostle not, nor quarrel, but as well 

Agree as in some common principle. 

So in an army govern’d right we see, 

Though out of several companies raised it be, 

That all their order and their place maintain, 

The English, Dutch, the Frenchman and the 

So thousand divers species fill the ayre; [Dane. 

Yet neither crowd, nor mix confusedly there : 

Beasts, houses, trees and men together lie, 

Yet enter undisturb’d into the eye. 

And this great prince of knowledge is, by fate, 

Thrust into th’ noise and business of a state, 

All virtues, and some customs of the court, 

Other men’s labour—are at least his sport. 

Whilst we who can no action undertake, 

Whom Idleness itself might learned make ; 

Who hear of nothing, and as yet scarce know 

Whether the Scots in England be or no; 

Pace duly on, oft tire, and often stay, 

Yet see his nimble Pegasus fly away. 

*Tis Nature’s fault who did thus partial grow, 

And her estate of wit on one bestow. 

Whilst we, like younger brothers, got at best 

But a small stock, and must work out the rest. 

How could he answer ’t, should the state think 

To question a monopoly of wit ? (fit 


Such is the man whom we require the same 
We lent the North—untoucht as is his fame ; 
He is too good for war, and cught to be 
As far from danger as from fear he’s free ; 
Those men alone (and these are useful too), 
Whose valor is the only art they knew, 
Were for sad war and bloody battels born ; 
Let them the state defend, and he adorn. 

A. CowLey. 


* Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, beheaded at Westminster shortly after King 


Charles. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Parochial History of Cornwall, 
founded on the MS. Histories of Mr. 
Hals and Mr. Tonkin. With Additions 
and various Appendices, by Davies 
Gilbert, sometime President of the 
Royal Society, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 


A DEEP interest must attach to the 
history of that peninsular county 
which has been connected with the 
earliest of our commercial transactions, 
whose geology, antiquities, and inha- 
bitants furnish matter inviting to the 
inquirer into natural history, archzo- 
logy, family descent, biography, and 
manners. Cornwall has accordingly 
been treated on (although somewhat 
superficially, or at least unequally in 
relation to its various details) by se- 
veral writers, from Carew downwards. 
A manual of moderate price and con- 
venient size (for the cumbrous form of 
the folio is now judiciously rejected 
from almost all branches of literature), 
which might bring into one focus the 
information of former writers and 
supply their deficiencies, has long been 
a desideratum for the topography of 
Cornwall. Such a work the venerable 
ex-president of the Royal Society now 
lays before us. The history of the 
county, by Hals, who settled in Corn- 
wall about the close of the seventeenth 
century, was partially published in 
numbers in the year 1750, eleven years 
after his decease. Tonkin, a gentle- 
man of aucient family in Cornwall, 
made his collections simultaneously 
with Hals, but with scarcely any in- 
tercommunication on the subject on 
which both were engaged. The larger 
portion of the unpublished part of Hals’ 
MS. has been fortunately recovered by 
Mr. Gilbert, an hiatus here and there 
occurring ; this, together with the part 
already printed and the topographical 
notices of Tonkin, he has now first 
edited collectively ; and to these mate- 
rials, the groundwork of his under- 
taking, he adds his own remarks, 
rendered interesting by his personal 
knowledge of the county and connec- 
tion with it by family descent. The 
information contained in these addi- 
tions to Hals and Tonkin must ever 

Gent. Mac. Vou. IX. 


constitute a very estimable feature in 
the work, for thus completion has been 
given, up to the present day, to a 
series of contemporary local notices 
which ever acquire increase of value as 
the sand of time runs on. Mr. Gil- 
bert of course avails himself occasion- 
ally of the contributions of Carew, 
Borlase, Polwhele, the ingenious but 
speculative Whitaker, and Lysons, to 
his subject; nor does he, in the Ap- 
pendix of his work, neglect the early 
itinerant comments of William of Wor- 
cester, of Leland, or the long-drawn 
Alexandrine couplets of tuneful Mi- 
chael Drayton, 
‘* Upon the utmost end of Cornwall’s fur- 
rowing beak.’’ 
A brief genealogical note of the pre- 
vailing strata and mineral products of 
the county is added to each parochial 
division, from the pen of Dr. Boase. 
The first point which arrests the at- 
tention of the antiquary in considering 
the county of Cornwall, is the perfect 
similarity which its remains and names 
of places offer in common with those 
of the principality of Wales: its local 
epithets of Llan, Tré, Bod, Maen, 
Pen, Din, Dun or Dinas, Gaer, Gear 
or Caer, &c. &c. its hills, forts, crom- 
lechs, stone circles, sepulchral pillars, 
the holy men or native British saints 
whose names distinguish its churches, 
prove the national identity of the in- 
habitants of both districts. The editor 
has rather incidentally than particu- 
larly enforced these observations, and 
we may therefore offer a few supple- 
mentary notes. Doubtless the Saxons 
termed the province Conn Pealay, i. e. 
Corn Wales, from Copn, a horn or pro- 
jection, and Pealay, from the Celtic 
people which inhabited it, by them 
considered as Pealh, or barbarous. 
This is indeed the outmost western 
corner of our land, and was as signifi- 
cantly termed Cornwall, as Cantium, 
or Kent, that other eminent division 
of our isle, was so named from its 
position in a cantle or angular divi- 
sion. The root of the Cornish lan- 
guage was the same as that of the 
Welsh, but largely amalgamated with 
2N 
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the Saxon ; for, while the Cymry of the 
Principality long kept the Saxons at 
bay, and even to this day regard us as 
their descendants with some degree 
of national antipathy, the Cymry of 
Danmonia, Devon and Cornwall, ad- 
mitted their jurisdiction, and received 
them as denizens of their soil, whose 
subterrene riches were sufficiently in- 
viting for commercial enterprize and 
emigration. At the Reformation, a 
Liturgy was compiled for the Welsh 
in their own native tongue, while the 
Cornish were sufficiently anglicised to 
receive the Eaglish formula of devo- 
tion. Hals states, however, that in 
the parish of St. Feoc, near Falmouth, 
about the year 1640, Mr. Jackman, 
the chaplain of Pendennis Castle, was 
obliged to administer the sacrament to 
communicants in the Cornish tongue, 
because the aged people did not well 
understand the English. Every ves- 
tigeof this old Cymro-Saxon jargon has 
however past away, except it be indeed 
the use of a few pronouns decidedly 
Saxon. And we remember, when in 
Cornwall some years since, the only 
expression purely Cornish which we 
observed to be retained in common 
parlance, was the word pillem, signify- 
ing dust; evidently the same term as 
the Welsh pylor, and both derived 
from the Latin pulvis. It would in- 
deed be no difficult matter to shew that 
the Britons had adopted Latin terms 
into their language, from long associa- 
tion with the Romans, to the extent 
of at least one-third of the whole stock, 
which, like that of all primitive lan- 
guages, was originally by no means 
rich in terms, but had many single 
expressions of general application to 
various objects. The Cornish towns 
and villages, and the original Cornish 
families, retain, however, to this day 
the indelible impress of their national 
descent. The etvmology of their names, 
almost always significant, is constantly 
added throughout this work, the editor 
often rectifying the derivations pro- 
posed by others. 

At page 267 of vol. i. he seems to 
be somewhat at a loss for that of the 
parish of Morva; but, after regarding 
the very interesting British fortress 
which crowns one of its hills with the 
Cyclopzan construction of its walls, 
we conceive there can be but little 
doubt of the true etymon Mur-vawr, 
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the great wall. We need not remind 
our readers that the Pheenicians and 
Greeks are supposed to have traded 
with Cornwall for that her staple 
commodity tin, which the Greeks 
termed xacourepos, and conferred on 
the Cornish coast and adjacent isles 
the title Cassiterides. The most an- 
cient process of obtaining tin was, we 
believe, by means of stream works, for 
which mode of alluvial operation the 
parish of St. Austell was remarkable, 
and the nature of which is described 
as follows by Dr. Boase. 


‘‘This parish has long been celebrated 
for its stream works, which are diluvial 
beds containing tin ore. They are gene- 
rally found in deep vallies where rivulets 
flow, which are used in separating the tin 
ore, by its inferior specific gravity, from 
common stones or pebbles; hence the 
name of ‘stream-works.’ The nature of 
these deposits varies according to the po- 
sitions which they occupy between the sea 
and the granite, whence the stanniferous 
strata were derived. 

‘¢ Pentewan stream-work is one of the 
most interesting in the whole county. Its 
lowest bed consists of pebbles, gravel, and 
tin ore, and it rests on the solid rock. 
Immediately above this tin-ground is a 
black stratum of vegetable remains, among 
which are stumps of trees, standing erect, 
with their roots penetrating downwards 
into the bed of gravel. This subterranean 
forest stands forty-eight feet below high- 
water mark; showing that there must 
have been a change in the relative sea 
level. On this vegetable bed reposes a 
thick stratum of silt, intermixed with 
horns of deer, and with other relics of 
land animals, and also with detached 
pieces of timber. This silt is of the same 
description as that now forming in the 
Truro river, and in other estuaries on the 
coast; and it contains layers of shells 
peculiar to such situations. 

‘¢ This silt is covered by a deep deposit 
of siliceous sand, in which occur various 
remains, principally of marine origin; 
and lastly, over this lies another bed of 
silt like the preceding, which reaches to the 
surface, where a thin marsh soil is nowin 
a state of cultivation. The upper bed of 
siltis nearly on a level with the sea, being 
separated and protected from it by the in- 
terposition of a sandy beach.”’ 

Whether this statement that the tin 
ore at the above place lies immediately 
contiguous to the debris of an ancient 
forest, favours the hypothesis of those 
who derive the Greek word xaootrepos 
from the Cornish Cassiter, which is 
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said to signify woodland, we must leave 
to the few who may be skilled in the 
remains of the obsolete Cornubian dia- 
lect. Leland says, the Britons called 
the woods on the banks of the Vale 
(Fal) river, Cassiter; and there is in 
Bodmin a Cassiter street, which Hals 
defines in the same sense. There are 
no traces of such aterm in the vocabu- 
laries of the Celtic. 

The tin when smelted is moulded 
into ingots, and sent to be stamped at 


the privileged stannary towns. This 
operation is called its coinage. Under 


the Editor’s notes on the parish of St. 
Earth, we have the following account 
of the smelting of tin: 


“Tin, by the laws of the Stannaries, 
must be reduced to the metallic state in 
Cornwall; and much less quantities of 
coal are required than in the case of cop- 
per. Till about the commencement of 
the last century, all the tin ores of Corn- 
wall were smelted in small blast furnaces, 
by means of charcoal or of peat. At 
that period some Germans introduced the 
reverberatory furnace, and with it the use 
of coal. Several smelting-houses were 
immediately constructed by the gentlemen 
of the county, and, although not among the 
first, that at Trelaweth. I have ascer- 
tained the exact period of its building, 
from this circumstance, that the workmen 
were interrupted by the total eclipse of 
the sun, which happened about fifteen 
minutes before nine on the 22d of April, 
1715, O. S. 

‘“‘ Mr. Henry Davies, the Editor’s 
great-uncle, was among those who con- 
tributed to the building, and the crest of 
his arms, a lamb carrying a flag, was 
adopted as a mark to distinguish the slabs 
of this house; all the different smelting 
and blowing houses having always used 
specific marks. The crest had, I presume, 
been originally taken in allusion to the 
Welch and Cornish sound, at least, of his 
name; davas being Cornish for a sheep, 
or perhaps a shepherd. This mark, how- 
ever, conveyed to the minds of persons in 
Catholic countries some idea of consecra- 
tion, and procured a preference for the 
Lamb tin, although it never claimed to 
have the slightest superiority ; and finally, 
all the other houses have taken the same 
or similar marks. 

‘* Among the Germans who introduced 
the reverberatory furnace, was the cele- 
brated Becker. His son became a brick- 
layer, and his grandson’s widow died 
about twenty-five years ago in the poor- 
house at St. Earth.’’ 

From Borlase Mr. Gilbert derives 
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his account of that curious arena for 
ancient Cornish sports, St. Piran’s 
Round :— 


‘The area of the amphitheatre is per- 
fectly level, and about one hundred and 
thirty feet in diameter. The benches, 
seven in number, rise eight feet from the 
area. The top of the rampart is seven 
feet wide; it slopes externally into a foss, 
which rises by another slope to the level 
of the country. There is a circular pit 
nearly in the centre, thirteen feet in di- 
ameter, and three feet deep, the sides also 
sloping. Half way down is a bench of 
turf, so formed as to reduce the bottom 
to an ellipsis; and a shallow trench four 
feet six inches wide, and one foot deep, 
runs in an easterly direction to the nearest 
part of the circle, where it terminates 
in a semi-oval cavity extending eleven 
feet from north to south, and nine feet 
from east to west, making a breach in the 
benches. 

«This and other similar works in Corn- 
wall, are believed to have accommodated 
great numbers of spectators when the 
Guary Mir, or miracle plays, were per- 
formed. One of them, mentioned by 
Doctor Borlase, ‘The Creation of the 
World,’ with Mr. Keigwyn’s Translation, 
the editor of this work has given to the 
public, and also the Metrical History of 
the Passion of our Saviour on Mount Cal- 
vary.’’ 

Among the notices of early ecclesi- 
astical edifices in this work, that of 
the Church of Peranzabuloe might 
here claim particular attention, but 
that we have already referred to the 
subject at some length in our review 
of the Rev. Mr. Collins’s volume, 
‘« Peranzabuloe, or the Lost Church 
found.’’* The architectural features of 
that little edifice are highly interest- 
ing. The doorway described by Mr. 
Gilbert as ‘‘highly ornamented,” is 
delineated, although with no very 
satisfactory precision, in the illustra- 
tions of Mr. Collins’s clever little trea- 
tise. The key-stone represents the 
head of a tiger or leopard, and the 
decorations of the arch and jambs of 
the opening are composed of a chevron 
ornament, not disposed in the zig-zag 
form, but in parallel lines. This 
portal affords therefore a remark- 
able link between the Romano-British 
and Saxon styles, allowing that the 
little oratory dedicated to St. Piran 


* Gent. Mag. vol. VIII. N.S. p. 49. 
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might be contemporaneous with the 
ministry in the fourth century of that 
christian pastor and patron of the tin- 
ners. St. German’s Abbey, or rather 
its venerable church, still remaining, 
ranks second in chronological order 
among the ecclesiastical remains of 
Cornwall. There are portions of the 
above structure which we have little 
doubt were in existence at the period 
of the Domesday Survey. (see Vol. II. 
p. 59). St. Anthony’s Church, in the 
Hundred of Powder, is another re- 
markable vestige; here was formerly 
a cell of Augustine canons, and a 
church founded in 1124 by William 
Warlewast, Bishop of Exeter (see vol. 
I. p. 27). Of this edifice, the dvor- 
way, still existing, is very curious, 
although, from its obscure situation in 
a small peninsula, east of Falmouth 
harbour, it is unnoticed by Lysons and 
other writers on the topography of 
Cornwall. The door-way of St. 
Anthony’s Church has, among its deco- 
rations, the Holy Lamb, and various 
Greek ornaments arranged over the 
arch in semicircular compartments ; 
in one of these is exhibited a design of 
semicircular arches, intersecting each 
other, in allusion, probably, to that 
architectural arrangement which many 
have supposed gave rise to the pointed 
arch. 

The athletic diversions of the Cor- 
nish we may here subjoin. They were 
hurling, wrestling, and archery; and 
our historians bear testimony to the 
powerful bow and cloth-yard arrow 
which they were able to draw. In the 
seal of West Looe, vol. iv. p. 21, we 
have an excellent representation of a 
Cornish Bowman of the time of James 
the First; his head is defended by a 
morion, he has the whistle of the na- 
val service, Loo being a sea port, de- 
pendent round his neck by a chain, 
a rapier by his side, in one hand an 
arrow, in the other a bow; the arrow 
is disproportionably large, but by it 
we are able to ascertain the cut of the 
feathers and form of the head or pile, 
which is triangular, probably a solid 
prism—like those of the arrows still 
preserved in the county at Cothele,* 
and without a barb. 





* See Notices of Archery in Finsbury- 
ficlds by A. J. K. Gent. Mag. Feb. 1832, 
p- 1l4. 
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SEAL OF ‘‘ PORTUAN OTHERWYS CALLED 
WEST LO.’’ 


Under the heads of the different pa- 
rishes we find running descriptions of 
those remarkable monuments ofthe Cel- 
tic period, so numerous in Cornwall, the 
Cromlechs. The editor, in his addi- 
tions to the parish of Maddern, ob- 
serves on the Cromlech of Lanyon: 


‘‘In a croft near the side of the road 
leading from Penzance towards Morva, 
stands the Cromieigh or Coit, described 
by Doctor Borlase in pp. 230, 231 of 
his Antiquities, 2nd edition. It fell down, 
and has been replaced (see the Logging 
Rock under St. Levan). Dr. Borlase 
mentions another Cromleigh at Malfra, 
in this parish, and two others in the 
adjoining parishes of Morva and Zennor, 
all within a few miles of each other. 
These monuments, scattered over a large 
portion of Europe, bear all the marks of 
great antiquity. Their construction is 
rude as well as simple, a flat but unhewn 
stone, laid on three columnar stones, also 
in their natural state, and all of Cyclo- 
pean dimensions. The flat stone at Lan- 
yon has been estimated at twenty ton. 

‘¢Their use is much less certain. They 
are generally supposed to be sepulchral 
monuments ; but the flat surface of the 
upper stone, always inclined at a small 
angle from the horizon, would seem to 
countenance the opinion of their being 
meant for religious observances, probably 
for sacrifices, which is further counte- 
nanced by the etymology of the name, if 
it means in Celtic the Holy Hearth.” 
Vol. Ill. p. 89. 

Although vestiges of interment have 
often been discovered under these 
monuments, we must espouse the 
opinion of those who consider them to 
have been altar stones. The druid 
priest was often interred under these 
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rude structures, consecrated to his su- 
perstitions. That Cromlechs were 
connected with Druidism there can be 
no reasonable doubt, for in the small 
island of Anglesea, the ancient Mona, 
which we well know was the last 
retiring hold of the British Druids, 
there remain at this day no less than 
twenty-eight, in every modern pa- 
rochial division one or two being 
found, a circumstance that seems to 
imply that they were, as has been 
suggested, the points of assembly for 
the heathen population of certain dis- 
tricts, to which their Christian suc- 
cessors afterwards conformed. 

The Cheese Wring and Logan Stone 
are both copiously described ; they are, 
indeed, remarkable natural curiosities. 
Mr. Gilbert’s account of the over- 
throwing and restoration of the last- 
mentioned object, may interest our 
readers. The part that the author 
took in defeating the consequences of 
this heedless outrage, does infinite 
credit to his spirit and good feeling. 

‘« St. Levan exceeds perhaps every other 
parish in the whole county for bold and 
romantic scenery. 


‘‘ First it possesses Trereen Dinas. 

‘* This magnificent promontory has to- 
wards the land one of those ancient en- 
trenchments which so much distinguish 
the western coast, from whence the word 


dinas. There the point runs out into the 
sea, rising into a succession of natural 
granite tors in spires, and aiguilles, and the 
first presenting a perpendicular front, is 
crowned with the farfamed Logging Rock. 

“Without calling in question the reli- 
gious uses made of this stone in rude and 
barbarous times, it may be declared as a 
certainty to be entirely natural. Among 
the thousands of rocks lying scattered in 
all directions, some possessing a convex 
surface have accidentally rested on the 
flat surface of another. Many such rocks 
are known, but this one transcends in 
size, and occupies a most commanding 
station. The rock has been measured 
with the greatest care, and it is believed 
to weigh about ninety tons; yet any one, 
by applying his shoulder to the edge, and fa- 
vouring the vibrations, can easily cause the 
stone to log through a very sensible angle. 

‘* Doctor Borlase, in his most learned 
and ingenious speculations on the religion 
and policy of the Druids, paid considera- 
ble attention to rock monuments in gene- 
ral, and especially to this, the most re- 
markable of all. In p. 180 of the An- 
tiquities, second edition, Doctor Borlase 
says, ‘In the parish of St. Levan, Corn- 
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wall, there is a promontory called Castle 
Treryn. This cape consists of three dis- 
tinct groupes of rocks. On the western 
side of the middle groupe, near the top, 
lies a very large stone, so evenly poised, 
that any hand may move it to or fro; but 
the extremities of its base are at such a 
distance from each other, and so well 
secured by their nearness to the stone 
which it stretches itself upon, that it is 
morally impossible that any lever, or 
indeed force (however applied in a me- 
chanical way) can remove it from its 
present situation.’ 


‘‘This rather over-strong expression 
piqued the vanity ofa gallant and intrepid 
officer, commanding an armed vessel on 
the coast, in 1824, who maintained that 
nothing could be impossible to the courage 
and skill of British seamen, and therefore, 
attended by ten or twelve of his men, 
Lieutenant Goldsmith, nephew of the 
celebrated novelist and poet (for it would 
even be unjust to withhold his name, as 
connected with a transaction on the whole 
redounding to his credit), went on the 
eighth of April to the rock, and there, by 
a continued application of their united 
strength, they threw this huge mass into 
vibrations of such extent as to cause the 
convex surface at last to slide from its 
horizontal base, most fortunately in the 
direction opposite to that in which they 
stood. The rock was saved from falling 
to the ground, and from thence probably 
into the sea, by a narrow chasm which 
caught it in the descent. 


‘* Mr. Goldsmith having thus achieved 
what had been declared impossible by the 
highest authority that Cornwall could pro- 
duce, must have congratulated himself on 
such complete success; but the sensa- 
tions of all the neighbourhood were en- 
tirely at variance from those of the gal- 
lant officer; fears were even entertained 
for his life; and a meeting of the Magis- 
trates and principal persons was con- 
templated, for the purpose of representing 
the affair to Government: but the Editor 
of this work being then in London, and 
having the honour of being known to all 
the Lords of the Admiralty, he went there, 
and representing the exploit that had 
been performed in the light of an indis- 
creet frolic, he proposed that the Ad- 
miralty should lend a proper apparatus, 
and send it from Plymouth, while he on 
his part would endeavour to raise an ade- 
quate sum of money; and that Lieu- 
tenant Goldsmith, having thrown down 
this natural curiosity, should superintend 
the putting it up again. The terms were 
accepted, and thirteen capstans, with 
blocks, chains, &c. were sent from the 
dock-yard, 
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‘‘ The Editor having commenced a con- 
tribution of money with twenty-five pounds, 
raised it to a hundred and fifty; and on 
the 2d of November, in the presence of 
thousands, amidst ladies waving their 
handkerchiefs, men firing feua-de-joye, 
and universal shouts, Mr. Goldsmith had 
the satisfaction and the glory of replacing 
this immense rock in its natural position, 
uninjured in its discriminating properties. 

‘¢ In consequence of the Editor making 
a second application to the Admiralty, and 
of his commencing another contribution 
of money with five pounds, Lanyon Crom- 
lech was also replaced by the same appa- 
ratus.’’ Vol. III. p. 30. 

The replacing Lanyon Cromlech by 
these means, revives a suggestion 
that has often occurred to us in these 
days, when our national antiquities 
have received so much conservative 
and restorative attention, that some- 
thing in a similar way might be done 
to replace, in its primitive arrange- 
ment, that magnificent temple of the 
druid priesthood—Stonehenge. A sub- 
scription sufficient for this purpose 
would be worthy the energies of those 
who have rescued the Lady Chapel of 
St. Saviour’s, and the fane entombing 
Shakspere, from the omnipotent de- 
stroyer. 

The author informs us in the first 
volume of his work, p. 267, that he 
has been especially careful to preserve 
all such anecdotes and narratives as 
illustrate the times to which they re- 
late; many of these are of a highly 
interesting nature, and may at a fu- 
ture time claim our attention. Nu- 
merous indeed are the topics which 
are incidently touched on in these vo- 
lumes, conveying either pleasing or 
useful information. This Parochial 
History of Cornwall must, we predict, 
make its way to the hands of every 
intelligent resident in the county ; for 
all persons have some curiosity to 
be informed of the historical circum- 
stances which attach to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of their dwel!- 
ings. These four octavo volumes will 
also be an acceptable addition to the 
shelves of the topographical antiquary. 


Godwin’s Churches of London. Nos. 


IX. to XIV. 
THE numbers which are enumera- 
ted at the head of this article illus- 
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trate twelve of the ecclesiastical edi- 
fices of the metropolis, in addition to 
those which formed the subjects of the 
portion already reviewed. 

St. ANDREW UNDERSHAFT is one 
of the few churches which escaped the 
effects of the great fire, and is equally 
happy in having been left untouched 
by the hands of innovation. It is 
one of the latest specimens of ge- 
nuine pointed architecture, and has 
preserved the integrity of its original 
design in an unusual state of per- 
fection. Two engravings on steel 
and one on wood are dedicated to 
the illustration of the structure; the 
view of the interior displays the ele- 
gant features of the church to good 
advantage. In a work like this it 
might have been reasonably expect- 
ed, that the most minute particulars, 
relating to the edifices to which it 
is solely dedicated, would have been 
given; we regret to observe that many 
instances of important omissions in 
this regard occur throughout the de- 
scriptions. On one of the cor- 
bels of the roof of this church is 
the date 1532, marking the completion 
of the edifice, which is unnoticed by 
Mr. Godwin. The name of the donor 
of the eastern window, Sir Christo- 
pher Clitherow, was surely deserving 
of record; and the rich collection of 
armorial bearings in the other windows 
ought not to have been passed over 
entirely unnoticed as if such things 
had no existence. Surely particulars 
like these are more closely allied to 
the subject matter of the work before 
us, than the account of ancient sacri- 
fices to ‘‘ Bona Dea,”’ the information 
about Robin Hood, and the bones of 
St. Ursula, and her virgin companions, 
which, says the author, “‘ we have seen 
at Cologne.” 

One of the engravings represents 
the monument of the father of English 
topographical antiquaries--Stowe, who 
is appropriately represented with his 
pen and book, as in the act of wri- 
ting; it reads an instructive lesson to 
the modern school of book-making 
authors, who would be more appro- 
priately depicted with a basin of paste 
and a pair of scissors, the most effec- 
tual instruments for concocting, at the 
command of a bookseller, an account 
of places never witnessed, and of edi- 
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fices, whose merits the writers are in- 
capable of appreciating. 

St. BARTHOLOMEW, BY THE RoYAL 
EXCHANGE, or more properly St. Bar- 
tholomew the Little, for the church 
existed before the edifice from which 
it derives its modern name, is one of 
the most conspicuous, and, at the 
same time, is, in its exterior features, 
one of the most unsightly structures 
in London; yet, from an evident want 
of judgment in the distribution of the 
plates, two views of the exterior are 
allotted to the display of its rude 
walls, while but one unsatisfactory 
wood-cut is allowed to Sir Christopher 
Wren’s handsome spire of St. ANTHO- 
LIN, and this latter object is drawn 
from such a point of view, that the 
steeple, which, as Mr. Godwin ob- 
serves, ‘‘rises, as it always should 
rise, directly from the ground,” is 
made to appear as if it sprung out of 
the body of the church. 

ALLHALLOWs, Breap STREET, is 
dismissed as summarily as the last 
church. A far more effective view 
of the exterior is given; and this 
is perhaps as much as its rank as 
a building requires. After all, how- 
ever, exteriors of the churches have 
been represented so often in every size 
and with every degree of talent, that 
it is scarcely worth while to add to 
the stock already on hand; views of 
the interiors would be certainly ori- 
ginal, and worth possessing, as well on 
account of the merits of the buildings 
as the certainty of their being given 
for the first time. 

Sr. OLave, Hart Srreet, an an- 
cient church, is illustrated by two en- 
gravings on steel; one of which is an 
interior view. As the author has avail- 
ed himself of a very excellent account 
of that church, by J. B. Gardiner, 
Esq. the architect of the recent re- 
pairs, which appeared in our pages, 
the descriptive portion may be regard- 
ed as complete. 

St. Dunstan 1n THE East.— To 
this church, certainly a fair specimen 
of modern Gothic, three views on steel 
and wood are dedicated. The steeple 
is perhaps better known than any si- 
milar work in London; it was erected 
after the great fire by Sir Christopher 
Wren; but so vague is the language 
of the inscription formerly on the 
porch of the late church (which we 
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observe is omitted by Mr. Godwin), 
that if it was relied on strictly as an 
historical memorial, it would be judged 
that Sir Christopher only repaired a 
previously existing steeple at the same 
time that he patched up the remains 
of the old church. 

The east end of Sr. Mary THE Vir- 
etn, Aldermanbury, is shown in a 
vignette ; the only illustration of the 
church. The picture of the Last 
Supper at the altar, slightly noticed 
by Mr. Godwin, is attributed to “‘ Old 
Franks,” and was presented to the 
church by Mr. Whitchurch, clerk to 
the Brewers’ Company; the donor of 
the font, ‘‘ Richard Chandler, Esq. 
1675,’’ is not mentioned. 

Sr. Dunstan IN THE WEstT is il- 
lustrated by an exterior upon steel, 
and a wood-cut of the old church; 
and Sr. Micnarr, CornuiLt, by an 
engraving of the church and tower. 
The tower of this church is said by 
Mr. Godwin to have been rebuilt by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and on the au- 
thority of Malcolm to have been fi- 
nished on the 29th of August, 1721; 
the latter date being contradictory of 
a tablet in the church which fixes the 
completion in 1723; in the latter 
year Wren died at the age of ninety- 
one, having been superseded as sur- 
veyor-general five years before. It is 
probable that after the ungrateful 
treatment he received, the illustrious 
architect retired into private life, en- 
joying the repose arising from an un- 
sullied character, which no political 
intrigues could disturb. He designed 
but did not erect the tower of St. 
Michael, as Mr. Godwin supposes, as 
the architect of this structure was 
Gibbs, who was employed by Queen 
Anne’s Commissioners for building new 
churches to carry into effect Wren’s de- 
sign; and, if the testimony of the 
tablet is taken, and we do not see 
why it should not, the structure 
was not completed until after Wren’s 
death, 

The accounts of the three churches 
comprised (with a portion of another) 
in the last number, are so very brief 
as to preclude the possibility of jus- 
tice being done to the structures. 

Sr. ALBAN, Woop StrREEt, appears 
to have been rebuilt by Inigo Jones a 
short time prior to the great fire, after 
which calamity it was repaired by 
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Wren ; the sum allowed for the struc- 
ture shows it could not then have 
been rebuilt ; the Gothic architecture 
is rather Jones’s than Wren’s, and 
the west window is certainly of an 
early date; the architecture, as well 
as the state of the masonry and the 
materials, point it out as a relic of the 
more ancient structure. 

The hour-glass in this church, en- 
graved in Gent. Mag. vol. XCII. part 
ii. p. 300, was the gift of Mr. Tho- 
mas Waidson, Parish Clerk in 1685. 

St. Micwaget, Woop Street, fur- 
nishes a wood-cut of the exterior, 
as also does St. AuGuUSTINE, WartT- 
LING Street; the alteration of the 
spire of the latter church in the last 
repair, and which considerably injured 
its proportions, is not noticed. 

We regret to have occasion to notice 
these omissions, which seem to indicate 
that the work is got up in a hurry. 
The churches of London, notwith- 
standing their apparent uniformity, 
for the most part possess great in- 
terest, and it would have been a plea- 
sure to have seen them adequately il- 
lustrated. We trust Mr. Godwin will, 
as he proceeds, avail himself of the 
obvious improvements of which his 
work, so far as it has proceeded, ap- 
pears to stand in need. 








The History and Description, with Gra- 
phic Illustrations, of Cassiobury Park, 
Herts, the Seat of the Earl of Essex. 
By John Britton, F.S.A. &c. Folio. 
1837. 


THE residences of our nobility, 
either from their antiquity and the 
historical associations connected with 
them, the grandeur of the architecture, 
or the picturesque character of the 
grounds which surround them, are 
always objects of interest; and that the 
mansion and its demesne, which forms 
the subject of the present volume, are 
in nowise deficient in importance, will 
appear from the following summary 
of its merits with which Mr. Britton 
commences his history, 


‘¢ The estate and manor of Cassiobury, 
which we are about to illustrate, will be 
found worthy of diligent study and rational 
admiration, for they comprise some of 
those beauties of nature and art which 
always administer to the pleasure of me- 
mory, as well as the pleasures of imagina- 
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tion. The name of the place, its connec- 
tion with ancient Verulamium, with the 
famous monastery of St. Alban’s, and 
subsequently with men of distinguished 
patriotism and merits, jointly and severally 
give it the impress of importance.”’ 


The estate of Cassiobury is situ- 
ated within the hundred and manor 
of Cassio, which evidently derives its 
name from the ancient British tribe of 
the Cassii, the people of the warlike 
leader Cassibelanus. The Saxon affix 
of bury being generally understood to 
imply that a town, or at least a forti- 
fication, existed, upon any site bearing 
a name so terminated, may fairly 
enough be urged as an argument in 
favour of the early importance of the 
place ; but, on the other hand, in the 
absence of evidence of the existence of 
vestiges of British or Roman castra- 
mentation, or of the discovery of the 
remains of the works of either nation, 
we think the circumstance of the name 
alone cannot be regarded as a perfectly 
satisfactory proof of the occupancy of 
the site at so early a period. 

The aid to be derived from history 
is, in this case, very slight; and in pro- 
portion as authentic evidence is defi- 
cient, the greater license is allowed to 
conjecture. Hence, although there is 
no historical evidence that there ever 
was a village, or even a residence at 
Cassiobury prior to the present man- 
sion, the county historians, Chauncey 
and Clutterbuck, have so far ventured 
on the boundless field of conjectural 
inquiry as to put forward the supposi- 
tion that it was the actual residence of 
Cassibelanus. Leaving, then, conjec- 
ture and turning to the page of history, 
it does not appear that Cassiobury is 
mentioned in any documents earlier 
than the sixteenth century ; hence the 
antiquity of the place rests solely on 
the etymology and the circumstance of 
the ‘‘ hundred court” being held in 
the adjacent town of Watford, to which 
our author supposed it was transferred 
from Cassiobury. 

The manor of Cassio is of consider- 
able antiquity ; it has, at some period 
of its history, hestowed its name upon 
the hundred, and it was a portion of the 
possessions with which Offa endowed 
the Abbey of St. Alban’s. The char- 
ter of this monarch has only the 
words ‘“ ubi dicitur aet Caegeshio 
(erroneously printed ®etcaegeshio) 
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mansiones xxxiiij.”” And in Domes- 
day it is noticed as a manor: it never 
had a church, but has always been a 
part of the parish of Watford. From 
these facts it does not appear that any 
particular importance appertained to 
the manor, much less tothe seatof Cas- 
siobury ; but to support the supposed 
importance of the place, our author 
has had recourse to probabilities, some 
of which are fair deductions, and others 
appear to rest merely on conjecture. 

lt is assumed that Cassiobury was 
a post dependant on the chief city 
Verulamium ; and the endowment, by 
Offa, of the abbey of St. Alban’s with 
the tithes and manor of Cassio, is 
urged as a proof of the continuance, 
in the Saxon times, of this dependance 
and connexion. Our author’s words 
are these— 


‘‘ From the authority which Offa ap- 
pears thus to have assumed over it, we 
may reasonably suppose, that on the esta- 
blishment of the Mercian dynasty, and 
throughout its continuance, Cassio, and 
its judicial rights and privileges, as well 
as those of Verulamium, were possessed 
by the Mercian monarchs as royalties.’’— 


(p. 13.) 


We must confess we do not so rea- 
dily draw this inference, but are more 
inclined to the conclusion that the 
connexion between the manor and the 
town of St. Alban’s commenced with 
this endowment, rather than that the 
grant, taken alone, shews that any 
connexion had previously existed be- 
tween the manor and the Roman town. 
From the period of the grant until the 
spoliation of the abbey by Henry the” 
Eighth, the manor remained in the 
possession of the abbey; but, during 
the whole of the period, although the 
manor is more than once mentioned, 
it does not appear that the abbats had 
any residence, or that any mansion- 
house existed on the site of Cassio- 
bury, although, following the series of 
probabilities given by the author, it 
may be presumed that the “‘ seneschal”’ 
appointed by the abbey, in pursuance 
of the grant made by Henry the First 
to Abbat Gorham, had a residence on 
the spot; and to this grant may be 
attributed the circumstance of the 
hundred court being held in the manor 
of Cassio, although the fact of its be- 
ing held in the town goes far to lessen 
the importance of Cassiobury, as it 

Gent. Maa. Vou. IX. 
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may be fairly presumed that, if any 
important building had existed in 
the site of the present mansion, in 
which the court could have been held, 
it would not have been transferred 
to the town. If, therefore, Cassiobury 
ever possessed any rank in early times, 
we should conclude it must have been 
deprived of its importance at some 
very remote period. 

The letters patent of Henry the 
Eighth, granting the manor to Sir 
Richard Morrison, make no mention 
of the existence of a mansion-house ; 
and, as it appears that, immediately 
upon obtaining possession, Sir Richard 
set about building a house, it may 
fairly be concluded that no residence 
of importance existed at Cassiobury 
before the erection of this compara- 
tively modern structure, which, with 
alterations, evidently existed until the 
more recent mansion was erected. 

The conclusions we would draw from 
the facts, is gather against the import- 
ance of the seat of Cassiobury. The 
manor, we should think, first conferred 
its name on the hundred, in conse- 
quence of the grant of Henry the First 
to Abbat Gorham before alluded to, 
which gave the abbats power to hold 
pleas in the liberty of Cassio, as it 
must be recollected that in Domesday 
the hundred is styled ‘“‘ Albanestone.”’ 
The name of Cassiobury may not be 
more ancient than the acquisition of 
the manor by Sir Richard Morrison ; 
for, as we before observed, it is not 
until the sixteenth century that this 
name appears on record. Indeed our 
author does not appear to lay any very 
great stress on the early consequence 
of the site, as in the end he arrives at 
the conclusion, that 

‘* Although Cassiobury was evidently 
of some importance, prior to the date of 
the above grant (to Morrison), yet in an 
historical or political point of view it had 
not attained any distinguished eminence.’’ 

The second chapter is dedicated to 
the genealogy of the occupants, and 
it contains the pedigree of the Mor- 
risons, commencing with the great- 
grandfather of the grantee of Cassio, 
and ending with the marriage of Eliza- 
beth Morrison, the ultimate heiress of 
the estate, with Arthur Lord Capel, of 
Hadham, and which marriage conveyed 
the estate to the present family. 

A memoir of Sir Richard Morrison 

20 
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is given, who, in addition to the im- 
portance he derived from the high 
situations he held under Henry the 
Eighth, was also, to a certain extent, 
a literary character; his talents in 
the latter regard appear to have been 
debased not only by the grossest flat- 
tery of his master, but, judging from 
the title of a tract on the death of Queen 
Jane Seymour, he appears to have pos- 
sessed the same brutal feeling with re- 
gard to the fate of this lady as his royal 
master evinced on the occasion. Such 
were the men who were thought fit to 
possess the plundered lands of the 
church. A pedigree of the Capels is 
also given, extending over the last three 
centuries. 

The mansion, as built by Morrison, 
is similar in plan to many others 
erected at the same time, consisting of 
a centre and two projecting wings; to 
alter and deface this building much 
expense was bestowed in modern times, 
until all trace of the old architecture 
was removed, and it exhibited one of 
those formal elevations so common in 
buildings of the last century. In the 
beginning of the present century, it 
was rebuilt, or nearly so, by James 
Wyatt, under the direction of the pre- 
sent Earl. 

The present house, with its beautiful 
grounds, are fully described. Among 
the collection of paintings is the head 
of Henry the Fourth, which was for- 
merly at Hampton Court, in Hereford- 
shire, a seat of the Coningsby family, 
and which was said to be an un- 
doubted original, presented to the pos- 
sessor of the above mansion by the 
monarch himself. Onthe saleof Hamp- 
ton Court the picture was removed to 
Cassiobury. 

The engravings on copper, aqua- 
tinted, are twenty-two in number; 
they comprise a plan of the modern 
house, two views of the ancient man- 
sion, and seven of the present ; a por- 
trait of Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of 
Northumberland, from the original by 
Vandyck, at Cassiobury ; views of the 
Swiss Cottage and Keeper’s Lodge, 
and several trees in the park, and also 
an Interior of the Monumental Chapel 
in Watford Church, with its series of 
tombs of the Morrisons and other 
members of the noble families con- 
nected with Cassiobury. 

In the view of the old house we see 
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nothing to warrant the conclusion that 
any portion was prior to the building 
erected by Sir R. Morrison ; the archi- 
tecture is plainly of the latest Tudor 
sort, just that which we should have 
expected to meet with in a mansion of 
the time of Henry the Eighth. 

The grounds at Cassiobury are re- 
markable for great beauty. The plan- 
tations and timber have been arranged 
with considerable taste, and with every 
regard to picturesque effect. With the 
same feeling a number of cottages were 
erected in various parts of the park, 
in a pleasing style of architecture, and 
which the noble owner, with a praise- 
worthy feeling, allows as residences to 
his dependants. The accompanying 
wood-cut, kindly lent us by Mr. Brit- 
ton, represents ‘‘ Russell Cottage,” 
one of the most pleasing of the erec- 
tions, and which affords accommo- 
dation to two families. The following 
is the plan of this structure. 


- 
; Var 











aj porches, b 4 sitting rooms, cg stair- 
cases, d f washhouses, e oven, copper, 
&e. 

The style and getting up of the book 
(although some typographical errors 
are apparent) are highly creditable to 
Mr. Brittov, and conduce to render 
the volume worthy of a place on the 
same shelf with Mr. Robinson’s recent 
splendid productions upon several of 
the finest residences of our nobility. 
Weare happy to see the veteran author 
still enjoying health and spirits suffi- 
cient to the task of producing a new 
work of the importance of the present, 
and we hope that he will still add 
many others to the stock which he has 
produced of standard publications, 
whose best recommendation is, that 
they have called the attention of men 
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of taste to the beauties of this country, 
and more particularly to the study of 
the beautiful and valuable specimens of 
ancient architecture which abound in 
every portion of it. 


Three Catalogues ; describing the Con- 
tents of the Red Book of the Exche- 
quer, of the Dodsworth MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, and of the MSS. 
in the Library of the Honourable So- 
ciety of Lincoln’s Inn. By the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.4d. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1838. 


THIS is a republication of three 
very useful catalogues, compiled in 
the years 1834 and 1835, in pursuance 
of instructions from the Record Com- 
missioners, and printed in the Appen- 
dix to their General Report made in 
1837. The present publication has 
two advantages over the former one. 
First, it is a handsome-looking, con- 
venient volume, ‘that you may carry 
to the fire and hold readily in your 
hand,”—an advantage which at the 
present time can be very justly appre- 
ciated, whilst the Report is an ugly, 
bulky folio, a foot and a half high, 
without binding. The second advan- 
tage is, that, these Catalogues having 
been compiled with a view to certain 
meditated publications of the Record 
Board, the compiler did not think 
himself at liberty to insert any thing 
in the original publication not strictly 
connected with the objects in view. 
{In this, his private publication, al- 
though he has not entirely ‘‘ wander- 
ed at his own free will,’’ he has been 
sufficiently at liberty to introduce some 
fifty pages of additional matter. We 
wish he had given more. 

The Red Book, to which the first of 
these Catalogues refers, was partially 
described, and the general nature of 
its contents indicated, in our Vol. III. 
N.S. p. 35. We may add, upon the 
authority of the preseat work, that 
its early, full, and proper designation 
was, the Rubeus Liber Feodorum, a 
title by which it is distinguished in a 
Record of the Exchequer of the reign 
of Edward the Third. It was called 
the Red with reference to the colour 
of the leather in which it was bound, 
and in contradistinction to a volume 
of a similar character known as the 
Niger Liber Feodorum, which was 


bound in black leather. “It is a folio 
of the finer kind of vellum, consisting 
of leaves paged from folio vi. to folio 
ccexxii;”’ the writing of the older 
portion of its contents is good, the 
margins unusually wide, and the ini- 
tial letters of the treatises and chap- 
ters illuminated with taste and deli- 
cacy. 

Up to folio clxii. the pages are filled 
consecutively, and the writing is all 
by one hand, in double columns. On 
the verso of folio clxii. begin copies of 
certain charters, “ the earlier of which 
may be in the same hand with the. 
preceding parts of the book ;” but the 
initial letters are not inserted, and the 
deterioration of the writing soon ren- 
ders it manifest that the entries were 
carried on by some other person. 


‘*In the old or original hand there is 
nothing entered of a later date than a. b. 
1230, the 15th of King Henry the Third ; 
and within a very few years of that date, 
there is every reason to suppose that this, 
the original portion of the book, was 
written. The volume was not then, how- 
ever, half filled The charters on which 
the original scribe was engaged when his 
labours ceased were continued in a man- 
ner to imitate his work, but in the sub- 
sequent parts of the volume we find no 
regard paid to uniformity or beauty ; 
there is nothing of order or arrangement; 
but the officers of the Exchequer appear 
to have used the blank leaves of this 
choice volume to serve as the deposit of 
transcripts of any document, and some- 
times for tables and even references, use- 
ful to them in the execution of their du- 
ties, entered quite at random, gencrally on 
the later leaves of the volume, but some- 
times on the fly leaves at the beginning, 
and sometimes even on the wide margins 
of the original work. 

‘“‘ The matters thus superinduced are, 
however, often of great curiosity and va- 
lue. This use of the volume appears to 
have been begun very soon after the time 
when the original scribe finished his la- 
bours. Indeed, the greater part of what 
is thus superinduced can hardly be as- 
signed to a period later than the reign of 
King Edward the First. There are a few 
entries of the reigns of King Edward the 
Second and King Edward the Third ; and 
one or two which are of the reign of 
King Richard the Second. After that 
reign nothing appears to have been en- 
tered in this book (except one grant of 
the reign of Henry the Fifth), till we 
come to the reign of Elizabeth, when se- 
veral oaths to be administered in the Ex- 
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chequer were entered, together with a few 
other things.’’ (Hunter’s Three Cata- 
logues, p. 6.) 

The contents of the Red Book are 
as various as the periods of its com- 
position; but a very accurate notion 
of it may be formed from the work 
before us. The original matter, that 
is, the portion written by the first com- 
piler, is here enumerated in the order 
in which it stands in the Red Book ; 
the matter added by subsequent wri- 
ters is classified under the several 
heads of—I. Collections relating to the 
constitution, privileges, and practice 
of the Court of Exchequer. UI. Di- 
plomas, and III. Evidences of the 
King’s title to various possessions. 

The Dodsworth MSS. to which the 
second Catalogue refers, consist prin- 
cipally of collections made by Dods- 
worth himself from the Public Re- 
cords, from the Records in Saint Ma- 
ry’s Tower in York, in which many 
of the documents which fell into the 
hands of the Crown, upon the disso- 
lution of the northern monasteries, 
were deposited, and from various pri- 
vate muniments. They relate princi- 


pally to three points of inquiry—lI. 


The Monasteries ; II. The Baronage ; 
and III. The Topographical History 
of Yorkshire and other Northern Coun- 
ties. Upon all these subjects they 
contain much valuable matter, fre- 
quently derived from sources not now 
known to exist, or, if in existence, 
partially destroyed. 

The following is a fact of great im- 
portance, with a view to the authority 
of our Monastic Chronicles. It ex- 
plains how the compilers obtained 
their copies of public documents. Gis- 
burgh was no doubt merely one of 
many monasteries to which such writs 
were addressed :— 


‘“* Among the Gisburgh charters is a 
copy of a writ from King Edward the 
First, under the seal of the Exchequer, 
bearing date at Westminster, 9th July, 
19th year of his reign, transmitting to 
the prior and convent copies of two char- 
ters lying in the Treasury, and requiring 
them to enter the charters in their chro- 
nicle ‘ad perpetuam rei geste memo- 
mm?” (2. 177.) 


The charters transmitted related to 


the disputes between Bruce and Ba- 
liol. 


Dodsworth left his MSS. consisting 
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of about 160 volumes, to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, the Parliamentary General, 
afterwards Lord Fairfax, who  be- 
queathed them to the University of Ox- 
ford. 

The third Catalogue in Mr. Hun- 
ter’s volume, is that of the Lincoln’s 
Inn MSS. consisting of the collections 
of Sir Matthew Hale, Serjeant May- 
nard, John Coxe, Esq. Serjeant Hill, 
and various other persons. They 
comprise altogether 486 volumes, prin- 
cipally connected with historical or 
legal subjects. The Hale MSS. are 
well known to be of great value. 
“‘They are a treasure,” said the ad- 
mirable judge himself, in his bequest 
of them to the Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, ‘‘ worth the haveing and keeping, 
which I have beene neare forty yeares 
in gathering with very great industry 
and expence. My desire is that they 
be kept safe and altogether, in remem- 
brance of me. ‘They are a treasure 
not fitt for every man’s viewe, nor is 
every man capable of making use of 
them.” The Parliamentary MSS. in 
this collection were much used in the 
publication of the Rolls of Parliament, 
and many writers have been benefited 
by Hale’s copious transcripts from the 
Tower Records. . 

Amongst the additions made by Mr. 
Hunter in the present volume is a 
biographical notice of Roger Dods- 
worth, with an abstract of his will, 
which is now first brought to light. 
It bears date on the 30th June, 1654, 
and contains some important passages 
connected with the authorship of the 
Monasticon, a subject of much inte- 
rest in antiquarian literature. 

We will shortly state the facts as 
far as they are now known. 

Dodsworth conceived the notion of 
publishing a Monasticon, and began 
to make collections for it, in the year 
1638. (Hunter’s Three Catalogues, p. 
99.) In the same year, Dugdale, who 
was apprised of the nature of Dods- 
worth’s design by Sir Henry Spelman, 
chanced to meet with him, and, as 
Dugdale says, ‘‘ acquainting each other 
with what they were then in hand 
with, as to their farther progresse in 
those studies, readily engaged them- 
selves to prosecute the gayning what 
Transcripts they could obtaine from 
any Leiger Bookes, publique Records, 
original Charters, or other Manuscripts 
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of note, in order thereto, but still with 
this reservation, that Mr. Dugdale 
would not neglect his Collections 
touching the Antiquities of Warwick- 
shire, wherein he had by that time 
made a considerable progresse.”” (Dug- 
dale’s Autobiography in Hamper’s Life 
of him, pp. 10, 11.) 

After making this engagement, 
which, on Dugdale’s part, does not 
seem to have amounted to much more 
than a promise to contribute whatever 
materials he chanced to meet with; 
the distance between the residences of 
these two antiquaries, and the break- 
ing out of the civil war, separated 
them for many years. But both went 
on collecting. Dodsworth kept the 
Monasticon constantly inview. Dug- 
dale’s attention was principally direct- 
ed towards his Warwickshire and his 
Baronage ; but, whenever those works 
were interrupted, or any thing pecu- 
liarly suitable for the Monasticon fell 
in his way, his mind reverted to the 
promise he had made to his antiqua- 
rian friend amongst the Roundheads. 
(Hamper, 21, 22.) They thus pro- 
ceeded without any inter-communion 
until 1646, when Dugdale, coming to 
London, ‘‘ happened to meet with Mr. 
Dodsworth.”” They reported their 
progress to each other, and it was 
found that Dodsworth “had tran- 
scribed many Foundation -Charters, 
and other grants of consequence, re- 
lating to the Monasteries of York- 
shire, and some other counties, which 
he copyed for the most part from the 
Originalls, remayning in sundry large 
chests, deposited in St. Maryes Tower 
at Yorke.””? (Hamper, 22.) 

In 1648 Dugdale visited France, and 
there collected much information re- 
specting the Alien Priories, which was 
afterwards used in the Monasticon. 

In April 1649, he was again in 
London, and on the 25th of that month 
he enters in his Diary, ‘‘ I first came 
to the Records in the Tower to perfect 
my collections for Warwickshire ;”’ and 
on the 9th of June, ‘‘ I began the 
Patent Rolls of King John for Mr. 
Dodsworth,’’—(Hamper, p. 99.) 

At the end of the following year, 
1650, we find Dodsworth endeavour- 
ing to obtain a publisher for his work, 
and writing to Dugdale thus : “‘ I hope 
1 shall have my annuity for all this, 
after a while; my Cozen Rushworth 
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stands to me, as well in itt, as in put- 
ting out my booke.’”’—*‘ I hope I shall 
go on with Mr. Gryfiith, the printer. 
1 want you to helpe me to bargaine.”’ 
—(Hamper, 245, 246.) 

It seems to have been arranged that, 
as soon as Dodsworth had found a 
publisher, which, for antiquarian works, 
was not then an easier matter than it 
is now, Dugdale should come up to 
London, in order to assist him in pass- 
ing his work through the press. “I 
have not heard from Mr. Dodsworth 
this month,” writes Dugdale, on the 
12th April 1651, ‘‘ so that eyther he 
cannot obteyne mea passe to come up 
for his assistance to print his booke, or 
else he sees that it will be best to lett it 
alone a little longer. I am sure he 
does me a great favour in permitting 
me to stay here and drive on my own 
businesse [his History of Warwick- 
shire], which goes not so fast of my 
hande, as I had thought it would have 
done, though I neglect noe time there- 
at.’”’°—(Hamper, p. 253.) And again, 
on the 2nd August 1651,—‘‘ As for 
Mr. Dodsworth’s workes they are 
great, and cannot come to maturitye 
very quickly. His worke of Monas- 
terye foundations is ready for the presse, 
if the times were such as they have 
bin, to vend it in case it were printed ; 
but I neede not telle you how learninge 
growes to a low ebbe every day more 
then other, nor in what condition the 
chiefe patrons and lovers of it are: 
therefore ’tis noe wonder if little else 
but pamphlets now fill the stationers’ 
stalls.’’—(Ibid. 264.) 

The work was offered to the book- 
sellers upon such terms “‘ as might have 
defray’d the chardge of the transcripts 
made from the Records and otherwise,” 
but no one could be found who would 
adventure upon it; and, in the end, 
**Mr. Dodsworth and Mr. Dugdale 
joyned together and hyred severall 
summes of money to defray the cost 
and expense thereof.”—(Hamper, p. 
24.) Dugdale, having thus acquired 
not merely an antiquarian but also a 
pecuniary interest in the work, pro- 
ceeded to London in May 1652, (ibid. 
p. 99) and, with some trifling inter- 
vals, remained there until the January 
following. His own account of his 
occupation during that period is as 
follows :—*‘ Since the beginning of 
May last | have not been a month at 
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home till now, that, within these ten 
dayes, I returned from London: Soe 
great a taske have I had to bring Mr. 
Dodsworth’s confused collections into any 
order, and to perfect the copye from the 
Tower and Sir Thomas Cotton’s library, 
and yet I did soe manage the buisi- 
nesse as that the presse hath not 
wanted, soe that before my coming 
away there were full a hundred sheetes 
printed, and a special corrector left 
to attend to it. I hope that now I 
shall not have any considerable di- 
version, but that I may follow my 
own worke for this countye till it be 
perfected, which four months time will 
doe.””—(Hamper, p. 266.) 

In August 1654, whilst the work 
was thus proceeding through the press, 
Dodsworth died, whereupon “ the care 
of the worke, as to the printing, lay 
totally on Mr. Dugdale.”—(Ibid. p. 
25.) Dugdale states, in his Autobio- 
graphy, that Dodsworth’s death hap- 
pened ‘‘ before the tenth part of the 
first volume came off from the presse,” 
but that statement, being contradic- 
tory to his previous account of one 
hundred sheets having been already 
printed in 1653, may be regarded as 
a mistake. The Autobiography was 
not written until 1680; the letter 
which asserts the printing of one hun- 
dred sheets was written in Jan, 1653. 

Dodsworth’s will, which Mr. Hun- 
ter has now for the first time brought 
forward, is dated the 30th of June 
1654. It states that Thomas Lord 
‘airfax had freely given him an annuity 
of 50/. per annum for his life [not 40/. 
as stated by Dugdale. Hamper, p.25], 
and had generously promised to con- 
tinue the payment for three years after 
his death, in order to discharge a debt 
which Dodsworth owed to Lady Went- 
worth. It then proceeds thus— 


‘¢ Whose favour, [Lord Fairfax’s] fur- 
therance, and assistance I have likewise 
found in the printing of a work of mine, 
called Monasticon Anglicanum, as also in 
divers other respects. And in order to 
part of my thankfulness to his honour, I 
do hereby give and bequeath unto my said 
honourable and my good lord all and every 
my manuscripts, abbey couchers, and rolls, 
which I have marked with several marks 
of distinctions, together with all my parch- 
ment rolls and papers which I have in 
my study in his lordship’s house, called 
York House, in London, and in Lanca- 
shire, and in Robert Fitz Randolf’s house 


in York; humbly praying, that the said 
books may be dedicated to his honour, 
with an everlasting acknowledgment of 
his goodness, favour, and kindness to me 
in carrying on the aforesaid work. And 
also I desire and pray, that my ever ho- 
noured friend John Rushworth, esquire, 
would be pleased, at my request, among 
many other his courtesies, to see the same 
dedication compassed accordingly, who 
hath distributed divers sums of moneys 
in way of furtherance of the work afore- 
said, which is very well known to my 
good friend Mr. William Dugdale, whose 
advice also I crave, and desire that he 
would be pleased to lend his assistance 
for the framing the said epistle and dedi- 
cation accordingly. Item, I desire that 
my ever-loving friend Mr. Rushworth 
would be pleased to see all such sums of 
money which he, myself, or any other 
hath advanced towards the printing of my 
said book, together with what other sums 
are or shall be advanced, either by my- 
self or any other person or persons for 
that end and purpose, may be in a parti- 
cular accompted and set down in writing, 
as also satisfied and discharged in the first 
place; and after the same is raised upon 
and out of the profits of the said book ; 
which done, then it is my will and mind 
that the remainder and residue thereof 
shall be paid as hereafter is expressed.”’ 


Up to the date of Dodsworth’s will, 
then, every thing seems clear. What- 
ever was the nature of Dugdale’s assist- 
ance—and probably it was valuable 
both in a literary and in a pecuniary 
point of view—it was not treated by 
either of the parties as amounting to 
aco-authorship. Dugdale, it will have 
been observed, always regards the work 
as Dodsworth’s, in contradistinction 
to his own book, the ‘* Warwickshire;”’ 
and Dodsworth, in like manner, what- 
ever may have been his gratitude to- 
wards his “‘ good friend, Mr. Dugdale,” 
clings very firmly to the Monasticon 
as a book of his own. How came it, 
then, that, within six or eight months 
after Dodsworth’s death, the first 
volume of the Monasticon appeared 
under the joint names of Dodsworth 
and Dugdale? We shall see. 

Sir John Marsham having prepared 
a Propylaion to the first volume of the 
Monasticon, it was sent, either in 
draught or in type, to Somner, who 
returned it to Dugdale’on the 10th of 
November 1654, with some objections. 
The first was, ‘“‘ It makes no menc’on 
at all either of the many noble bene- 
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factors to it, or of yourselfe or me, 
as contributary to the compileing of 
it: whereas,’’ continued Somner, ‘ I 
am perswaded, if not the greater yet 
the better part of the collection is 
yours, and the Saxon part (in translat- 
ing the boundaries, willes, charters, 
and the like, originally Saxon, into 
Latin) is mine.”—(Hamper, p. 282.) 
Whether this letter gave rise to the 
junction of Dugdale’s name does not 
appear, but a month afterwards the 
matter was settled; and in a letter of 
Dugdale’s, published in Nichols’s II- 
lustrations, rv. p. 62, we find the fol- 
lowing explanation. It is dated the 
10th December 1654. ‘‘ As for the 
Monasticon, as in my answer to 
your last I told you, it will not be 
ready before the next tearme, and 
then (God willing) shall I take care to 
send you one. Indeed you rightly 
apprehend the paynes I have taken to 
bring the worke to what it is, for it 
hath wholy rested on my shoulders, 
nay I can manifest it sufficiently, that 
at least a full third part of the collec- 
tion is myne; what from the Tower 
Records, where 1 spent four months 
about it, and from Sir Thomas Cotton’s 
Library, out of which all that it hath 
was gathered by me, and from a mul- 
titude of other places; therefore Mr. 
Rushworth, who is a most ingenuous 
gentleman, and without whose helpe, 
I meane as to the money-business, we 
should never in these times have got 
the worke to light, considering how 
great a share I had therein, would not by 
any means but that I should be named 
with Mr. Dodsworth in the title-page as 
a joint collector of the materialls, which, 
you will, I hope, see accordingly done. 
If this volume doe goe off well, then 
shall we (God giving me life and health) 
goe on with the second, towards which 
the substance of the materialls are 
already gathered and in my hands.” 
The Propylaion was altered as Som- 
ner suggested ; his translations from 
the Saxon were acknowledged, and 
Dugdale was described as one “ qui 
tantam operi suppellectilem contulit, 
ut authoris alterius titulum optimé 
meritus sit ;’? but still the palm was 
given to Roger Dodsworth, ‘‘ nuper 
quidem defuncto, sed nunquam oblivione 
sepeliendo: qui vetustissimas pietatis 
memorias in latibulis dormitantes sus- 
citavit, et ex laceris antiquitatis reli- 


quiis, tanquam membris <Absyrtianis, 
longe lateque dissipatis, historicum hoc 
corpus orbi Christiano construxit.”’ 

The first volume, published in 1655, 
and the second, in 1661, both bear the 
names of Dodsworth and Dugdale 
jointly ; the third volume, published 
in 1673, was compiled by Dugdale 
after Dodsworth’s death, and bears 
the name of Dugdale alone. 

This narrative does not raise either 
of the parties in our estimation. It 
exhibits Dodsworth as a mere labourer, 
turning up the soil but incapable of 
appreciating its value or applying it to 
its real uses. Even in the Monasti- 
con, notwithstanding all the assistance 
he derived from Dugdale, “he piled 
document upon document, so that the 
work resembles rather one of the piles 
of Cyclopean architecture than a finish- 
ed work of Grecian art.’’ (Hunter, 
p- 62.) But Dr. Whitaker and Mr. 
Hunter would still have us venerate 
this confused workman on account of 
“‘the wonderful exertion and industry 
with which he prepared materials to 
be used by other men’”—‘the self- 
devotion of having consumed his life 
in the unceasing toil of accumulating 
materials for future topographers.” 
If any such self-devotion existed, it 
would indeed dignify the character of 
Dodsworth, or of any man; but, for 
all that we have read, Dodsworth 
never dreamt of any such “ self-devo- 
tion,” but collected, as many a labo- 
rious man does at the present day, 
not out of a kind consideration for the 
antiquaries of a future age, but with a 
view to some favourite crotchets of his 
own—some ‘‘ vast design of literary 
labour ”’ far beyond his depth. When 
Prince Posterity reaps the benefit of 
collections formed in this manner, he 
has not so much reason to be grateful 
to the original workman as to the 
Providence which makes one genera- 
tion the unintentional benefactors of 
another. 

As to Dugdale, two things are clear: 
I. If Dodsworth had lived, Dugdale’s 
name would not have appeared on the 
title page of the Monasticon; and 
II. What he did to the work after the 
death of Dodsworth did not entitle him 
to such a distiaction. There was bad 
taste, to say the least of it, in Dug- 
dale’s usurping a share in the author- 
ship, which it is quite clear his de- 
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ceased friend never dreamed of. It may 
be said, that we may be sure, that 
no injustice was done to the memory 
of Dodsworth, since Rushworth, his 
cousin and literary executor, acqui- 
esced in the insertion of Dugdale’s 
name. The will enables us to appeal 
from the executor to the testator. In 
Dodsworth’s estimation the book was 
his own up to the 10th of June 1654, 
and all that Dugdale did afterwards 
was to correct the press. 

The consequences of the junction of 
Dugdale’s name have been most dis- 
astrous to the memory of Dodsworth. 
His executor no doubt thought he was 
giving away, and his ‘‘ good friend” 
imagined he was accepting, a part only 
of Dodsworth’s right. But their in- 
justice produced results which were 
little anticipated. The authorship of 
Dodsworth has been entirely lost— 
merged in the more familiar name of 
Dugdale; and all the world has known, 
and continues to the present day to 
know, the work, and quote it, not as 
Dodsworth’s, but as Dugdale’s Mo- 
nasticon. We hope to see it ever 
hereafter referred to by the name of 
its rightful owner. 

And now one word, at parting, to 
Mr. Hunter personally. He concludes 
a neat preface thus : 

“‘Tt was my intention to have intro- 
duced in this preface a few remarks on 
matters incident to myself, not very re- 
mote from the subject of this volume. 
But I forbear, contenting myself with in - 
timating to the D’Israelis and Hallams 
of a future age, that they must not be too 
confident that they can thread the mazes 
of all literary history.’’ 


If Mr. Hunter in this passage refers, 
as indeed it is evident he does, to the 
injustice recently done to him in con- 
nexion with a certain Parliamentary 
Inquiry, we applaud his forbearance 
in not further alluding to it; but at 
the same time we protest against the 
supposition that the circumstances 
connected with that injustice can be 
so far removed from public sight, or 
so covertly hidden, as that no literary 
Nimrod shall ever discover and lay 
them bare :—no; Cavendish’s Life of 
Wolsey and Roper’s Life of More are 
assigned to their proper authors ; the 
Pipe Roll formerly called the 5th 
of Stephen is fixed as the 31st of 
Henry I.; the design of the Feedera 


e 


has been traced home to Somers and 
Montagu ; and the Monasticon will be 
given back to Dodsworth. Some of 
these are instances of the final esta- 
blishment of truth— instances with 
which Mr. Hunter is well acquainted— 
after centuries of error, and the blun- 
dering of generation after generation 
of literary inquirers. So will it be with 
the Parliamentary Inquiry to which we 
have alluded, and Mr. Hunter should be 
the last man in the world to despair of 
the coming ofa time when every thing 
that is now hidden respecting the 
“* secret history” of that Inquiry, all 
the paltry jealousy and trickery con- 
nected with it, will be revealed. 


Autograph Letters, Characteristic Ex- 
tracts, and Signatures, from the Cor- 
respondence of Illustrious and Dis- 
tinguished Women of Great Britain, 
from the 14th to the 19th century. 
Collected and Copied in Fac-simile 
from original documents, by J. Nether- 
clift. 4to. 


AS this volume consists entirely of 
fac-simile prints, it might be suffi- 
cient that we should state that it 
exhibits the autographs of more than 
150 ladies of distinction, ranging from 
the earliest period at which signatures 
are extant* down to the authoresses of 
the last and present centuries, and 
closing with our Virgin Queen Vic- 
toria; and that we should give it the 
character, which it deserves, of being 
executed with care and accuracy, and 
composed of specimens many of which 
are of unquestionable interest. As, 
however, the artist has had the ad- 
vantage of being allowed to copy not 
only from the rich and multifarious 
stores of the British Museum, which 
have been published by Sir Henry 
Ellis and others, but also largely from 
the private collection of Mr. Upcott, 
we shall notice more fully some of its 
contents. And first we shall quote a 
letter of Mrs. Evelyn, wife of the 
celebrated Author of Sylva, in which 
she describes the reception given at 
the University of Oxford to that epi- 


* The earliest known signature of a 
Queen of England is that of Joan of 
Navarre, Queen of Henry IV. It is en- 
graved in Nichols’s Autographs, 1829, pl. 
1. butis not given by Mr. Netherclift. 
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tome of vanity, Margaret Duchess of 
Newcastle, whose extraordinary poeti- 
cal works formed the subject of one of 
our recent Retrospective Reviews (see 
July p. 36). Itis addressed to Dr. 
Bohun :* 

s',— 

I am concerned you should be absent 
when you might confirme the suffrages of 
y' fellow Collegians, and see the Mis- 
tresse both Universities court, a person 
who has not her equall possibly in the 
world, so extraordinary a woman she is in 
all things. I acknowledge, though I re- 
member her some years since, and have 
not been a stranger to her fame, I was 
surprised to finde so much extravagancy 
and vanity in any person not confined 
within four walls. Her habit particular, 
fantasticall, not unbecoming a good shape, 
which she may truely boast off ; her face 
discovers the facility of the sex in being 
yet perswaded it deserves the esteeme 
yeares forbid, by the infinite care she 
takes to place her curls and patches. 
Her mine [mien] surpasses the Imagina- 
tion of Poets, or the descriptions of a 
Romance. Heroine greatnesse, her gra- 
cious bows, seasonable nods, courtious 
stretching out of her hand, twinckling of 
her eyes, and various gestures of aproba- 
tion, shew what may be expected from her 
discource, which is as ayery, empty, 
whimsicall, and rambling as her books, 
ayming at science, difficulties, high no- 
tions, terminating com’only in nonsence, 
oathes, and obscenity ; her way of addres 
to people more than necessarily submis- 
sive; a certaine generall forme to all, 
obliging by repeating affected generous 
kind expressions, endeavouring to shew 
humility by calling back things past, still 
to improve her present greatnesse and 
favour to her friends. I found Doctor 
Charlton with her, complementing her 
witt and learning in a high manner, which 
she tooke to be so much her due that she 
swore if the scooles did not banish Aris- 
totle and read Margeret Duchesse of New- 
castle they did her wrong, and deserved 
to be uterly abolished. My part was not 
yet to speake but admire, especially hear- 
ing her go on magnifiyng her owne gene- 
rous actions, stately buildings, noble 
fortune, her Lord’s prodigious losses in 
the war, his power, valour, witt, learning, 
and indeed what did she not mention to 
his or her owne advantage. Sometimes, 
to give her breath, came ina fresh ad- 





* Rey. Ralph Bohun, D.C.L. Fellow 
of New College, and tutor of Mr. Evelyn’s 
sons. See much of him in Evelyn’s Me- 
moirs. 


Gent. Mag. Vou. IX. 


mirer ; then she tooke occasion to justifie 
her faith, to give an account of her re- 
ligion as new and unintelligible as her 
philosophy. 

‘*T can assure you this description falls 
short of the Lady I would make you 
acquainted with, but she is not of mor- 
tall race, and therfore cannot be defined. 

‘*'M. Evgryn.”” 


It appears from a letter among the 
correspondence appended to Evelyn’s 
Memoirs,—a letter in which Evelyn 
joins so fully in the general adulation 
to the Duchess, that the Editor seems 
to have thought a note of apology 
necessary—that the Duchess had been 
pleased to dignify Mrs. Evelyn by the 
name of her daughter ; and her Grace’s 
autograph in the present volume is 
from a letter in which she expresses 
equal esteem for Mr. Evelyn himself. 


“the trueth is (she says) you area 
person of singular vertus, for which all 
ought as j doe admir you, and am, 

your humbell sarvant, 
MaArGREAT NEWCASTL.”’ 


From the same collection we have 
the following interesting portion of a 
letter written by the celebrated Rachel 
Lady Russell in her old age to Bishop 
Burnet, and dated Chatsworth, Sept. 
3, 1709. 


‘‘T do not wel remember if, w" I saw 
y™ Lo? last, 1 had then fixed my resolve to 
y* great undertaking I have to y* time 
bin prosperous under, and in lesse than 
two months’ time seen eighteene gran- 
children all comely and prosperous, not 
deprived of father or mother, but planted 
w'" them in pleasant habitations, plenty, 
and honour, and above all the three I 
have brought into y® world happy in ther 
marriages, wonderfuly soe; those are 
comforts and blessings I hope I am truly 
sensible of and thankful for, and as truly 
troubled that my heart stil sinks when- 
ever I reflect on these and past sircum- 
stances, least I ofend the great dispensator 
of good, and to me soe gratious and un- 
common providences, but som wounds 
are soe malignant they can never heal. 

My Lord, y" most humble servant, 

R. Russeu.”’ 


This will be allowed to be very 
characteristic and very interesting. 
Another letter which we shall quote 
is calculated to raise the character of 
its writer above the estimate which 
has usually been formed of it. It is 
one of Mary d’Este, the Queen of 
James the Second, who has been “ un- 

2P 
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justly represented as devoid of almost 
every natural affection, of the meanest 
understanding, and of such defective 
education as to be incapable of writing 
or reading.”” Certainly the diction of 
this letter, and the orthography (not 
to speak of the hand-writing) is far 
superior to what we should have ex- 
pected, even from a clever Princess, 
who had resided so little in England 
as Mary d’Este. As an autograph it 
— requires further corroboration. 
owever, Mr. Netherclift assures us 
that ‘its genuineness is unquestion- 
able ;” and states that the original is 
in the possession of James Calder 
Stewart, esq. who obtained it directly 
from the family archives of the Lords 
de Clifford, whose maternal ancestor, 
Sir Edward Southwell, was Secretary 
of State at that period. It was ad- 
dressed to the Earl of Tyrconnell. 


** St. Germain, April the 5th [1690]. 

“This is my third l’re since i heard 
from you, but shall not make it a long 
one, for the bearer of it knows a great 
deel of my mind, or rather all the thoughts 
of my heart, for i was so overioyd to meet 
with one i durst speake freely to, that i 
opened my heart to him, and sayd mor 
then i am like to do again in haste to any 
body: i therfor refer myself to him to 
tell you all wee spoke off, for i have no 
secrets for you; one thing only i must 
say, to beg of you to have a care of the 
king, and not lett him be to much en- 
couraged by the good news he will hear, 
for i dread nothing at this time, but his 
going to fast in to England, and in a 
maner dangerous and uncertain for him- 
self, and disadvantageous to those of our 

rsuasion ; i have writt an unreasonable 
ong l’re to him to tell him my mind, and 
have sayd much to Lord Houer* to say to 
him, for it is not probable that i shall ever 
have so safe an oportunity of writting 
again; pray putt him often in mind of 
being carefull of his person, if not for his 
owne sake, for mine, my sonnes, and all 
our friends, that are undon if anything 
amiss happens to him; i dare not let 
myself go upon this subject, iam to full 
of it. iknow you love the king, i am 
sure you are my friend, and therfor i need 
say the less to you, but cannot end my 
V’re without telling you, that i never in 
my life had a truer nor a mor sincere 
friendship for any body then I have for 
you. M. R.”’ 


These specimens shew that Mr. 





* Probably Lord Howard. 


Netherclift has been very fortunate in 
his private communications ; and we 
need only add that he has been equally 
successful in the selections he has 
gleaned at the British Museum, though 
it must be admitted that the volume 
of Autographs engraved by Mr. C. J. 
Smith, and edited (with brief bio- 
graphical sketches) by Mr. J. G. 
Nichols in 1829, has formed his con- 
tinual index to what was curious and 
remarkable in the earlier MSS. 

The (French) epistle of Queen Mary 
to Philip the Second, relating to their 
intended marriage, is remarkable; as 
it may be regarded as the dignified 
love-letter of a reigning Queen. The 
letters of Catharine of Arragon to 
Henry VIII. on the battle of Flodden ; 
of Queen Anne Boleyn professing 
gratitude and service to Cardinal 
Wolsey ; of Mary Queen of Scots to 
Elizabeth on her first arrival from 
Scotland ; of Lady Arbella Stuart re- 
lating to her unfortunate marriage ; 
and the indignant rebuke of the Virgin 
Queen on the Parliament’s attempt- 
ing to make the question of her matri- 
mony the ‘‘ preamble to a subsidy 
book,” all well deserved to be thus 
copied. A passage in a letter of Queen 
Anne to her minister the Earl of Ox- 
ford, in the year 1711, is very amusing, 
and much resembles the feeling which 
has been supposed to exist with re- 
spect to another diplomatic Lord in 
modern days. 


“J find Lord Dartmouth has not pre- 
pared any Instructions for L“ Peterborow, 
fearing he would do more hurt than good 
at Turin. L* Dartmouth proposed to me 
the sending him to Venice. I think he 
should be sent somewhere, for I feare if he 
comes home while the Parliament is sitt- 
ing, he will be very troublesome.”’ 


There are some cases where Mr. 
Netherclift has not been so liberal of 
his explanatory notes as he ought to 
have been. In Pl. 12 he should have 
stated why the Countess of Denbigh 
complimented her brother the Duke of 
Buckingham on having been constant 
to his religion; it was either on ac- 
count of the temptations to which he 
had been exposed in Spain in 1623, or 
because his mother the Countess of 





~ We must mention, however, that 
these three all occur in Mr. Nichols’s 
work already cited. 
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Buckingham had become a zealous 
member of the Romish communion. 
In Pl. 22 he should have mentioned 
that the Lord Treasurer whose dis- 
missal is noticed by Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough was the Earl of Godol- 
phin. In Pl. 26 he should have stated 
on what “‘loss”’ it was that Queen 
Charlotte wrote the letter addressed 
to Lady Charlotte Bruce; it was on 
the death of her brother the Hon. 
James Bruce, who was drowned in 
crossing the Don, on the 10th of July 
1798. 

In Pl. 3 for Paxton we should read 
Paston; in pl. 4 the letter of Frances 
Lady Chandos has nothing to do with 
her son-in-law Francis Earl of Bed- 
ford, but refers to her brother-in-law 
William Lord Chandos, who had suc- 
ceeded to that barony on her hus- 
band’s death. We think the signa- 
ture of ‘‘ Mary Sidney” in the same 
plate is not that of Mary Countess of 
Pembroke, but of her mother Lady 
Mary Sydney, of whom another auto- 
graph is given in pl. 9. It happens 
that the same mistake is made with 
regard to this lady in Nichols’s Auto- 
graphs. ‘In the same plate one of the 
ladies signing the letter to Henry the 
Eighth in praise of his great ship is 
not “‘ Jane Meo.ps,” but “ Jane 
Meotes,” that is Meautys. She was 
the wife of Sir Peter Meautys, a name 
long connected with the domestic ad- 
ministration of government, and fa- 
niliar to all readers of the state papers 
of the sixteenth century. 

On the whole, Mr. Netherclift is 
deserving of much praise and en- 
couragement for his zeal, perseverance, 
and accuracy in this department of 
lithography. As our readers know, 
this is by no means his first work of 
the kind, though it is his first volume 
on so handsome ascale. We hope he 
will still proceed. 





Bentley’s Works, Vol. III. By the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce. 8vo. 


THE present volume, being the 
third, contains the whole of Bentley’s 
Theological Writings (some of which 
were scarce) in a correct and uniform 
edition. Mr. Dyce has not only collect- 
ed every piece of the learned author 
that was to be procured, but has with 
faithful and exemplary diligence col- 
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lated the readings and variations of the 
different editions, rectified the mis- 
prints and typographical errois, and 
verified the quotations so as to satisfy 
the wishes of the warmest admirers of 
the greatest scholar that ever appear- 
ed in the walks of Greek and Roman 
learning. The pieces included are :— 


1. ‘* Eight Sermons preached at 
Boyle’s Lecture, to which are added 
three Sermons.” 

2. ‘* A Speech of Dr. Bentley, Arch- 
deacon of Ely, to the Clergy of that 
Diocese, 1716.” 

3. ‘‘ Remarks on a late Discourse on 
Free-thinking, by Phileleutheros Lip- 
pinsis.” 

4. “Dr. Bentley’s Proposals for 
Printing a New Edition of the Greek 
Testament.” 

5. ‘* Richardi Bentleii cum Septem 
in Theologia Doctores crearet, Orati- 
uncula.”’ 


To this list, the editor adds :— 


‘‘ The present volume contains all the 
published Theological Writings of Bent- 
ley. The Boyle Lectures which he deli- 
vered during the year 1694, a defence of 
Christianity against the objections of in- 
fidels, were unfortunately never commit- 
ted to the press (see Monk’s Life of Bent- 
ley, vol. 1. p. 56) ; and though copies are 
mentioned as extant by Kippis in his edi- 
tion of the Biog. Brit. vol. II. p. 243, 
1760, no traces of them are now to be 
discovered. The late Dean Vincent, as 
I am informed by the truly learned Mr. 
Kidd, was of opinion that they have been 
irretrievably lost. Concerning another 
unprinted piece of Bentley, a ‘ Prelection 
on the disputed verse of St. John,’ see p. 
485.” 

Of Bentley’s stupendous erudition, 
intimate knowledge of the structure 
and idioms of the Greek language, pe- 
culiarities of the Greek writers, and 
his intuitive and penetrating sagacity, 
no one ever could doubt; but some 
parts of this volume, the Boyle Lec- 
tures and the Answer to Collins, prove 
the general superiority of his powerful 
mind; his masculine vigour of thought 
and expression ; his logical precision 
of argument; and his chaste and 
perfect elegance of style. His great 
classical attainments were not there- 
fore, as it were, a gift, or a separate 
and peculiar felicity in verbal know- 
ledge, but were the result of his com- 
manding intellect being more particu- 
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larly applied to the study of ancient 
literature, for the admirable and worthy 
purpose of restoring what had been 
disfigured by time, and bringing out 
the finest models of composition that 
ever have been formed by the genius 
of man, as far as lay in his power, 
(though subject to many drawbacks 
fatal to perfect success,) to their origi- 
nalform and lustre. Generally speak- 
ing, Bentley rose to greater eminence 
in Greek literature than in Latin. His 
fine taste led him to the more noble 
and perfect language, and his strong 
and sinewy powers of mind loved to 
grapple with the greater difficulty : 
but his Notes on Horace are invalu- 
able to all scholars who desire to at- 
tain to an accurate and critical know- 
ledge of the laws of composition among 
the Latin poets and writers ; though 
the least valuable part of them con- 
sists in the alterations of the poet’s 
text. But the arguments with which 
his emendations are proposed, sus- 
tained, and fortified, the wide extent 
of his illustrations, the ingenuity 
of his analogies, and the irresis- 
tible force of his deductions, are mas- 
terpieces of critical skill and know- 
ledge, and have, as far as we know, 
never been equalled. Whatever may 
be the Latin author any editor may 
design to make his study, he cannot 
better commence his labours than by 
an attentive perusal of Bentley’s Notes 
on the favourite poet of Augustus : 
and happy will he be, if he catch but 
a small portion of the inspiration of 
his master. He will then find, that 
to adventure on the perilous and diffi- 
cult task of correcting and purifying 
the text of the ancient authors, no 
common and half-formed knowledge— 
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no litere vulgares et quotidiane—no 
capricious and intermitted labour—no 
casual habits of reasoning, will suffice ; 
but that solid and substantial learn- 
ing must be the massive foundation on 
which all his future success is to be 
founded ; and the brightest and most 
beautiful emendations will spring from 
principles laid deeply and remotely in 
aclear knowledge of the language, and 
how that structure is shaped and 
moulded by particular genius, yet still 
in its widest variations retained by a 
strong chain of analogy to its parent 
stem. 

On Manilius, the labours of Bentley 
we do not think so successful ; and it 
is not easy to say why he chose so in- 
ferior a writer, except it was to show 
how he could succeed where his great 
predecessor Scaliger had failed: yet 
there do not exist more beautiful and 
convincing emendations on any Latin 
poet than those which Heringa gave 
upon the unfinished and imperfect 
text which Bentley left; but on the 
Epistle of Hemsterhuis, in the Emend- 
ations on Menander, and Callimachus, 
and in the epistle of Mill, the glory of 
Bentley’s genius shows most effulgent. 
And so we shall end, by saying of this 
great and unrivalled man, with G, 
Wakefield, ‘‘ Bentleius criticorum om- 
nium quos noverim equidem, aut de 
quibus legerim, vel inaudiverim, longé 
longéque est sagacissimus vir, est in- 
comparabilis, et ingenii sagacitate 
pollentissimus ;”” though we also agree 
with Herman, ‘‘ Nimirum vir eximius 
acuté sentire, quid recté, quid secus 
fuerit, solebat ; sed explicare nunc no- 
lebat, nunc alia quam debebat via ag- 
grediabatur.” 





Hymns and Poems for Little Children, 
Translated from the German. By a 
Lady. Smith, Elder, and Co. pp. 71. 
—tThis is a very interesting little book, 
for which the mere English reader must 
feel greatly indebted to the translator. 

he poems are short, and many of them 
very sweet; such as any child may un- 
derstand, and such as, it is toj be hoped, 
that all children, in whose hands they 
may be placed, will commit to memory. 
The verse is, in general, easy and varied 
in a pleasing manner; only here and 
there restrained apparently by the endea- 
vour which has been made to ‘secure a 


faithful imitation of the simplicity of the 
original.’’ (Pref.) The book may pro- 
fitably be recommended to all who feel 
interested in supplying their children’s 
minds with wholesome thoughts expressed 
in plain and good language. The trans- 
lator would confer an additional favour 
on the public, if she would follow up the 
present version, in which she has so well 
succeeded, with a volume of original 
poetry of the same kind. 


Thoughts on Religion, from a MS. of 
the year 1832, by an Undergraduate of 
Oxford, 1837.—There are some pleasing 
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lines in the poem, particularly the descrip- 
tion of Snowdon, at p. 25, and its scenery ; 
and the whole of the versification is cor- 
rect and musical; while the subject and 
the manner in which it is treated, will 
prevent it from being received with levity 
or disrespect by any of its readers. In 
some lines there is a flatness easily to be 
avoided, and the subject itself precludes 
much ornament, and perhaps is better 
treated of in prose. 


A Traveller's Thoughis ; or Lines sug - 
gested by a Tour on the Continent. Third 
edit. 1837.—The voice of the public has 
anticipated the decisions of criticism ; and 
has wafted the above poem to a third 
edition. It is not for us to oppose, or 
even detract from its decisions; but we 
may observe, that as the author seems to 
have had ample opportunity, he might 
just as well have improved the following 
stanza :— 


‘Lo! now I gaze on Baden’s motley crowd, 
Where ny walks, where Fashion loves to 


flau 
I see the a the poor, the gay, the proud,— 
Ay, e’en the sick—this scene of pleasure 

haunt. 
T hey force a smile, as if in health to vaunt 

Some dear enjoyment once they now abhor. 
The poorare rich, but they must bear the taunt. 
At such the finger rais 3d in scorn I saw, 

Beggars by one die’s cast, they curse the 

* rouge et noir.’”’ 
Now, of abhor, saw, and noir, we say, as 
a certain duke’s coachman said, ‘‘ These 
horses, an please your grace, don’t match.”’ 
But, like the noble duke, also, we don’t 
pretend to know which of the two does 
not match. All we say is, they look like 
the animals of a Swiss plough yoked to- 
gether, as we have seen them in the valleys 
of Berne—an ass, acow, andagoat. Also 
we beg leave, before this poem reaches the 
fourth edition, whether the author might 
not think it advisable to alter his opinion, 
as to whether a manuscript of Virgil exists 
in the Ambrosian Library, in Plutarch’s 
handwriting. We should very much like 
to cross the Alps to see this curiosity. 


The Carcanet, being Select Passages 
from the most distinguished Writers, 
1830. 18mo. 


The Cynosure, being Select Passages 


Srom the most distinguished Authors, 1837. 
12mo. 


WE are not at all surprised at the po- 
pularity of these little works ; for the se- 
lections are formed with taste, and the 
volumes are printed with elegance. The 
editor, (who, we hear, is Sir H. Nicolas) 
says, ‘‘ Care has been taken to admit only 
such passages as inculcate, in beautiful 
language, principles of rational piety, 
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morality, generosity, and virtue; which 
impart a knowledge of the world and of 
our own hearts; which produce habits of 
reflection, repress selfishness, and correct 
the aspirations of vanity and ambition ; 
and which, by leading the mind to the 
contemplation of nature and the love of 
philosophy, inspire confidence in the wis- 
dom, bounty, and goodness of Provi- 
dence.’’ The editor also justly adds— 
‘* Besides their own intrinsic worth, the 
passages alluded to derive great weight 
from the celebrity of their authors, as 
divines, moralists, or philosophers ; for, 
impoverished as the taste of the present 
age has become, respect is still paid to the 
sentiments of Bacon, Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Clarendon, Franklin, Addison, Blair, 
Johnson, Burke, and Paley.’’ The merit 
of the two volumes is very similar; the 
selections are made most judiciously ; nei- 
ther excluding the literature of the pre- 
sent day, which would have been deci- 
dedly wrong, nor giving it too large a 
space. Every man, however studious 
and methodical, has his broken hours 
and iatervals of brief leisure, which will 
be pleasantly and profitably passed in 
company with the flowers of eloquence, 
poetry, and wisdom, so harmoniously 
united in a small compass. We know no 
work of the kind of superior execution. 


The Book of the Human Character, by 
Charles Bucke. 2 vols. 1837.—These 
volumes derive their interest from the 
same source as the moral writings of Plu. 
tarch, the illustration of the principles 
of moral and civil wisdom from the cha- 
racters of different individuals, and the 
enforcement of practical truth in the 
anecdotes of biography. Mr. Bucke has 
made his volumes as entertaining as in- 
structive; and the composition of them 
must have required very extensive read- 
ing, with a vigilance always awake to 
those points of comparison and analogy 
which enabled him to make his illustra- 
tions pointed and pertinent. For in- 
stance, we may say to ourselves,—‘‘ How 
difficult it is to penetrate into the genius 
of a foreign literature ; to feel the deli- 
cacy of its idioms,—the nicety of its al- 
lusions,—the pregnant brevity of its ex- 
pressions,—the propriety of its meta- 
phors,—the harmony and flow of its pe- 
riods.’’ This is true, but would be much 
more lively, if reflected to us by the light 
of an example. We have one, and no 
mean one. ‘* Napoleon estimated Shak- 
spere and Milton so entirely after the 
manner of a Frenchman in the reign of 
Louis XIV. that it is rather amusing 
than displeasing. ‘I have read Shak- 
spere,’ said he: ‘ there is nothing that ap- 
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proaches Corneille or Racine; there is 
no possibility of reading one of his pieces 
through: they excite pity. As to Milton, 
there is nothing but his invocation to the 
sun, and two or three other passages ; the 
rest is a mere rhapsody.’’’* But Mr. 
Bucke is wrong when he says, ‘‘ that pre- 
vious to 1764, the Paradise Lost was 
little known and little appreciated ;’’ for, 
on the contrary, that great poem was 
translated into German verse, within ten 
or twelve years of its first appearance in 
England, and printed at Zebst. This 
translation is now of the greatest rarity, 
and in some future number we intend to 
give some specimens of it, as we know of 
no other copy of it in England but our own. 
We believe that Mr. Bucke’s volumes 
will be popular, for they deserve it; but 
before they are reprinted, they should be 
carefully revised; and some crude and, 
we think, erroneous opinions examined 
and corrected: ex. gr. ‘* Sir W. Jones! 
Oh! what a noble mind was there frit- 
tered away!’? What can the author 
mean? Sir W. Jones applied the force 
and vaviety of his great talents usefully, as 
far as we know, to important subjects ; 
when a youth, to an extensive study of 
languaze,—when a lawyer, to the law and 
oratory of the ancients as well as of the 
moderns; witness his excellent transla- 
tion of Iseus; when a judge in India, 
to the examination of Oriental literature, 
poetry, and religion, in its widest survey 
and with unfatigued and unremitted at- 
tention. Though his inquiries often de- 
scended into minute particularities of lan- 
guage, they were always directed by cri- 
tical acuteness and for important ends ; 
and so we are at a loss to understand the 
grounds of Mr. Bucke’s lamentation. 








Archilochus, or the New Houses of 
Parliament.— A pleasant and amusing 
squib on some of our architectural mon- 
strosities, conveying some truth in a mot- 
ley guise. 





Earl Harold, a Tragedy.in Five Acts. 
—We fairly tell the author, this will not 
do; nor can we bear to see the dagger 
of Melpomene converted into a butcher's 
knife. Let him leave his murderous faces 
and begin a better strain. 





Grapheus Donax, or Greek Copy Book. 
By A. Evans, D..D.— All cannot write 
Greek as Professor Porson or Dr. Young 
did, but it is advantageous to all scholars 
to write the language with facility and 
correctness. The Greek of some of the 





* See Thibadeau’s Memoirs of the Con- 
sulate. 
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old scholars, venerable names, as J. Sca- 
liger and Heinsius, was very beautiful,—as 
well as of some later, as Fischer, the editor 
of Plato. The great Salmasius wrote as 
bad a hand as Dr. Samuel Parr. Among 
English scholars, John Taylor wrote large 
andstrong; Toup, awkward and ungraceful ; 
Jer. Markland, neat and elegant ; Bent- 
ley, strong and clear, but without ele- 
gance; Elmsley, large and coarse. We 
have never seen Dawes’s writing. Tyr- 
whitt’s good, though not elegant. In 


English, no one wrote so correct and fi- ° 


nished a hand as Gray the poet; (he al- 
ways used a crow-quill.) Pope also wrote 
with elegance. 

St. Paul, a Sermon preached in St. 
Mary's Church, Aylesbury. By the Rev. 
W. Shepherd, B. D.—A very excellent 
and learned discourse, written with judg- 
—_ and knowledge, in a clear unaffected 
style. 





The Protestant Missions vindicate 
against the Aspersions of the Rev. N. 
Wiseman, D. D. By the Rev. James 
Hough, M.A.—Though we have no space 
to make such extracts from this able pam- 
phlet as would display the author’s own 
style and manner, yet having read it 
with the attention which the importance 
of the subject and the striking nature of 
the facts adduced demand, we have no 
hesitation in saying, that Mr. Hough has 
most satisfactorily and completely refuted 
the false, calumnious, and impudent as- 
sertions of his opponent; that he has 
exposed the misrepresentations, and laid 
bare the unchristian tenets, of the most 
perfidious and godless Church which ever 
was erected by human pride and perfidy 
to enslave, spiritually and carnally, se- 
cretly and openly, by force or by fraud, 
by open lie or covert deceit, the bodies 
and souls of men. Dr. Wiseman’s false- 
hoods have regard to our Protestant Mis- 
sions in India, which, unfortunately for 
his reputation, have been met and refuted 
by the present writer and others. We 
do not know whether the Romish Church 
is Anti-Christ; but we do know it is 
Anti-truth, Anti-love, Anti-humility, and 
every other Christian grace and virtue. 





The Parliamentary Pocket Companion 
for 1838.—This work appears to have 
won the race among the numerous com- 
petitors which started with it a few years 
ago; if so, it fully deserves it, from the 
care and impartiality with which it is 
edited, and the truly wonderful conden- 
sation of biographical and political facts 
which teem in every page. 











trent 
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Library of Useless Knowledge. By 
Athanasius Gasker, Esg. (W. Pickering.) 
—We do not know whether the por- 
trait prefixed is that of the author or 
publisher, but no one would take it to 
be the face of a gentleman abounding in 
wit and humour. We recommend the 
work to the attention of the country 
clergy, who will find in it a charming re- 
laxation from their severer studies. Mr. 
Pickering’s press is growing facetious and 
satyrical of late. We shall have Taunt-on 
treatises to match the Bridgewater's, and 
the All-dine poets will be succeeded by a 
volume for the Tea-totallers. 





Politique d@Aristote traduite en Fran- 
gais, par J. Barthélemy - St. - Hilaire. 
Paris, Imprim. Royale. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
1837. (London, Kernot).—This, besides 
being one of the most handsome, is one of 
the most judicious and valuable works 
that we have ever received from the Pa- 
risian press. It is not, as the above title 
would lead us to suppose, a simple trans- 
lation of the celebrated treatise of Ari- 
stotle ; but it presents us with a new and, 
as far as we have yet had time to examine 
it, a careful and good text, formed on the 
collation, and with the various readings, 
of many manuscripts that have hitherto 
been either very partially collated or en- 
tirely unknown. Both in text and trans- 
lation, as well as in the numerous histori- 
cal and philological notes which illus- 
trate it, M. Barthélemy-St.-Hilaire has 
shown himself, although a modest, yet a 
good scholar. In along and most inte- 
resting preface, he has treated with much 
taste and judgment the opinions of the 
philosopher of Stagira, particularly on the 
science of politics, and their influence at 
different and distant ages, and has given a 
clear statement of the character and con- 
tents of all the different manuscripts, edi- 
tions, and translations, of the work which 
he has edited. 

The study of Aristotle, which was thrown 
into some contempt when the strict and 
pedantic discipline of the old school-men 
fell before the imaginative philosophy that 
arose at the revival of learning by the 
introduction of the more pleasing writings 
of Plato, was restored to its proper 
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rank as the study of metaphysics and 
logic obtained a fixed and rational place 
in the scheme of education. The concise 
and exact mode of reasoning which dis- 
tinguishes his writings, has made him at 
all times a favourite among metaphysicians. 
The Politics and the Ethics have long 
been adopted as class-books in both uni- 
versities, and we safely recommend the 
present volumes toall students and scholars 
as a valuable acquisition. 





The Shakspeare Gallery, containing the 
principal Female Characters in the Plays 
of the Great Poet: superintended by Mr. 
Charles Heath. Parts ii—xv.—This 
collection is now complete, comprising 
forty-five subjects. The figures are ge- 
nerally of three-quarters length, sketched 
with much grace and elegance of concep- 
tion, though their identity with the cha- 
racters after which they are named is not 
always very apparent. The engraving is 
executed in a light airy style, at once bril- 
liant, soft, and delicate. We must re- 
mark, however, that the title of ‘* Shaks- 
peare Gallery,” applied to such a confined 
series as the present, sounds not a little 
presumptuous and extravagant; particu- 
larly when it is recollected with how much 
loftier aims it was formerly employed by 
Alderman Boydell. In itself, this volume 
on the whole is pleasing ; and all will ac- 
knowledge some favourites, after passing 
the fair ladies in review. Two in the last 
numbers, the Portia by Meadows, and 
Joan of Are by Corbould, are among the 
most pleasing and best conceived. 





The Book of the Cartoons; by the Rev. 
R, Cattermole, B.D. The Engravings by 
A. W. Warren, 8vo.—This set of the 
cartoons is engraved in the line manner, 
in a style which by some will be deemed 
hard ; and, what is worse, the designs are 
reversed. Otherwise, they are faithful; 
and to preserve the expression of a multi- 
tude of features on so small a scale, is no 
slight merit. The manual and elegant form 
in which the volume is got up is very pleas- 
ing; and the remarks of Mr. Cattermole 
are written with evident care, and with a 
constant and immediate regard to the great 
originals. ; 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Lives of Sir Henry Vane the younger 
and Harry Marten. By Joun Forster, 
esq. of the Inner Temple. 6s. 

Confessions of an Elderly Lady. By 
Lady BLEssINGTON, 8yo. 21s. 


Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi, the Clown. 
Edited by Charles Dickens, esq. (Boz). 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Politics, ce. 

King Henry the Eighth’s Scheme of 
Bishoprics. vo. 10s. 

The Present Poverty of Ireland con- 
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vertible into the means of her improve- 
ment, under a well-administered Poor 
Law. By Lord Clements, M.P. 8vo. 
as. Gd. 

Home Education. By the Author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 12mo. 
7s. Gd, 

Thoughts of the Times; or, Men and 
Things. By T. B. Browns, esq. 68. 6d. 
Topography, Travels, &c. 

Narrative of the Residence of the Per- 
sian Princes in London, 1835-6, and 
subsequent Adventures. By J.B. Fraser, 
esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Hill and Valley ; or, Hours in England 
and Wales. By Miss Sincvatr. 8vo. 108, 

Damascus and Palmyra, a Journey to 
the East. By Cuarics G. AppIson. 
2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

Retrospect of Western Travel. By 
Tiarrizrt MARTINEAU. 3 vols. 8vo. 
3ls. 6d. 

Excursions in Italy. By J. FeENtmorE 
Cooper. 2 vols. @vo. 21s. 

Vienna and the Austrians. 
TROLLOPE. 2 vols. 8vo. 

South America and the Pacific. By the 
Hon. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kader, or 
Two Months’ Captivity among the Arabs, 
in the Autumn of 1836. By Mons. A. de 
France; translated by R. F. Porter, 


By Mrs. 


esq. 6s. 
Poetry. 
The Missionary. By Tuos. Taytor. 
12mo. 3s. 


Wieland’s Gandelin. Translated by F. 
Horr. 12mo. 4s. 
Novels and Tales. 

Tales and Sketches of Scottish Pea- 
santry. By ALEXANDER Brruung, La- 
bourer. 8vo. 4s. 

Misrepresentation ; or, Scenes in Real 
Life. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Science. 

On Warming and Ventilating, with di- 
rections for making and using the Ther- 
mometer Stove, &c. By N. ARnort, 
M.D. 53s. 

The Doctrine of Limits. 
W. WHEWFLL. 8vo. 9s. 

On the Elements of Light, and their 
Identity with those of Matter, Radiant 
and Fixed, By J.H. Kyan. 8vo. 108, 

Natural History. 

Medical Zoology and Mineralogy. By 

J. StrpHenson, M.D. 8vo. 42s. 
Divinity. 

The Prose Works of Bishop Ken. 
Edited byJ.T. Rounp, B.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Book of Esther. By 
the late Toomas M‘Crie,D.D. 8vo. ds. 

if 


By the Rey. 
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Twenty-one Sermons, chiefly preached 
in Bethesda chapel, Dublin, By the Rev. 
B. W. Maruias, M.A. (with portrait.) 
8vo. 12s. 

Posthumous Letters on Spiritual Sub- 
jects. Bythe Rev. J.Prerck. 12mo. 5s. 

The Variations of Popery. By S. Ep- 
GAR. 8yo. 12s. 

A concise History of Foreign Baptists. 
By G. H. Orcuarp. 12mo. 68. 

The Religious History of Man. By D. 
Morison. 12mo. 6s. 


Medicine. 


An Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo 
Medicine. By J. Forses Royxe, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Alternative: Disease and Prema- 
ture Death; or, Health and Long Life. 
By Jory Pinney, esq. 8vo. 88. 

The Stomach in its Morbid States. By 
LANGSTON PaRKER. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Preparing for publication. 


The Library of Medicine: consisting 
of a series of volumes in the several de- 
partments of Medical Science ; conducted 
by Dr. TweEepi£, with the assistance of 
Eminent Physicians and Surgeons; to be 
issued periodically, at a price suitable to 
all classes of Practitioners and Students. 

An Edition of the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments, newly translated, with copi- 
ous notes, by Epwarp W. Lanz, esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The Modern Egyptians,” 
illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts, 
to appear in monthly parts. 

Illustrations, with historical and critical 
Accounts, of the Armoury, and the An- 
cient English Arms in the Tower of Lon- 
don. Drawn and engraved on wood by 
I. L. Witt1ams. Royal &vo. 

The Medical Portrait Gallery. With 
Biographical Memoirs, by T. J. Perri- 
GREW, F.R.S. &c. &c. Imperial 8vo. 
in monthly parts. 

Annals of Natural History, or Maga- 
zine of Zoology, Botany, and Geology ; 
(being a Continuation of the Magazine of 
Zoology and Botany, and of Sir W. J. 
Hooker’s Botanical Companion.) Con- 
ducted by Sir W. Jardine, Bart., P. J. 
Selby, esq., Dr. Johnston, Sir W. J. 
Hooker, Regius Professor of Botany, and 
R. Taylor, Under Secretary of the Lin- 
neean Society. 





UNIVERSITIES, 


Oxford.—The subject of the Seatonian 
poem for the present year, is ‘‘ Ethiopia 
stretching out her hands unto God.”»— 
Psalm Ixviii. 31. 

Cambridge.—Dr. Smith’s annual prizes 
of 257. each to the two best proficients 
in mathematics and natural philosophy 
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among the Commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, have been adjudged to Thomas J. 
Main, of St. John’s College, and James 
G. Mould, of Corpus Christi College, 
the first and second wranglers. 

Durham.—A_ school for Civil and 
Mining Engineers has been established in 
connection with this University, which 
promises to be a truly valuable acquisition, 
A course of study, extending over three 
years, will embrace Mathematics, the 
various branches of Mechanical Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry, and Geology. The 
students will also be instructed by a prac- 
tical engineer to map, plan, and take 
actual surveys, both on the surface and 
underground in the mines around Durham. 
Its benefits are accessible to all, and the 
academical rank of Civil Engineer, which 
it proposes to confer upon those who 
complete their course of study, will be 
bestowed without reference to religious 
profession. 

London.—At a late meeting of the 
senate, Lord Burlington, the chancellor, 
laid on the table a new charter: the old 
one had expired with the life of the late 
King. In the new charter the names of 
Lord Brougham and Mr. Sheepshanks are 
omitted, both having declined to act. In 
their stead are named Dr. Stanley, Bishop 
of Norwich, and Dr. James Somerville, 
Inspector of Anatomy, and the author of 
the Anatomy Bill. 





Her Majesty’s Government have just 
granted to the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety the sum of 500/. for defraying the 
expenses of repeating the celebrated and 
interesting experiment of the late Mr. 
Cavendish, for determining the mean den- 
sity of the earth, and for considering the 
practicability of which a committee was 
appointed about two years since. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle, C. W. Bigge, esq. in the chair, 
a letter was read from Sir John Swin. 
burne, Bart. resigning the office of Presi- 
dent, on account of age. The following 
officers were elected: President, C. W. 
Bigge, esq. Vice-Presidents, Dr. Head- 
lam, Rev. W. Turner, John Clayton, 
esq. John Bundle, esq. Secretaries, 
Mr. John Trotter Brockett, Mr. John 
Adamson ; Treasurer, Mr. Robert Boyd. 

The Gresham Gold Medal for the best 
composition in sacred music has been 
awarded to Mr. Edward Dearle, M.B. 
of Newark. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 1. Francis Baily, esq. V.P. The 
reading of Professor Daniell’s paper on 
Voltaic Combinations was continued, 

Gent. Mac, Vou, IX 
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Feb.8. S. P. Rigaud, esq. V.P. 

Read, a paper on the Dispersion of 
Light, by the Rev. Baden Powell, F’R.S. 
and part of a twelfth series of Experi- 
mental Researches on Electricity, by Pro- 
fessor Faraday. 

James Bateman, esq. Joseph Glynn, 
esq. William Hallows Miller, esq. M.A. 
the Rev. Bancroft Reade, M.A. Robert 
Bentley Todd, M.D. and Alexander 
Tweedie, M.D. were elected Fellows; 
and George Lowe, esq. was re-elected. 

Feb. 15. Davies Gilbert, esq. V.P. 
The reading Professor of Faraday’s me- 
moir was continued. 

Feb. 22. F. Baily, esq. V.P. Mr. 
Faraday’s paper was continued. W.T. 
Denison, esq. R. E. and Joseph Locke, 
esq. were elected Fellows. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
Feb. 5. The first evening meeting was 
held in Trafalgar-square; and a more 
crowded attendance of members and 
visitors has, perhaps, never occurred. 
Amongst the latter were his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, Sir Lan- 
celot Shadwell, Sir Robert Peel, &c. &c. 
The President, Sir Henry Halford, read 
a paper recommending, in eloquent terms, 
the union of medical with theological 
knowledge in the attainments of mission- 
aries to the eastern nations, and pointing 
out the great advantages which would re- 
sult from such a connexion. He ob- 
served that great progress had been made 
in China and other Asiatic countries in 
the healing art, by the energy of the mis- 
sionaries, and that vaccination, and other 
European improvements in medicine, had 
been introduced by their instrumentality. 
Sir Henry also took a view of the state 
of national physiology and pathology of 
science as understood in China, and point- 
ed out the absurdities of the system of 
the natives. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Jan. 11. David Pollock, esq. in the 
chair. A paper was read ‘* On the Bat- 
tle of Marathon,” by Mr. George F inlay, 
He gave a lucid and minute description 
of the celebrated plain of Marathon. 
From every part of the dull level the eye 
is attracted by a mound nearly thirty feet 
in elevation, with a base of about 600 feet 
in circumference, half dug open by specu- 
lators in antiquities, and cut into deep 
furrows by the ruin of more than 2300 
years. ‘This tumulus, called (from the 
time probably of its erection) the Sorés 
(Xopos), is the monument raised over the 
bodies of the 192 Athenian ‘o" who 

2 
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fell in the battle. Proceeding to discuss 
the numbers and other advantages of the 
invading army, Mr. Finlay adverted to 
the perfect acquaintance possessed by the 
Persian generals with the peculiarities of 
Greek warfare, and the leading features 
of the country, as derived in a great degree 
from Hippias, the banished tyrant of 
Athens, who accompanied them, and had 
considerable authority in the direction of 
the expedition. For the numbers of the 
owertul and victorious host of Persia, 
he was guided by the facts mentioned by 
Herodotus, and the profound examination 
of this subject by Colonel Leake, pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Society’s 
Transactions. Stripped of the exagge- 
rations of other writers, Mr. Finlay con- 
sidered the following to bea fuir estimate 
of the numbers of the entire armament 
under Datis and Artaphernes, when it 
left the coasts of Asia: 
Regular Infantry... ee 
Regular Cavalry... - 
Light Infantry .. ee 
Attendants on the Cavalry 
Rowers and sailors of 600 triremes 60,000 
Crews of 100 horse transports .. 5,000 


«. 24,000 


121,000 
But some diminution must have taken 
place before the expedition reached Mara- 
thon. ‘The Persian generals could hardly 
have reviewed on the plain more than 
20,000 infantry; and, although the care 
taken of the cavalry may have preserved 
this force at near its original complement, 
a deduction of at least one-sixth must be 
made for the rest of the armament. The 
numbers actually present at the battlecould 
not have been more than 46,000 men, and 
of these only 20,000 were regular infantry, 
which force alone seems to have been en- 
gaged. The choice of Marathon by the 
Persian generals appears to have been 
determined by the advantages afforded 
there for the shelter of the fleet, and the 
immediate employment of the cavalry, as 
well as by the facilities it offered for an 
attack on others, 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Jan, 29. 
the chair, 

Among the presents announced from 
the chair the most important were the 
following: — From Sir J. D. Stewart, 
through C. Barry, esq. several drawings 
by Bibiani and other artists, in addition 
to the collection presented at a former 
meeting. From Mr. Inwood several ar- 
chitectural designs, said to be executed by 
the Adams’s, but which Mr. Hardwick 
explained kad been made by his late father, 
from whose office they had been abstracted 


Earl de Grey, President, in 
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some years since. From G. Saunders, 
esq. a Roman ridged tile, of large dimen- 
sions, impressed with a stamp. A com- 
munication was read from Mr. Goodridge, 
of Bath, architect, describing the remains 
of a Roman villa recently discovered at 
Newton, three miles from that city, in 
the excavations made for the Great West- 
ern Railway, and which were supposed to 
have belonged to the villa of a Roman 
governor of Bath. The remains consisted 
of portions of two structures, at a short 
distance from each other, forming an ob- 
tuse angle, of which one alone has been 
investigated. “The walls are built of the 
blue lias stone of the neighbourhood, and 
about three or four feet in height remain. 
The exterior walls being of greater thick- 
ness than the other, would lead to the 
supposition that an upper story had ex- 
isted. The hypocaust was well preserved 
and the flues were apparent in some of 
the rooms. Three floors of tesselated 
pavement existed ; on one which occupied 
a room which Mr. Goodridge supposed to 
be the triclinium, was represented Orpheus 
charming the beasts, within a guilloche 
border, nearly resembling the pavements 
found at Woodchester, Horkstow, Win- 
terton, and Whittington. On one side of 
the triclinium had been a fresco painting, 
in the style of those discovered at Pom- 
peii, and at Combhay, in Gloucestershire. 
Various curious articles were found in 
the ruin, including the metal hinges of the 
principal door, fragments of pottery, a 
piece of coloured glass, a silver coin of 
Macrinus A.p. 218, and a gold one of 
Honorius a.p. 432. From the appear- 
ance of the remains the writer supposed 
the villa to have been destroyed by fire; 
the walls had been in recent times cut 
through to make a turnpike road. Mr. 
Donaldson, Hon. Secretary, suggested 
that, by comparison with the buildings at 
Pompeii, it would appear that the present 
remains formed a portion of a larger villa. 

Mr. Palmer communicated the results 
of a series of experiments lately made by 
him on beams. A portion of the prize 
— on ‘the excellencies which distin- 
guish Grecian architecture,” was then 
read ; and at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing Mr. Joyce exhibited his recently dis- 
covered lamp or stove, by which the in- 
ventor expects to succeed in warming 
buildings by an exceedingly small quantity 
of fuel ; a discovery which, if it answers 
to the extent which is supposed, will have 
the effect of causing an entire revolution 
in steam machinery, especially that applied 
to travelling; and perhaps in domestic 
architecture, as connected with fire-places, 
&e. 

Feb. 12. 


P. F. Robinson, esq. V. P. 
in the chair. 


Lord Liverpool was elected 
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an honorary fellow. Mr. Owen Jones 
presented two casts of marble columns in 
the Alhambra. An etching on several 
sheets of the tower of Cologne cathedral 
was also presented by Dr. Moller, the well- 
known author of an Essay on German 
Gothic Architecture. Dr. M. stated that 
these sheets contained a fac-simile of the 
original design for the steeple (which still 
remains incomplete), and that a portion 
of the drawings was casually found by 
him, and having heard that another part 
existed at Paris, he had the good fortune 
to perfect the entire design, from which 
he caused the plates now presented to be 
executed. Mr. Donaldson continued the 
reading of the Essay on Grecian Archi- 
tecture ; at the conclusion of which Mr. 
Fowler read the description of the draw- 
ings of Llanthony Abbey, co. Monmouth. 
The Report of the Council on the Prize 
Drawings was then made: the Soane medal 
was awarded to the author of the restora- 
tion of St. Mary’s Abbey, York ; and the 
Report went on to state that the Council 
considered the restoration of Llanthony 
Priory to possess so much merit, that it 
recommended a secondary medal to be 
struck from the Institute die, and pre- 
sented to the author. After the Report 
was confirmed, the Chairman opened the 
letters accompanying the various produc- 
tions, and announced that Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe, of York, architect, was the author 
of the restoration of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
and was entitled to the Soane medal. 
The Honorary medal for the restoration 
of Llanthony Priory was, in like manner, 
awarded to Mr. George Edward Laing, 
of Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury ; and the 
Institute medal to Mr. W. W. Pococke, 
of Knightsbridge, who was the author of 
the Essay on Grecian Architecture. A 
letter was read from Mr. Martin, dis- 
claiming any connexion with a company 
which he stated to have been formed on 
a piracy of his plan for the improvement 
of the Thames. ‘The subjects of the 
prize essays for the ensuing year were 
announced :—1, “ The peculiar character- 
istics in design or construction which dis- 
tinguished the Roman from the Grecian 
architecture, with particular reference to 
the works of the ancient Romans.” 2. 
* On the various modes which have been 
practised in forming artificial foundationsin 
building, and their results in different soils 
and situations naturally difficult or defec- 
tive, with a view to deduce the proper prin- 
ciples of construction in these respects.’’ 
And 3. ‘¢ On the practical application of 
the theory of sound in the construction of 
edifices, by which the rules may be ascer- 
tained for building theatres, churches, 
halls, and other places for public meet- 
ings, in the manner most favourable for 
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the transmission of sound.” Also, the 
Soane medal for the best restoration of 
some ancient baronial castle in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, such as Conway, 
Bamborough, Corfe, or Warkworth, with 
the courts, ball, chapel, keep, and depend- 
encies, to be drawn from actual admea- 
surement, distinguishing the parts exist- 
ing from those restored, accompanied by 
a description. The competition not to be 
confined to members of the Institute. 


SIR PHILIP FRANCIS’S LIBRARY. 

On the 3rd, 5th, and 6th Feb. the 
library of Sir Philip Francis, one of the 
supposed authors of Junius, was sold by 
Mr. Evans in Pall-mall. Many of the 
books brought good prices, in consequence 
of there being some of Sir Philip's MS. 
notes in them ; they showing, at least, par- 
ticularly in marks in Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, that he and Junius had marked 
the like passages. Mr. Evans observed 
that there were some facts now brought 
forward that had staggered even Mr. 
Woodfall, the publisher of the last edition 
of * Junius’s Letters.” ‘The numerous 
notes, corrections, filling up of blanks, 
&c. in these several volumes, showed 
that no one had been so careful and so 
anxious about the perfection of those let- 
ters as Sir P. Francis; his motto seemed 
to have been, ‘* Te teneam moriens defi- 
ciente manu.” In lot 421, for instance, 
he had filled up blanks with names not 
suspected by Mr. Woodfall to have been 
meant. ‘There was another fact which 
might be considered ‘still more curious 
and startling. In the “ private letters to 
Mr. H.S. Woodfall” (vol. i. p. 242) there 
was a letter in which Junius said, ** Upon 
no account, nor for any reason whatsoever, 
are you to write to me until I give you 
notice.” A letter had been found ad- 
dressed by Sir P. F. to his wife, dated 
‘¢ Bath, 20th Dec. 1771,” stating that he 
had found his father, Dr. Francis, very 
ill; ‘*memory and speech both very im- 
perfect ;” so that he was obliged to re- 
main there. That letter was in lot 419. 

Most of Sir P. Francis’s books have 
notes, observations, corrections, and illus- 
trations in them; he appears to have 
been a very pains-taking reader; mark- 
ing, correcting, and censuring, or praising 
as he proceeded. Some of the remarks 
are strong, peculiar, and characteristic. 

Lot 410. Jenkinson’s (the first Lord 
Liverpool’s) collection of Treatises, with 
MS. notes by Sir P. F. 1785. The first 
notice alluding to the ‘‘ Barrier Treaty ” 
(v. i. p. 357) says, “ The Barrier Treaty 
was a bonus, or bribe, given by the wuic 
ministry tothe Dutch, to engage them to 

on with the war for the benefit of the 
Tepes, Marlborough, and Eugene fo 
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which Lord Townsend and his worthy col- 
leagues richly deserved to be hanged.” 
On an argument of Lord L. (v.i. p. 16), 
about the ‘* necessity” of acase, Sir P.F. 
forcibly remarks, ** No circumstance can 
alter the intrinsic nature of Just or UN- 
gust. Necessity is a plea to justify a 
violation of right, but never is to be 
pleaded in support of a right. ‘The plea 
weakens this right,” &c. The old worm- 
eaten book was sold to Sir G. Grey, for 
21, 2s. 

Lot 416. Junius’s Letters, 2 vols. 1783, 
“with some MS. corrections of the text 
and notes, by Sir P. Francis.”—2/. 12s. 
Mr. Morton. a 

Lot 417. Junius’s Letters, with notes 
by Heron, 2vols. 1804, ‘* with some MS. 
notes and correctisns of the text by Sir P. 
Francis.”—2/. 2s. Mr. Armstrong. 

Lot 419. ** Juniusidentified with a dis- 
tinguished living character,” and the Sup- 
plement, with facsimiles. [The MS. 
letter of Sir P. F. to his wife, dated 
“ Bath, Dec. 20, 1771,” was in one of 
these pamphlets.]—4/. Mr. Armstrong. 

Lot 421. Junius; a collection of the 
Letters of Atticus, Lucius, and Junius, 
1769; ‘‘ with MS. notes and corrections, 
and blanks filled up, by Sir P. Francis.” 
Those letters were all written by the same 
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person, according to the ‘‘ Introduction ” 
to Woodfall’s edition of Junius. It was 
the filling up of those blanks on which 
Mr. Evans had observed.—3l. 5s. Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Lot 746. Tooke's Diversions of Pur- 
ley, &c. 1786. On this work Sir P. F.’s 
notes are unusually severe and personal ; 
losing his temper and forgetting his taste 
to an extent that could hardly be account- 
ed for, except Sir P. F. were Junius, 
and that Junius still recollected the tri- 
umphant answer of him by the parson— 
the most successful opponent Junius ever 
had, abandoning the contest and leaving 
the victory to Parson Horne. He points 
out different passages—say 350, ‘*a bull” 
—331, ‘‘jargon,” and other sentences are 
called “abominable,” &c. On the line, 
p. 400, ‘‘ of the first he is silent,” Sir P. 
F. observes, ‘* To be silent of a thing! 
O thou inexorable judge of Samuel John- 
son! With all thy grammar, thou art the 
poorest always, and frequently the faulti- 
est writer of the very language you have 
studied most!” Surely the correct Sir 
P. F. would not have so confounded 
“thy,” “ thou,” and ‘ you,” and been so 
very hard upon a kindred spirit in politics, 
except there were some hidden grudge 
rankling in the breast. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 1. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. 

John Gage, esq. Director, exhibited a 
Roman speculum, or pocket mirror, found 
in Dec. 1823, at Coddenham, in Suffolk ; 
on property belonging to Sir William 
Middleton, Bart. Professor Faraday has 

iven his opinion that the reflecting sur- 
faces are not formed of silver, but of a 
bronze body covered with tin. The ex- 
terior sides are impressed from a large 
medallion of Nero. (See an engraving of 
them in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
April, 1825.) A similar article, im- 
pressed with a head of Nero, is engraved 
in the Supplement to Montfaucon, tome 
ui. pl. xxi. and another, which was found 
at Arles, is described by Count Caylus, 
tome 11. p. 331. 

Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A. 
communicated a letter from Mr. W. B. 
Bradfield, of Winchester, describing the 
discovery of some Roman foundations and 
antiquities near that city, in the month of 
September last, in the course of the works 
of the Southampton Railway. The anti- 
quities ‘consist of a small male bust in 
bronze, of good workmanship, a small 
bronze statue, with feet distorted by fire, 
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several fibula, and coins extending from 
Vespasian to Gratian, but chiefly abun- 
dant in those of the Constantine family. 

Sydney Smirke, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated some remarks on the construction 
of ancient masonry, particularly in respect 
of the modes adopted at various periods 
of forming a straight square-head over an 
aperture. His examples (of which draw- 
ings were presented) were derived from 
the temple of Concord at Girgenti (the 
ancient Agrigentum), the Emissario at 
Albano, the tombof Theodore at Ravenna, 
the west front of Rochester cathedral, and 
a chimney opening at Edgcote, co. Nor- 
thampton. 

Feb. 8. Mr. Amyotin the chair. 

The reading was commenced of a“ Re- 
lation of the success of the love of King 
Henri IV. to the Princess of Condé,’ 
communicated by John Holmes, esq. 
F.S.A. The writer was Sir William 
Becher, son-in-law to Oliver third Lord 
St. John of Bletsoe, and a gentleman 
attached to the English embassy in France. 
Though existing in several manuscript 
copies, and at one period prepared for the 

ress, it has never been published; but it 

is characterised by Mr. Holmes as a valu- 
able historical work, of a totally different 
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class to the merely scandalous memoirs 
upon which so little dependence can be 
placed. The Princess of Condé was a 
daughter of the Mareschal de Montmo- 
rency ; and the Prince her husband was the 
first Peer of the Blood of France, and 
once heir in expectancy to the Crown, 
before King Henri had children. 

Feb. 15. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

The Rev. John Montgomery Traherne, 
M.A. F.R.S.and F.G.S. of Coedriglan, 
Glamorganshire; and George Godwin, 
jun. esq. architect, of Pelham Crescent, 
Brompton; were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

The reading of Sir William Becher’s 
historical essay was continued, 

Feb. 22. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 
The same paper was continued; and 
Will. J. Thoms, esq. Editor of the Early 
English Prose Romances, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 15. John Lee, esq. LL.D. Pre- 
sident. Eleven new members were added 
to the Society. W. D. Haggard, esq. 
presented sixty-four catalogues of sales of 
coins, chiefly of collections sold in Eng- 
land, but including some sold in Holland 
and France. Mr. John Williams pre- 
sented 117 casts of Roman medallions. 

Isaac Cullimore, esq. Sec. read the 
conclusion of his memoir on the Dariks, 
or archers, of Persia. It appears that they 
were coined only for presents to ambassa- 
dors and subsidies to foreign states; yet 
they are recorded to have existed in very 
large quantities. The same design of a 
royal archer has been found on a cylinder, 
the work of a Medo-Persian engraver, 
now in the British Museum; he is there 
placed in a war chariot, shooting at a lion. 
Another cylinder, in the Leyden collec- 
tion, also exhibits an archer, but more 
rudely designed. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated a series 
of remarks on the points of distinction 
which identify the coins struck at the 
archiepiscopal mint of York. The privi- 
lege of coining belonged to that metropo- 
litan see from the Saxon times to the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, and during 
the latter part of that period Sir H. Ellis 
has recognised the mintage of nearly every 
archbishop. 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

At a recent meeting, Sir Wm. Betham 
read a paper, wherein he stated his con- 
viction that the Cabiri were a secret so- 
ciety or brotherhood, who concealed their 
acquirements in science and the arts from 
all but the initiated: that this society 
originated with the Phoenicians, and was 
for a very long period confined to that 
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people and their colonies; that the arts 
of navigation, mining, &c. the science of 
astronomy, and indeed all other branches 
of knowledge with which they were ac- 
quainted, were enveloped by them in 
mystic fables and allegories, to conceal 
them from the vulgar; and from these 
was derived the old system of mythological 
theology of the Greeks and Romans. 
That the word Cabiri, in Celto-Pheeni- 
cian, literally means the confederacy or 
brotherhood of science. Cabar is a con- 
federacy or secret society, i, of science. 
The four degrees or steps of initiation 
into this order, were named Axieros, 
Axiochersa, Axiochersus, and Camillus, 
or Casmillos. These were made deities 
by the Greeks, the Phoenicians them. 
selves encouraging or perhaps propagating 
an error, the explanation of which was 
part of the secrets of the confederacy. 
The confederacy itself originated at a very 
early period of Phoenician history, and 
seems to have partaken of the essence 
of the policy by which that people aimed 
to keep the world in ignorance, and to 
carry on in secret their extensive opera- 
tions in commerce, navigation, and min- 
ing ; the secrets of these arts being enve- 
loped in terrible mysteries, which deterred 
the ignorant and unenlightened from in- 
terference. By these means they suc- 
ceeded in securing to themselves for ages 
the exclusive sovereignty of the seas, the 
entire commerce, and the greater part of 
the wealth of the world. The discovery of 
the identity of the Celtic and Pheenician 
tongues has led to the exposition of the 
true meaning of the names and nature of 
these imaginary Cabirie deities, which the 
author explained. 

On the 22nd Jan. SirWilliam introduced 
to the Academy a translation of an in- 
scription on the 6th and 7th Eugubian 
tables, which he has found to contain 
matter of great historical importance re- 
lating to the British islands. These in- 
scriptions are engraved on seven flat plates 
of bronze, preserved in the museum of 
Gubbio, a small episcopal city in the 
Papal states, about fourteen leagues north * 
of Spoleto. They were found in exca- 
vating, fixed up in an arched room ofa 
theatre or temple, near that city, in the 
year 1444, with two others which were 
lent to the Venetians, under promise of 
being returned, but were not sent back. 
They have, since that time, been the 
object of great curiosity and interest to 
the learned, and many attempts to explain 
them have been made without any satis- 
factory result. Sir William had collated 
the Etruscan with the Irish Celtic, and 
was gratified to find himself able to trans- 


late it by means of that language, The 
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inscription commencing on the Gth table 
and continued on the 7th, consists in the 
original of one hundred and eighty-two 
very long lines, and occupied considerably 
above an hour in reading. Part appears 
to be a sort of poeticai rejoicing on the 
great benefits navigation had received by 
the discovery of the little pointer (the 
mariner’s compass), by which the ships of 
the Pheenico-Etruscans were enabled to 
abandon the old system of coasting navi- 
gation, and to cross in a certain track 
from coast to coast; and the sea was, 
from an untracked wilderness, become **a 
noble space, a shortened space, a tracked 
space, and trade’s high-way.” It also 
mentioned the great advantages which 
had resulted to navigation, from ships 
passing the great mouth of the continent 
into the ocean in perfect safety ; recounts 
the sailing to the west and north to the 
three islands, one of which it represents 
as being most fertile, and abounding in 
sheep, cattle, and very large black deer, 
and fish of many kinds; and calls upon 
the people to join the expedition setting 
out to settle these newly discovered coun- 
tries, which were inhabited by a few naked 
savages, or, to use the language of the in- 
scription, ‘‘ to farm the lands of the west.” 
At the end of the seventh table there is 
a date, stating that the inscription was 
written three hundred years after the great 
noise and commotion under the earth, or 
the great earthquake. ‘The islands men- 
tioned are too plainly described to leave 
any doubt of their being the British 
islands. 

The Rev. J. H. Todd, F.T.C.D. 
has communicated to the Academy a short 
account of a MS. of the four Gospels, of 
the seventh century and in Irish characters, 
which is preserved in the Library of his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth. The volume is a small quarto, 
in the minute hand called Caroline, com- 
mon to all Europe in the reign of Charle- 
magne, but now only used in Ireland, and 
known as the Irish character. The pre- 
sent volume appears to have belonged to 
Maelbrigid Mac Dornan, or Mac Tornan, 
who was Archbishop of Armagh in the 
ninth century, and died a.p. 925. By 
him it was probably sent as a present to 
Athelstan, King of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who presented it to the city of Canterbury. 
These facts are inferred trom an inscrip- 
tion in Anglo-Saxon characters, (and in 
a hand of the ninth or beginning of the 
tenth century,) which occurs on a blank 
page immediately following the genealogy 
in the first chapter of St. Matthew. The 
discovery of this MS, and the satisfactory 
proof which facts afford of its Irish origin, 
are important, as adding another to the 
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many instances with which we are already 
acquainted, of the employment of Irish 
scribes in the transcription of the Scrip- 
tures during the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries. It is now well ascertained that 
almost all the sacred books so highly 
venerated by the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
and left by her early bishops as heirlooms 
to their respective sees, were obtained 
from Ireland, or written by Irish scribes. 


ROMAN VILLA NEAR BUCKINGHAM, 

Besides the Roman villa discovered 
near Bath, which is noticed in our report 
of the Institute of British Architects for 
the present month, another has been re- 
cently found within two miles of Buck. 
ingham, on the road to Stony Stratford, 
on a farm belonging to his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham, who has given directions 
that the whole of the foundations shall be 
explored. A frigidarium and calidarium 
(cold and warm bath) lined with red- 
coloured stucco, and a quantity of loose 
tessere, which composed the floor of one 
of the adjoining rooms, probably the un- 
dressing-room, have been ree | Large 
square hollow tiles, evidently used to 
warm the sudatoria or sweating rooms, 
have been dug out; also another floor, 
composed of loose red tesserae, and, a coin 
the reverse of which bears the cross 
and the alpha and omega, indicating that 
it was struck subsequently to the time of 
Constantine, and probably by one of his 
sons or the usurper Decentius, whose 
head and coin it most resembles, though 
the inscription is illegible. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

On the 13th Dec. some workmen, 
employed in digging the foundation of a 
house adjoining the turnpike-road at Wot- 
ton, near Gloucester, found, about three 
feet below the surface of the earth, three 
urns of Roman pottery. Two of them 
were broken to pieces through the care- 
lessness of the men; but the other is ina 
most perfect state of preservation, and 
was filled with burnt bones and ashes. 
The place where these remains of anti- 
quity were discovered was on the border 
of Hermon-street (the via militaris of the 
Romans). In the adjoining fields were 
found numerous coins, chiefly of Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero, the whole of which, 
together with the urn, are in the pos- 
session of G. W. Counsel, esq. of Glou- 
cester. 

Some labourers digging upon an old 
Roman road, in the occupation of G. 
Wooll, esq. of Upwell Fen, Cambridge- 
shire, have found two vases filled with 
coins of various sizes, in an excellent state 
of. preservation, which are now in the 
possession of Mr. Wooll, 
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At St. Pancras burial ground at Chi- 
chester, which is parallel with the Arun- 
del Road, sepulchral Roman remains con- 
tinue to be exhumed from time to time. 
Mr. Thomas King has recently rescued 
many interesting objects, which were dis- 
interred on this spot, from destruction ; 
among which is a prefericulum of light 
yellow clay, of most elegant shape and 
outline, precisely similar to one procured 
from the same spot last summer by this 
gentleman, and two Samian vessels quite 
perfect. ‘The potters’ marks on these 
are CRACVNA-F- and REBVRRIS-OF, the s 
reversed. | 

The provincial papers of some two or 
three months since contained a paragraph 
giving an account of the discovery of a 
marble figure of Pomona, by the exca- 
vators on the railroad near Winchester. 
lt appears however on investigating the 
matter, that the figure in question was 
neither found where asserted, nor pos- 
sesses any claims whatever to antiquity. 
Errors of this kind, when discovered, 
should be at once rectified. 


BARROW IN DORSETSHIRE, 


A barrow, crowning the brow of a hill 
on the wild heath near Wareham, has 
lately been opened, and found to contain 
so many as twenty-four urns. In this 
respect it even exceeds the celebrated 
Deverel Barrow, opened by William Au- 
gustus Miles, esq. some years since, in 
this county ; although the urns contained 
in it are of much ruder workmanship and 
material, bespeaking a far earlier era. 
In this tumulus the urns were all found 
at different heights, and above the surface 
of the surrounding soil. In the Deverel 
Barrow the far greater number were placed 
in cists below the original ground, and 
each carefully covered with an unhewn 
monumental stone or rock. One of the 
urns exhumed from the present barrow is 
of small dimensions, and from its light- 
ness may be supposed to be entirely filled 
with bones, which are concealed by a hard 
crust of earth, raised like a dome above 
the rim. Its upper part is ornamented 
with five prominent circles or rings, and it 
is not only in perfect preservation, but is 
the most finished of all which have yet 
been discovered. But none of them are 
so elegantly formed as many of the De- 
verel urns; nor is there on any the least 
appearance of the favourite zigzag or 
chevron ornament of the Britons, so fre- 
quently found, on Egyptian and Saxon 
architectural remains. Another of these 
urns, and of course the latest interment, 
was found very near the surface, covered 
with an unhewn flat stone, for the pur- 
pose of protecting it from injury. The 
question naturally now arises—was this 
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grand barrow the cemetery of some once 
celebrated family, or that of a succession 
of chiefs who filled the same office in 
council and in field? Either one or the 
other it was most assuredly. It is re- 
markable that at the bottom of one of the 
vases is pourtrayed a cross, partly raised 
and silly grooved. 





On the Sth of October, a jury was im- 
panelled at the Black Horse Inn, Rush- 
green, Lewisham, to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances under which a considerable 
quantity of gold coin was found hidden in 
the ground in the neighbourhood. The 
jury having inspected the coins, 420 in 
number, and which consisted of the Uni- 
corn of Charles I, and the Broadpiece of 
James I. Mr. George Walford, of the 
firm of Makepeace and Walford, of Serle- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, silversmiths 
and jewellers, stated that he attended on 
behalf of the Crown, for the purpose of 
examining the coin in question, which he 
had done, and found it to weigh 118 
ounces, one pennyweight, and one grain, 
the value of it being 454/. 10s. Gd. 
Charles Jordan, a labourer, stated that on 
the 22nd Feb.he was digging in the garden 
of Mr. Forster, at Southend, when he 
turned up two earthen pots, each covered 
over with lead on the top, tied over with 
wire. On taking off the covering he dis- 
covered them to contain the gold pieces 
now produced, and he directly acquaint- 
ed Mr. Forster and delivered the treasure 
into his keeping. Mr. Carttar, the Co- 
roner, addressing the jury, said it appear- 
ed from the evidence of Jordan, that the 
treasure was discovered in a depth of 
eighteen inches below the surface of the 
soil. Hence it was clear, according to 
law, that it was to be deemed hidden trea- 
sure, or, as it was called in legal parlance, 
treasure trove, and consequently was the 
property of the Crown; had the coins 
been found upon the surface of the 
ground, they would belong to the finder. 
The Coroner said the honesty of Jordan 
was highly commendable. ‘The jury then 
returned a verdict of “ ‘Treasure-trove,” 
and the coin was seized by the Coroner 
in the name of the Queen, The jury 
were presented with 10s. each for their 
attendance, and Mr. Maule, the Treasury 
solicitor, assured them that the honest 
finder would not be forgotten. 

A considerable quantity of gold coins 
was lately found in Glasgow cathedral ; 
and the workmen who discovered them 
having appropriated them to their own use, 
they have been compelled to give them up, 
in consequence of having been claimed on 
the part of her Majesty. The coins con- 
sist of nobles of Edward the ‘Third, and 
half-nobles of Robert King of Scots. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS 


Housr or Commons. 

Jan. 29. After a long debate, the 
Lower CanapA GovERNMENT BIL was 
read a third time and passed, upon a divi. 
sion of 110 to 8. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 2. 

Lord Glenelg moved the second reading 
of the Lower Canapa GoveRNMENT BILL, 
which led to a good deal of discussion, 
The Duke of Wellington said that the 
rebellion might now, it was true, be 
quelled, but he entreated Ministers not 
to suppose that it was completely got rid 
of; he entreated them to proceed with 
their preparations, and to assemble in 
Canada at the earliest possible period the 
largest force the resources of this country 
would admit of. He repeated, that there 
could be for this country no such thing 
as alittle war; and he begged the Noble 
Lord to observe, that since the 22nd Dec. 
the first day on which intelligence of the 
unfortunate transactions in Canada were 
received, not less than four important 
events had occurred, each of which was 
calculated to excite the deepest attention 
of the Government. The President of 
the United States had desired additional 
power in order to prevent hostilities on 
the part of citizens of those states against 
Upper Canada, and had sent an officer 
(General Scott) to the frontiers of Canada 
to examine the state of things on the 
American side, with the view to the more 
effectual prevention of the threatened 
hostilities. It had been seen that within 
a very short space points had been raised 
relating to the question of the boundary 
of the state of Maine, to that of the river 
Columbia, to that of Mexico, besides 
other important subjects ; and he had no 
doubt that, in proportion as the present 
difficulties in the Canadas died away, other 
questions would arise which would require 
the most vigilant attention on the part of 
the Government of this country. The 
Bill was read the second time. 

Feb. 5. On the motion of Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Roebuck was heard at 
the bar, at great length, in opposition to 
the Canada Bill, which then passed 
through the committee. 


Hovusr or Commons, Feb. 5. 

In acommittee on the PARLIAMENTARY 
E.rcrors AND FREEMEN Bitt, Mr. 7. 
Duncombe proposed an amendment, in- 
tended to act as a repeal of the rate-pay- 

10 


IN PARLIAMENT. 


ing clause. Lord J. Russell said that the 
hon. member proposed to extend the fran- 
chise to those who paid no taxes—a to- 
tally different principle from that intended 
by the Reform Bill. If he admitted this 
amendment, it would go to alter the an- 
cient spirit of the constitution, and esta- 
blish the principle that insolvency and 
beggary were as sufficient qualifications 
for voting as independence and industry. 
Sir E. Sugden said he was against all 
alterations of the Reform Bill, which had 
worked better than he had expected it 
would. This he attributed to the good 
sense of the people of England. On the 
division the numbers were—For the mo- 
tion, 206; for the amendment, 107. 

Feb. 6. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend the law with respect to clerical 
members of Joint-stock Companigs. In 
a case recently decided by the Court of 
Exchequer, the Northern and Central 
Bank had instituted proceedings to re- 
cover payment of a bill of exchange from 
a person named Franklin; who pleaded 
that there were two clergymen members 
of that joint-stock bank, and that conse- 
quently the bank was not entitled to re. 
cover. The consequence of this decision 
would be, that not only penalty and loss 
would be inflicted on clergymen who 
might become members of joint-stock 
companies, but penalty and loss would 
‘also be inflicted on every individual mem- 
ber of those companies. It was therefore 
of the utmost importance that an altera- 
tion in the law should be speedily effected. 
There were 180 joint-stock banks in 
operation, carrying on business through 
474 branches, and comprising 2,766,000 
separate shares, with a nominal capital of 
66,000,000/. sterling. The remedy must 
be retrospective, because it was not to be 
allowed that a decision in the Court of 
Exchequer should vitiate all the proceed- 
ings and compacts of joint-stock banks 
up to the present hour. If so, a door 
would be opened to fraud, and consider. 
able difficulty and derangement would be 
created in the commercial world. He 
did not intend that the Bill should contain 
any saving clause with reg@rd to existing 
suits. He proposed that it should be 
entire and complete for one purpose— 
that of giving validity to all compacts 
entered into by joint-stock bank compa- 
nies, notwithstanding the fact that cler- 
gymen might have been parties to those 
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compacts. It was not intended that this 
should be a perpetual act, but that it 
should remain in force only to the end of 
next session. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 9. 

Lord Glenelg moved the third reading 
ofthe Canapa GoveRNMENT Bitt.—Lord 
Ellenborough resisted the Bill as unneces- 
sarily severe.—Lord Glenelg admitted its 
severity, but contended that it was una- 
voidable.—Lord Ashburton thought, if 
there could not be amicable relations 
between the two countries, that separation 
would be the more advisable course.— 
Lord Mansfield opposed the Bill, and 
maintained that it would neither give 
satisfaction, nor effect the objects desired. 
—The Marquis of Lansdowne having de- 
fended the Bill,—Lord Brouyham once 
more attacked it, and congratulated him- 
self on haying had the support of the sons 
of those eminent lawyers, Mansfield and 
Ellenborough.—Lord Melbourne, in de- 
fending the Bill, said that the Govern. 
ment felt bound to maintain the territo- 
ries of this country, and that it could not 
listen to the doctrines of voluntary sepa- 
ration, The influence would be main- 
tained by the promotion of good measures 
and good feelings, founded on the princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty. — Earl Fitz- 
william strongly condemned the Bill, de- 
elaring that it would only be the fore- 
runner of greater difficulties. To endea- 
vour to maintain supremacy by means that 
appeared to be determined on, and after 
the example of our contest with America, 
would only be preparing for this country 
another ‘* Iliad of woes.”—'The Bill was 
then read a third time and passed. 

In the Hovsr or Commons, on the 
same day, Lord Morpeth having moved 
that the House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the Poor Laws (IRELAND) 
Bu.t,—Mr. O'Connell professed himself 
opposed to every scheme of compulsory 
relief. He declared that a poor-law 
system is not only false in principle, but 
that it will be found utterly inadequate to 
effect a removal of the miseries which 
overwhelm Ireland. Want of capital is 
the cause why the soil of Ireland is imper- 
fectly cultivated; and the projected poor- 
law will, in his view, operate as an addi- 
tional tax upon the cultivators. Finally, 
he declared, that the projected system of 
relief would check the ‘‘ voluntary flow of 
charity,” and operate as a confiscation of 
property. He assured the House, more- 
over, that the Irish poor would not accept 
of work-house relief, that they would 
rather accept of the smallest pittance out 
of doors in exchange for their labour ; and 
that the result would be, an increased 
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immigration of Irish labourers into Eng- 
land, and a consequently increased depres- 
sion of agricultural wages in this country. 
After an extended discussion, the House 
divided—for the motion, 277; against 
it, 25.—On the report of the Pantia- 
MENTARY Execrors’ Bint, Mr. Jervis 
moved that, after the passing of this Act, 
no sum of money shall be taken or re- 
ceived by any overseer or other person 
for, or in respect of, the registration of 
any voter. Negatived by 152 to 75. 

Feb. 13. Mr. Wakley moved for the 
appointment of a select committee to in- 
quire into the constitution, practices, and 
effects of a society which has long existed 
in Scotland under the title of the ‘* Asso. 
ciation of Operative Cotton-spinners of 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood.” (See 
p. 308.) He stated that when members 
of Orange and other illegal institutions, 
which were patronised by the great and 
powerful, were allowed to pass unpunished, 
so ought also the humble members of such 
an association as that at Glasgow, and he 
followed up the subject by moving in 
addition—* ‘That a humble address be 
presented to the Queen, praying that her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
command that the sentence of seven years’ 
transportation beyond the seas, which was 
passed on the five cotton-spinners who 
were recently tried at Edinburgh, should 
be mitigated to a much less severe punish- 
ment.”—'The Lord Advocate opposed the 
appointment of a committee on the ground 
that the question was a judicial one, 
already settled by a jury of the country- 
men of the offenders, and he was prepared 
to show that they had experienced the full 
benefit of the well-known humanity of 
the Scotch law in such cases.— Mr. 
O'Connell moved, as an amendment, 
‘* ‘That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the origin, nature, and 
extent of trades’ unions or combinations of 
workmen or employers of workmen in the 
United Kingdom, and the tendency of 
such unions or combinations to affect the 
free distribution of wages, labour, and 
employment ; and also their tendency to 
induce the commission of outrages against 
persons and property, and the perpetration 
of murder; and also to report such sug- 
gestions for improvement in the existing 
laws against illegal combinations or socie- 
ties as they may deem requisite.”—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the 
proposition of the hon. member for Fins- 
bury was objectionable ; neither could he 
agree to the amendment. If there were 
inquiry, it ought to be of the fullest and 
most impartial character ; and if he had 
the opportunity he would move for such 
an inquiry—namely, an inquiry into the 
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combination of masters, as well as men, 
without confining the investigation to 
Scotland.— Mr. O° Connel/ thereupon with- 
drew his amendment, and Mr, Wakley his 
motion, when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved for a committee, which 
was agreed to. The Attorney-General 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Registration of Voters’ Act, 
containing a clause to abolish the registra- 
tion shilling. 

Feb. 16. Mr. Grote’s annual motion 
for leave to bring in a Bill ‘for taking 
votes of Parliamentary electors by way of 
Ba tot,” gave rise to a long discussion. 
Mr. Grote began by stating, that other 
motions, for other organic changes, had 
been postponed, in order to give fair play 
to this question. He cited the speeches 
of several candidates at the late elections, 
complaining of intimidation, in order to 
show the prevalence of the evil; for 
which, as no other remedy was proposed, 
hethoughtit indispensable totry the ballot. 
Mr. 'W. G. Ward seconded the motion, 
and called on Sir R. Peel, asa great states- 
man pledged against all proved abuses, to 
support this remedy, or furnish one of his 
own. He disputed the validity of an ar- 
gument of Sir Robert’s, that if the elec- 
tors were to vote in secret, the system of 
secret voting must be equally expedient 
for the elected; and he disputed it on 
this distinction, that the electors have a 
right of their own, the elected a trust for 
others. He then adverted to Lord J. 
Russell’s declaration against the ballot, 
as having strongly increased the public 
feeling of its necessity, and reminded the 
house of the speeches and votes in its 
favour, which had been made both by 
ministers belonging to the cabinet, as Sir 
J. Hobhouse and Mr. P. Thomson, and 
by ministers not of the cabinet,as Sir H. 
Vivian and Sir H. Parnell. From these 
gentlemen, and others who had pledged 
their opinions, the people expected a plain 
answer on this question, ay or no; and if 
a government opposition to it should be 
attempted, he must tell the ministers 
that, from that moment, a new combina- 
tion of parties must arise. Mr. S. Her- 
bert said he did not believe that secrecy, 
if that was the object, could be attained 
by the ballot, or that it would tend to ob- 
viate the ingenuity that would be exer- 
cised to discover the mode in which men 
voted ; for to accomplish this, the voter 
must not only conceal his vote, but he 
must also conceal all his political senti- 
ments. There wasa trust in each elector 
to be faithfully discharged : if the vote 
were a mere property, unaccompanied 
with trust, the voter would have a right 
to sell it. The true policy is to combine 
duty with interest, but the effect of the 
ballot is to create a regular system for the 
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violation of duty by perpetual falsehood. 
It was therefore that he viewed the pro. 
position with alarm. Mr. Cavendish, who 
reluctantly opposed the ballot, expressed 
his hope that Ministers would propose 
some other remedy for the existing evils. 
Lord Sandon made some judicious obser- 
vations against the measure, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. E. L. Bulwer in sup- 
port of it. Lord John Russell said 
the evil, though serious, had been much 
exaggerated. If the people had submit- 
ted to such wholesale intimidation as Mr. 
Grote apprehended, the inference would 
be, that the spirit of liberty was extinct 
in such a nation, and that no mechanical 
device would restore it. The admis- 
sion that under the ballot deceit was in- 
evitable, and the accompanying attempt 
to justify that deceit, gave him a strong 
repugnance to the proposal. He thought 
electors, like members and like Ministers, 
should exercise their functions under the 
public eye. The concession of the ballot 
would lead to further changes. The non- 
electors, when they should find themselves 
excluded from the view of what the elec- 
tors were doing at the poll, would insist 
on the extension of the franchise to them- 
selves. Not afew of the leading advo- 
cates of the ballot had already avowed 
ulterior objects — for example, Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Warburton ; the lat- 
ter of whom professed to value the ballot 
chiefly as a step to an extension of the 
suffrage—a vague phrase, which might 
mean anything, After many other mem- 
bers had declared their sentiments, amidst 
much excitement and confusion, Sir R. 
Peel rose, and order was restored. He 
concurred in most of the opinions ex- 
pressed by Lord John, whose course he 
thought a manly one, in meeting this mo- 
tion with a direct negative ; and, there- 
fore, though not bound to take part in this 
debate, he would not shrink from ex- 
pressing his concurrence. He then showed 
the probability of failure ; first as to the 
mechanical arrangement, and secondly as 
to the political and moral effect ; and he 
quoted a sentence from Pliny, very graphi- 
cally descriptive of the wretched voter by 
ballot ; Poposcit tabellas, stylum accepit, 
caput condidit. Neminem veretur — se 
condemnat. He showed that the measure 
had failed in other countries, and he 
warned the House, that, as the ballot was 
an encroachment ‘on the charter of the 
Reform Bill, so, in three or four years, 
other proposals would arise, to encroach 
upon the concession of the ballot. Mr. 
C. Buller spoke in favour of the motion, 
with even-handed sarcasm against the 
Ministers and the Opposition. The num. 
bers on division were, for the motion 198, 
against it 315. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN, 


Two partial victories have been ob- 
tained over the Carlists by Espartero— 
the more important was at Balmaceda ; 
but Espartero himself rates the loss of 
the Carlists at no more than 100 men. 
According to the latest Carlist accounts, 
he has paid dearly for his success, having 
been compelled to evacuate Balmaceda 
from want of provisions, and losing 1,000 
men in his hurried retreat. 


FRANCE. 


The magnificent tower of St.-Jacques- 
de-la-Boucherie, recently bought by the 
city of Paris, is about to be thrown 
open to public view, freed from the ugly 
buildings around it. It is in admirable 
preservation—is higher than the towers 
of Notre Dame—is situated exactly in 
the centre of Paris—and is a beautiful 
monument of the fourteenth century. 
The use to which it is to be appropriated, 
according to report, is that of an hydrau- 
lic establishment for filtering—a subject 
which occupies much of public attention 
at this moment in Paris. 


BELGIUM, 


The old hospital of the camp at 
Beverloo near Brussels, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on the 19th Jan. It was 
occupied by a detachment of soldiers, 
labouring under ophthalmia, and by the 
officers of the Board of Management. 
The magazines without exception, the 
accounts of the hospital, and the strong 
chest of the directors were burnt ; the 
arms of the soldiers lost. ‘The damage 
is stated to be 200,000 franes. Four men 
lost their lives on the spot, being entirely 
burnt; and of ten others whowere severely 
injured, three have since died ; 136 of the 
blind men made their escape in a state of 
nudity. 

GERMANY, 


On the 26th Jan. a fire destroyed the 
Little Chateau at Gotha, inhabited by 
the Duke Alexander of Wirtemberg and 
his bride, the Princess Mary of France. 
Ateighto’clockin the morning, the curtains 
of the Duchess’s bed, on the first floor of 
the palace, caught fire ; and, as they were 
of muslin, in a few seconds the whole 
room was on fire. The princess had 
barely time to escape; her lady’s maid, 
in following her with precipitation, fell 
and was seriously injured. The duke 
himself was occupied in writing in a room 
adjoining, and after hastily carrying the 
princess to the house of his intendant, 


returned back to the burning room, 
hoping at least to save the duchess’s dia- 
monds ; but the force of the flames was 
such, that it was impossible to enter the 
apartment. In a few minutes succour 
arrived, but all in vain, for the frost was 
most intense, and all the public fountains 
were frozen; the whole of the first floor 
was already a prey to the flames. The 
furniture was entirely destroyed, and 
nothing remains but the walls of these 
apartments, which the Duke had recently 
decorated with much delicacy, magnifi- 
cence, and taste. The trousseau of the 
princess was lost; and, to her deep 
regret, all those invaluable souvenirs of 
her youth and her native country,—her 
albums, pictures, and statues, the work 
of her own artistic hands; her family 
portraits, and collection of letters. The 
whole value of her losses is rated at 
800,000f. Among the articles destroyed 
is an antique cameo of the greatest beauty, 
which the late King Ferdinand of the 
Two Sicilies had given to his son-in-law 
the Duke of Orleans, and which the 
King of the French presented to his 
daughter at the moment she left France. 
The courier who arrived with this sad 
intelligence at Paris, brought at the same 
time some of the remnant of the princess’s 
jewels to be repaired and reset, which 
were found among the ruins. A part of 
her diamonds were also saved. The 
ground floor, also, containing the recep- 
tion apartments, was but little injured. 


HANOVER. 


By the proclamation recently issued by 
the King of Hanover, and countersigned 
by his Prime Minister, Von Schele, the 
General Assembly of the States is con- 
voked conformably to the royal patent of 
the 7th Dee. 1819. This assembly is 
summoned for the 20th of February, 1838, 
when a new constitution, with other im. 
portant projects of law, will be submitted 
to the Chambers. 


CANADA, 


Great irritation was excited in the state 
of New York, and much anxiety caused 
at home, by very exaggerated accounts of 
the destruction of a steamer, in the em- 
ploy of the rebels of Navy Island, but 
which was stated to have been seized on 
the United States shore. The plain facts 
were these :— The Carolinesteamer, which 
had been for some time employed as a 
passage vessel between the New York 
shore and Navy Island, and which was 
known to haye carried stores and recruits 
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to the rebels, was, at midnight of the 
28th of December, boarded by the crew 
of some loyalist boats from the Canada 
shore, seized, set on fire, and committed 
to the rapids, which soon hurried her 
down the Fall of Niagara. It was stated 
that many of the crew were left to share 
this dreadful fate; but the whole affair is 
now fully explained, and in a mamner 
removing every shade of suspicion from 
the conduct of her captors. The vessel 
is proved to have been the property of the 
traitor pirates—to have been captured, 
not on the American territory, but in mid- 
water—to have been acting as a vessel of 
war when taken—to have fired upon Her 
Majesty’s boats before she was either 
fired upon or boarded—and all her crew, 
it is ascertained, were safely set on shore 
before she was destroyed. 

The Canada war may,’we believe, be 
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said to beat an end for the present. The 
allied traitor and pirate forces evacuated 
Navy Island on the night of the J4th 
Jan. without waiting for an attack ; and, 
having relinquished to the right owners 
the arms which they were permitted to 
borrow from the state of New York for 
their expedition, they have dispersed 
themselves on the territory of that State, 
unpursued and unmolested by any Re- 
publican authority. Mackenzie, indeed, 
was arrested at Buffalo, three days before 
the evacuation, but discharged upon bail. 
Rensselaer, the American General of the 
rebels, was also arrested on his withdrawal 
from the Island, but, like Mackenzie, 
was admitted to bail. 

The discontented have subsequently 
gathered at the upper part of Lake Erie, 
where they have established themsclyes 
at Bois Blanc Island. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Jan. 11. A trial of five Glasgow cotton. 
spinners for illegal combination, assault, 
fire-raising and murder, which occupied 
the Court of Justiciary eight days, termi- 
nated in the Jury returning a verdict of 
guilty upon all the counts of the indict- 
ment, except those for murder and arson. 
The whole of the prisoners were secn- 
tenced to transportation for seven years. 
The charges proved were, that several 
years ago an Association of operative 
cotton-spinners was formed at Glasgow, 
for the purpose of raising or keeping up 
wages ; and that the members came under 
a secret oath, to support the resolutions, 
and execute every task or injunction of 
the majority. Almost the whole cotton- 
spinners in Glasgow and adjoining dis- 
tricts, had joincd. The Association re- 
solved, at various times, that its members, 
or certain of them working at certain 
mills, should strike work, on account of 
disputes with the masters ; and, on these 
occasions, the Association illegally and 
feloniously conspired, confederated, and 
agreed together, for the purpose of forci- 
bly and illeyally raising or keeping up 
their wages. In furtherance of this con- 
spiracy, a Guard Committee was ap- 
aan to watch the cotton-mills, and, 

y molestation and threats of violence, 
and by actual assaults, to prevent opera- 
tives from working there ; and the Asso- 
ciation paid this Guard, and in cases 
where they had been apprehended and 
committed for trial, the Association, to 
Jrustrate the ends of justice, procured 


law agents and others, to become caution- 
ers in bail bonds that the Guards would 
appear at trial, and impressed the amount 
of the bail bonds in the hands of the 
cautioners, to meet the forfeiture, whilst 
the men themselves absconded. 

Jan. 20. A very calamitous occurrence 
took place on the Irish coast, in the total 
destruction of the Killarney steamer, and 
the loss of not fewer than 29 lives. The 
Killarney left Cork for Bristol on the 
morning of Friday Jan. 19, butthe weather 
being very tempestuous, she only made 
Poorhead, and was obliged to return to 
harbour. She put off again that evening 
at 8 o’clock, and stood for Ballycotton, 
the wind increasing every moment until 
it blew a full gale, and the vessel going 
very slowly. This continued until mid- 
night, the vessel rolling dreadfully, her 
cargo of pigs bearing her down to lee- 
ward, and every wave that struck her 
causing her to dip so deeply that she 
shipped several seas. A great quantity 
of water poured down into the forehold, 
the hatches having been left open, as 
there were about 200 pigs init. There 
were about 350 pigs on deck, and in order 
to lighten the vessel, the captain directed 
all hands to exert themselves to throw 
them overboard. Exert themselves they 
did, but, in the language of one on board, 
“the pigs clung to the vessel as if they 
were destined to be her destruction.” Up 
to 4 o'clock on Saturday morning, they 
managed, by means of the air or engine 
pumps, to work the hold tolerably clear of 
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the water that was shipped, but at that 
hour coal got into the pumps and choked 
them. ‘The water then rose rapidly, the 
fire was extinguished, and the engines no 
longer moved. After several hours’ in- 
cessant labour, in endeavouring to empty 
the hold with buckets, the crew so far 
succeeded as to get the steam partly up 
again at 12 o’clock on Saturday; but it 
was to little purpose. <A thick fog en- 
veloped them, and on its clearing off about 
3 o’clock, they found themselves rapidly 
drifting on the rocky coast. The vessel 
struck between 4 and 5 o’clock on a 
rock under the Rennics, near Curbine, 
and about two miles from Robert’s 
Cove, when about 25 persons effected 
a landing, many failing in the at- 
tempt. Of those who succeeded, several 
afterwards fell off from exhaustion; and 
the survivors suffered the greatest hard- 
ships, having to remain exposed to the 
storm for two tedious days and nights ; 
during which time their sole sustenance 
was a little salt water and the few scraps 
of sea-weed that they could gather from 
one of the bleakest and most barren rocks 
on the coast. So near were they to the 
land that the rock to which they clung, 
cannot be seen without stooping over 
from the cliff; yet all attempts to relieve 
them on the Sunday failed, and it was 


not until Monday morning that by pass- 
ing arope over the rock, from the two 
sides of the bay, the persons on shore at 


length let downa cot to theirrelief. The 
number rescued from the rock was 14, 
one of whom (the carpenter) died’ soon 
after. Two others were lost from the 
breaking of the rope, and one (a sailor) 
was drowned in the attempt to swim 
ashore. 

Feb. 8. A fire broke out in the house 
of a marine store-dealer, a Mrs. Parke, 
situated in Gravel-lane, Southwark. The 
flames were first seen in the shop by the 
police, who raised an immediate alarm, 
but unfortunately not in time to allow all 
the inmates of the house (26 in number) 
to escape; a widow, named Margaret 
Sweeney, and twoof her children, perished 
in the flames, and another of her children 
soon afterwards died in Guy's Hospital, 
from injuries received in being thrown 
from an upper window by its unfortunate 
mother. 

Feb. 9. Messrs. Edgington’s tarpauling 
and sail manufactory, situated in the Old 
Kent Road, London, was entirely con- 
sumed. The factory, which occupied an 
extensive space of ground, was built nearly 
all of wood ; and, from the inflammable 
nature of the materials used in the busi- 
ness, there being upon the premises be- 
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tween 300 and 400 barrels of tar, pitch, 
and rosin, the whole was in one hour 
reduced to ashes. The premises of Mr. 
Ward, a coach.maker, with those of Mr. 
Weller, a carman, were also totally de- 
stroyed. 

The Weather. A Christmas of un- 
usually mild temperature has been suc- 
ceeded by a winter of extraordinary se- 
verity. The frost first commenced on 
Sunday the 7th of January, and continued 
without intermission until Monday the 
22nd. The lowest degree of temperature 
was on Saturday the 20th, when the 
extcrnal (self-registering) thermometer of 
the Royal Society at one time stood at 
11. 5. of Fahrenheit. The Thames was 
for two days frozen over at Hammersmith 
bridge and also among the shipping in the 
Pool; and, had not the removal of old 
London Bridge so greatly increased the 
force of the tides, it would probably have 
been entirely covered with ice in the line 
of its course through the metropolis, as 
in the year 1814. After the thermome- 
ter had risen to above 45 on the 23rd Jan, 
the frost returned on the following day, 
and the Thames continued frozen over 
from the island at Chiswick upwards, 
though broken up and shifting with the 
tide from that spot. The commerce of 
the port of London waseutirely suspended, 
no vessels being able to move higher than 
Blackwall, and thence with considerable 
difficulty. ‘This state of things continued 
until Thursday the 8th Feb. when, after 
some days of a more modified tempera- 
ture, and by the aid of spring tides, the 
stream became again clear. The frost 
had returned, however, but with slighter 
severity, on the Ist Feb. and it lasted 
until Saturday the 17th Feb. during which 
time the waters in the Parks, &e. con- 
tinued hard frozen, and greatly thronged 
by the more active and disengaged por- 
tions of the community. This frost has 
been further remarkable for the popular 
credulity it obtained for the Weather 
Almanac of Mr. P. Murphy, the author 
of a Treatise on Meteorology. It hap- 
pened that he had correctly foretold that 
the 20th Jan. would be the day of the 
greatest degree of cold, and that the 21st, 
22nd, and 23rd would be “ changeable.” 
Having then been correct for nearly three 
weeks together (though in the three first 
days of the year he was entirely wrong) 
his credit rose toa very high degree ; and 
the booksellers could not provide copies 
of his Almanac in sufficient numbers. 
Many thousands were sold, and an ample 
harvest must have been the result. From 
the 24th Jan. however, Mr. Murphy's 
predictions have been rarely correct, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


List or SHERIVFS FOR 1838, 


Bedfordshire—J. Harvey, of Ickwell, esq. 
Berkshire—W. H. H. Hartley, of Bucklebury- 
cottage, esq. 
Bucks—R. R. Clayton, of Hedgerley-pk. esq. 
— and Hunt.—W. Layton, of Woodhouse, 
Ely, esq. 
Cheshire—G. C. Legh, of High Legh, esq. 
Cornwall—J. T. Austen, of Place, esq. 
Cumberland—John Dixon, of Knells, esq. 
Derb.—E. A. Holden, of Aston-on-Trent, esq. 
Devon—Sir J. L. Rogers, of Blatchford, Bart. 
Dors.—R. B. Sheridan, of Frampton, esq. 
Durham—sSir R. J. Eden, of Windleston, Bart. 
Essex—W. Cotton, of Waliwood, Leyton, esq. 
Gloucestersh.—E. Sampson, of Henbury, esq. 
Hampsh.—A. R. Drummond, of Cadlands, esq. 
Heref.—R. B. Phillipps, of Longworth, esq. 
Hertfordsh.—C. G. Thornton, of Tewin, esq. 
Kent—T. T. Alkin, of Hunton-court, esq. 
Lanc.—W. Blundell, of Crosby-hall, esq. 
Leic.—Sir E. C. Hartopp, of Knighton, Bart. 
Linc.—Sir C. E. Smith, of Nettleton, Bart. 
Monmouthsh.—J. Jenkins, of Caerleon, esq. 
Norfolk—Sir J. Flower, of Eccles, Bart. 
Northampt.—J. Reddall, of Dallington, esq. 
Northumb.—I. Cookson, of Meldon-park, esq. 
Nottingham.—T. W. Edge, of Strelley, esq. 
Oxt.—W. P. W. Freeman, of Fawley-court, esq. 
Rutlandsh.—M. Laxton, of Greetham, esq. 
Salop.—W. W. Whitmore, of Dudmaston, esq. 
Somers.—R. Phippen, of Badgworth-ct. esq. 
Suffolk—T. Halifax, sen. of Chadacre-hall, esq. 
Surrey—T. C. B. Challoner, of Potnalls-pk. esq. 
Sussex—G, H. M. Wagner, of Hurstmonceux, 
esq. 
Warwicksh.—S. J. Loyd, of Wolvey, esq. 
Wilts—T. A. Smith, of Tidworth-house, esq. 
Worc.—R. Berkeley, jun. of Spetchley, esq. 
Yorksh.—Sir R. F. Russell, of Thirkleby, Bart. 
WALES. 
Anglesey—W. B. Panton, of Garreglwyd, esq. 
Carnarvonshire—Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley, of 
Plasynant, Bart. 
Denbighshire—Ss. 
Abergele, . 
Flintshire—E. Morgan, of Golden-grove, Holy- 
well, esq. 
Merioneth.—J. M. Kerr, of Plas Issa, esq. 
Montgom.—M. Williams, of Brongwyn, esq. 
Breconsh.—J. D. Thomson, of Sunnybank, esq. 
Cardigan.—W. T. Jones, of Gwynfryn, esq. 
Carmarth.—H. Gwyn, of Blaensawddes, esq. 
Glamorg.—N. V. E. Vaughan, of Lanelay, esq. 
Pembrokesh.—J. Colby, of Fynone, esq. 
Radnor.—Sir J. D. Colt, of Llanyne, Bart. 


Sandbach, of Hafodunos 





GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 13. Knighted, at Dubiln, David Pit- 
cairn, M.D. Dep. Inspector-gen. of Hospitals 
in Ireland, 

Jan, 24. Wm. Hicks-Beach, esq. to bear 
the name of Beach only. 

Jan, 29. Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Colborne, 
K.C.B. to be G.C.B. 

Jan. 30. Andrew Henry Lynch, esq. to be 
one of the Masters in Chancery. 

Feb. 2. 66th foot, Capt. C. L. Wingfield, to 
be Major. 

Feb. 6. Sir Andrew Leith Hay, Knt. to be 
Governor of the Bermudas. 

feb. 7. George Winchester, esq. to be one 
of her Majesty’s Gentlemen at Arms. 

Feb. 9. 34th foot, Major R, Airey to be 
Lieut.-Col, 


Feb. 13. Col. de Lacy Evans, Lt.-Gen, in 
service of Queen of Spain, to be K.C.B. 

Feb. 14. Joseph Thomas Austen, of Place, 
in Fowey, co. Cornwall, esq. (Sheriff of that 
county,) only son of Joseph Austen, esq. by 
Susanna-Anne, dau. and coheir of Thomas 
Treffry, of Place, esq. to take the name of 
Treffry in lieu of Austen.—Knighted, John 
Doratt, esq. M.D., and George Stephen, of Col- 
lins, Prince’s Risborough, esq. 

Feb. 15. Lieut.-Gen. Sir  — Bradford, 
K. C. B. to be G. C. B.— Major-Gen. Lord 
Burghersh, C.B. to be K.C.B. 

Feb. 16. Unattached, Capt. G. Simmons to 
be Major.—Brevet, Capt. T. Riverdon, of 
E. I. Co.’s service, to have the temporary rank 
of Major whilst employed at the Military 
Seminary, Addiscombe.—Major-General Sir 
Henry Worsley, K.C.B. (East India service) to 
be G.C.B.—Major-Gen. Donald Macleod, C.B. 
to be K.C.B. 

Feb. 21. Knighted, Isaac Wilson, esq. M.D. 

and Samuel Brown, esq. Commander, R.N. 
_ Feb, 22. Graves Chamney Swan, esq. Capt. 
in the army, and late Colonel in the Spanish 
service, to accept the cross of the second class 
of St. Ferdinand, for his conduct in the action 
of Ayeta, 5th May, 1836. 

Feb, 23. 34th foot, Capt. H. Dewes to be 
Major.—72d foot, Lt.-Col. C. G. J. Arbuthnot 
to be Lt.-Col.—90th foot, Lt.-Col. John Peddie 
to be Lt.-Col.—Charles Lionel Fitzgerald, esq. 
to be Consul in the Balearic Islands. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Bridgnorth—Robert Pigot, esq. 

Elgin burghs.—Hon, Fox Maule. 

Galway.—Andrew Henry Lynch, esq. 

Pembroke.—Sir James Graham, Bart. 

Petersfield.—Cornthwaite John Hector, esq. 
declared duly elected, vice Sir W. Jolliffe. 

Tynemouth.—Sir Charles Edw. Grey, Knt. duly 
elected, vice Young. 


Lord Clonbrock is elected a Representative 
Peer for Ireland. 





Ecciestastical. PREFERMENTs. 


Rey. F. Jeune, to be Dean of Jersey. 

Rev. W. H. C. Chester, Elsted R. Sussex, 

Rey. R. A. Cox, Seavington RR. Som. 

Rev. J. C. Ebden, Gt. Stukeley V. Huntingd. 

Rey. Josh. Finlinson, Earl’s Heaton C. Yorksh, 

Rev. W. D. Fox, Delamere R. Cheshire. 

Rev. C. J. Glascott, Seaton with Beer V. Dev. 

Rey. T. Homer, D.D. Freiston with Butterwick 
V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. G. A. Howe, Bosham V. Sussex. 

Rey. G. D. Irwin, Lynn R. Westmeath. 

Rev. H. Manton, Kirkby on Green V. Linc. 

Rev. W. B. Marsden, St. John’s V. Chester. 

Rey. A. Martineau, Whitkirk V. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. Medley, St. Thomas V. Devon. 

Rev. E. J. Midgley, Medomsley P.C. Durham. 

Rev. Jas. Nelson, Luddenden P.C. Halifax. 

Rev. H. B. Newman, Little Bromley R. Essex. 

Rev. F. Parker, Luffincott R. Devon. 

Rev. A. Touzel, St. Helier’s R. Jersey. 

Rev. G. R. Tuck, Wallington R. Herts. 

Rey. C. Tucker, Charminster P.C. Dorset. 

Rey. W. Bailey, to be Chaplain to the lonian 
Islands. 

Rev. F. Spring, to be Assistant Chaplain at 
Bombay. 

Rev. R. Crosse, to be Chaplain to H, R, H, the 
Duke of Cambridge. 
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Civ. PREFERMENTS. 


The Earl of Devon to be High Steward of the 
University of Oxford. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne to be President 
of the Literary Fund Society. 

Henry W. Seton, esq. to be a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, at Calcutta. 

Mr. Serjeant Adams (Chairman of the Middle- 
sex Sessions) to be Chairman also of the 
Westminster Sessions. 

R. L. Sheil, esq. to be a Commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

J. R. M‘Culloch, esq. to be Comptroller of her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 





Nava PREFERMENTS. 

To be Captains,—Edward H. Scott, John F. 
Appleby. 

To be Commanders,—Jas. L. Parker, Colson 
Festing, Geo. Elliott, 8. S. Umfreville. 

To the retired list of Commanders, Lieut. R. 
Wadham.—Capt. F. E. Loch, and Comm. H. 

Worth to Hastings 74; Capt. R. L. 
Baynes, C.B. to Andromache 28 ; Lieut. J. 
J. Paulson to command Espoir 10; Lieut. 
Wm. Morris (b) to command Partridge 10; 
Lieut. Hon. R. Gore to command the Nauti- 
lus 10. 

Capt. Sir John Louis, Bart. to be Superin- 
tendent of Malta dockyard; Capt. Phipps 
Hornby, C.B. of Woolwich dockyard ; Capt. 
John Coode, C.B. of Plymouth Victualling- 
yard and Hospital ; Capt. Hyde Parker, C.B. 
of Pembroke dockyard. 

Dr. Richardson to be Physician to the Royal 
Navy Hospital at Haslar. 


BIRTHS. 

Oct. 29. At Bangalore, the wife of Lieut. 
Aug. F. Oakes, a son. 

Dec. 18. At the Under Secretary’s lodge, 
Phenix Park, Dublin, the wife of Thomas 
Drummond, esq. a dau. 

Jan. 13. At Leamington, the wife of Capt. 
Brownlow Knox, Scots fusiliers, a son.——15. 
At Gogerddan, Card. the wife of Pryse Pryse, 
jun. esq. a son and heir. At Cobland House, 
Eling, Hants, the wife of Charles Goodwin, 
esq. a son and heir.—17. At Wilderness-pk. 
the Countess of Brecknock, a son, which only 
survivedja tew hours. 18. At Dowlais house, 
Lady Charlotte Guest, a son.—At Warbling- 
ton leden, Hants, the lady of Major Sir G. T. 
Temple, Bart. adau.—lIn Norfolk-st. the wife 
of Francis Ommanney, esq. & son. 19. In 
Stanhope-st. Mrs. Henry Baring, a son.—— 
21. At Paris, the wife of Chandos Leigh, esq. 
of twins. ——22. Lady Louisa Whitmore, of 
twins. At Paris, the wife of G. C. Elwes, 
esq. a son.——23. The wife of W. C. Trevelyan, 
esq. a son.——25. In Grosvenor-sq. the wife of 
John Jarrett, esq. of Camerton Court, near 
Bath, a dau.——26. At Woodbury, Devon, the 
lady of Sir Henry Farringdon, Bart. a son. 
——At Compton Bassett, Wilts, the wife of G, 
Sloane Stanley, esq. a dau.—27. In Hill-st. 
the wife of W. Strahan, esq. a son and heir. 
——28. The Countess of Burlington, a son.— 
At the vicarage, Meridew, Warw. the lady of 
the Hon. and Rev. W. Somerville, a son.—— 
The wife of W. Hutchins, esq. Hanover-sq. 
a son, her 12th child. ——30. At Cilwyn, Carm. 
the wife of Major G. Halford, a dau.——31. At 
Knowle Hall, Som. the wife of J. E. V. Vernon, 
esq. of Clontarf Castle, Lreland, a sonand heir. 
—-At Richmond, the wife of Col. Sir J. 
Bryant, a boy and a girl. : 

Lately. At Leamington, the Viscountess 
Dillon, a dau. 

Feb. 1. At Le Mans, France, the lady of 
Lieut.-Col. Lindsay, C.B. a dau.——At Eaton- 
place, the wife of R. Biddulph, esq. a dau,— 
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At Bath, the wife of the Rev. R. V. Law, 
a dau.——-At Umberslade, Warw. the wife of 
Bolton King, esq. a dau.—3%. At Nocton, 
Lincoln, the lady of the Hon, Dr. Hobart, 
Dean of Windsor, a son.——7. In Eaten-pl. 
Mrs. Lubbock, a son.——8. At Seend, Wilts, 
the wife of W. H. L. Bruges, esq. M.P. a dau. 
—10. In Belgrave-sq. the wife of J. Drum- 
mond, esq. a son.——14. At West-end house, 
Lady Elizabeth Orde,ta dau, 14. At Farn- 
ham, in the house of Sir H. G. Barlow, Bart. 
G.C.B. the wife of R. W. Barlow, esq. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 12. At Ahmednugger, Bombay, John 
Webb, esq. of the Civil Service, to Martha- 
Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. C. M. Babington, 
Rector of Peterstow, Herefordshire. 

Dec. 12. At Southampton, Lieut. C. W. de 
C. Ross, R.N. only son of Rear-Adm. Ross, 
to Mary Louisa Maxwell, eldest dau. of the late 
Edward Maxwell, R.N.——18. At Durrow 
Abbey, King’s co. Jolin V. Stewart, esq. to Lady 
Helen Toler, third dau. of the Earl of Nor- 
bury.—20. At Ruishton, near Taunton, the 
Rey. Robert Crosse, second son of A. Crosse, 
esq. of Fyne Court, Broomfield, to Mrs. 
Archer, dau. of Charles Mackenzie, esq. of 
Bengal Civil Service, and widow of Lieut. 
Archer, 16th Foot.——23. At St. Marylebone, 
Ramon de Bertodano Lopez, esq. to Henrietta, 
eldest dau. of J. Pattison, esq. Me. 

Jan. 2. At Brighton, J. C. Dansey, esq. of 
Gloucester-st. Portman-sq. to Caroline Har- 
riet, youngest dau. of G. H. Carew, esq. of 
Carew Castle, Pemb. and Crowcombe-court, 
Som.——3. At Plumstead, Kent, Lieut.-Col. 
Russel, R. Art. to Elizabeth, third dau. of Rev. 
W. J. Emmett, of Bath.——At St. Giles, Read- 
ing, Samuel Compigne Chase, esq. of North- 
ampton, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Alfred Compigné, esq.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Christopher, youngest son of F. 
Hamilton, esq. to Eliza, relict of the late J. 
Armit, esq. youngest dau. and coh. of late Sir 
D. Gifford, Bart. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. the Rev. Edw. Payne, Vicar of Swatlcliffe, 
Oxf. to Margaretta, second dau. of late Christo- 
pher Cooke, esq. of Alresford.——4. At Brom- 
ham, Wilts, the Rev. Henry Paddon, eldest son 
of J. Paddon, esy. Fareham, to Anne, third 
dau. of late Wadham Locke, esq. M.P. of 
Rowdeford House, Wilts. At Cricket St. 
Thomas, Som. Yonge Hugh Holbech, esq. 
eldest son of Wm. Holbech, esq. of Farnbo- 
rough, Warw. to the Hon. Jane Sarah Hood, 
dau. of Lord Bridport.——At Knock Breda 
Church, co. Down, Capt. Sir B. B. M‘Mahon, 
Bart. to Maria Catharine, eldest dau. of Sir R. 
Bateson, Bart. M.P.————At St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, the Rev. J. Swete, D.D. of Bristol, 
to Marianne, second dau. of late F. de Medina, 
esq.——6. At Lancross, Devon, the Rev. Robt. 
Main, fellow of Queen’s College, Camb. to 
Mary, only dau. of Rev. Philip Kelland.—— 
At St. Michael’s, Stamford, John Bentall, esq. 
of Craven-st. Strand, to Frances, dau. of M. 
Rooe, esq.—s8. At Pau, in the Pyrenees, 
Vere Edmond de Vere, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Aubrey de Vere, Bart. to Mary Lucy, eldest 
dau. of Rowland Standish, esq. and grand dau. 
of the Earl of Limerick.——9. At Eltham, 
Lieut.-Col. C. E. Boyd, to Mary Ann, dau. of 
late Rev. John Vachell, ot the Isle of Ely.—— 
At Binfield, the Rev. R. P. Pigott, rector of 
Ellisfield, Hants, second son of P. Pigott S. 
Conant, of Archer lodge, Hants, esq. to Emma- 
Phillips, third dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Francis Wilder.——At St. Pancras, T. H. 
Cooper, esq. of Grafton-st. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Alderman Lainson.——At Brough- 
ton Chapel, Staff. the Rev. W. J. Clarke, third 
son of Lieut.-Gen, Clarke, to Mary, eldest dau, 
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of the Rev. H. D. Broughton, of Broughton 
Hall. —10. At Edgbaston, George, only son 
of B. Hounsfield, esq. of Sheftield, to Maria, 
only dau. of Joshua Scholefield, esq. M.P.—- 
At St. James’s, Westminster, Richard Hope, 
esq. of Smallberry-green, Hounslow, to Anne, 
only dau. of late Francis Wayth, esq. of South- 
wold, Suffolk, ——At Alverstoke, Hants, Capt. 
Arthur Vincent, E. 1.8. son of Robert Vincent, 
esq. of South Mims, to Elizabeth, third dau, 
of Rear-Adm, Katon, of Anglesey.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq. Geo. Richmond Collis, 
esq. of Birmingham, to Charlotte Augusta, 
eldest dau. of Major Sir John Whale. 11. 
At Hughenden, Bucks, the Rey. Charles Gray, 
Prebendary of Chichester and Vicar of God- 
manchester, son of the late Bishop of Bristol, 
to Aenes, dau. of John Norris, esq. of Hugh- 
enden House. At St. Pancras, the Rev. John 
‘Jackson, M.A, head master of Islington Pro- 
prietary School, to Mary-Ann-Frith, youngest 
dau, of the late Henry Browell, esq. of Kentish- 
town.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. and 
previously at the chapel of the Sardinian Em- 
bassy, Charles Pelion Count de Persano, to 
Frances, youngest dau. of Huntley Bacon, 
esq. of Bounds-green, Middlesex.——At Stan- 
more, Thos. Howard Lavers, esy. to Georgiana 
Stewart, second dau. of Francis Dancer, esq. 
of Wealdstone-house, Harrow.——15. At Sully, 
Glamorganshire, John Dymock Scale, esq. son 
of the late George Scale, esq. to Eliza-Caroline, 
youngest dau. of the late Edw, Hutchins, esq. 
and niece to J. J. Guest, esq. M.P.——16. By 
the Bishop of London, Thomas Barker Wall, 
esq. late of the Staff in the Ionian Islands, to 
Hon. Henrietta Addington, dau. of Lord Sid- 
mouth.——At St. George’s, Han.-sq. 8. Rose, 
esq. of the Mauritius, to Lydia Augusta 
Sophia, only dau. of Geo. Webb, esq. of Wilton- 
street.——At Bath, Capt. Robt. Taylor, 65th 
Bengal Inf. son of late Harry Taylor, esq. 
Madras Civil Service, to Charlotte-Helen, 
youngest dau. of late Samuel Delpratt, esq. of 
Jamaica.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the 
Rey. James Sutcliffe, Perpetual Curate of 
Knockholt, Kent, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of Mr. R. T. Taynton, surgeon. At All 
Souls’, Langham-place, and afterwards at the 
residence of Lady Mary Petre, in Harley-st. 
Arthur Hughes, esq. son of the late Sir R. 
Hughes, Bart. of Burgold-hall, Suffolk, to the 
lion. Anna-Maria Petre, dau. of the late 
Robert Lord Petre. ——17. At the abbey church, 
St. Alban’s, the Rev. Chas. Thos. James, B.A. 
of Great Glenn, Leic. to Elizabeth-Anne, 
eldest dau. of late Nathaniel Proctor, esq. of 
Rye.——18. At Fareham, Geo. Thos, Maitland 
Purvis, esy. of Blackbrook Cottage, to Esther, 
fifth dau. of the Rev. W. Harrison, Vicar of 
Fareham.——At Prestwick, near Manchester, 
Francis D. Johnson, Barrister, only son of 
Francis Johnson, esq. of Aykleyheads, Durh. 
to Agnes, second dau. of late John Greenwood, 
esq. of Pollfield, Lanc.—At Hambledon, 
Capt. Fitzgerald Gambier, R.N. second son of 
Sir James Gambier, to Hester, only dau. of 
Thomas Butler, esq. of Bury Lodge, Hants. 
20. At Hammersmith, Geo. J. Perry, esq. 
surgeon, of Alvington, Glouc. to Augusta, 
only dau. of George Booth, esq. of Bath, 
niece of Vice-Adm. Hall.—22. At Wood- 
lands, Devon, Chas. Holman Warren, esq. of 
Milverton, Som. to Jane-Thompson, only child 
of the late 'T. Abraham, esq. of Gurrington- 
house, Devon.——23. At Wootton, Oxf. the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Churchill, fourth son 
of Lord Churchill, to Elizabeth-Rose, second 
dau. of ‘T. Thornhill, esq. of Woodleys.—— 
At St. James’s, Westminster, George Holland 
Ackers, esq. of Moreton Hall, Cheshire, to 
Harriott Susan, second dau. of H. W. Hutton, 
esq. of Beverley.——The Rey. Chas. Otter, 
Perpetual aes of Newmarket All Saints’, 
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to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. C 
Wedge, Rector of Boro’ Green, Camb.——24. 
The Rey. Richard Newcombe Plunkett, eldest 
son of late H. Plunkett, esq. 18th Hussars, to 
Margaret, second dau. of late John Dickson, 
esq. of Ulverston.——At Henllan, Card. the 
Rey. H. 0. Wrench, to Helen Diana, eldest 
dau. of George Cumming, esg. M.D. of Dothy- 
fryd.——At Hitchin, E. L. Bagshawe, esq. of 
Wilton-st. eighth son of late Sir W. C. Bag- 
shawe, to Anne Alicia, eldest dau. of J. M. 
Pierson, esqy.——At Upton, Berks, Robert 
Suckling Cheeseman, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, to Ann, second «lau. of late Robt. Graham, 
esq. 25. At St. Marylebone, the Rey. Dr. 
Dicken, rector of Norton, Suffolk, to Caroline- 
Mary, dau. of the late G. Huddleston, esq. of 
Greenford.——At Durham, the Rev. James 
Boucher, M.A. eldest son of late Rev. John 
Boucher, to Caroline Elizabeth, second dau. 
of W. C. Hopper, esq. ‘The Rey. Ollive Hol- 
lingworth, of Hayle-place, near Maidstone, 
to Frances-Bain, eldest dau. of Capt. J. J. 
Hough, RK. N.——27. At Brompton, William 
Snage, esq. Solicitor-gen. for Grenada, to Anne, 
dau. of late John Turner, esq. of Hereford. 
——29. The Rev. Richard Gwatkin, Vicar of 
Barrow on Soar, Leic. to Miss Ann Middleton. 
— 30. At Chickerell, Dorset, Capt. William 
Payne, R.N. to Caroline, widow of Capt. P. P. 
Nind, E. 1. C.—31. At St. Mary’s, Padding- 
ton, JohnBullar, esq. barrister-at-law, to Rosa, 
only dau. of A, T. Follett, esq.—aAt Farn- 
ham, the Rev. J. A. G. Colpoys, Rector of 
Droxford, to Fanny, second dau. of Captain 
Nash, R.N. 

Lately. At Evercreech, Som. Major Airey, 
eldest son of late Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Airey, to 
Harriette Mary Everard, dau. of the Hon. 
James Talbot, and niece of Lord Talbot de 
Malahide.——At Chesham, Bucks, Rich. For- 
man, esq. of the Ordnance Office, Dover, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Joseph 
Heath, Head Master of Lucton School, Heref. 
——At Knockmark, co. Meath, the Rey. N. 
Sidney Hickey, Rector of Portnashangan, co. 
Westmeath, to Eliz. L. Buchanan, second dau. 
of late Major Thomas d’Arcy, Inspector-gen. 
of Police of Ulster.——Rev. James Kendall, 
son of Jolin Kendall, esq. banker, of Helston, 
to Mary C. N. dau. of late Major Haviland 
Snowe. 

Feb, 1. At St. Peter’s, Thanet, the Rey. 
John George Hodson, curate of St. Peter's, 
sonof the Rev. John Hodson, Vicar, to Matilda 
Georgiana Isacke, youngest dau. of late Matt. 
Isacke, esq. of Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, and 
North Foreland Lodge, St. Peter’s.——At St. 
George the Martyr, James Francillon, esq. 
Darrister-at-law, to Lucy, eldest dau. of Thos. 
Aug. Gale, esq. of Queen-sqy. Bloomsbury.—— 
2. At Gloucester, by his father, (the Rev. Dr. 
Hall, Master of Pembroke College,) the Rey. 
G. C. Hall, M.A. Vicar of Churcham, near 
Gloucester, to Jane, second dau. of late L. H. 
Ferrier, esq. of Belle-vue, near Linlithgow. 
5. At Islington, John Benson, esq. of 
North-place, Gray’s Inn, to Sarah, dau. of Bar- 
rett Wadden, esq.——At All Souls’ Maryle- 
bone, the Rev. W. B. Bonaker, Vicar of Church 
Honeyborne, Wore. to Louisa, widow of J. P. 
Geary, esq. of Nottingham-pl.——6. At Ore, 
near Hastings, the Rev. W. E. Lord, Rector 
of Northiam, Sussex, to Elizabeth, widow of 
C, Fyfe, M.D. of Edinburgh.——Capt. Archi- 
bald Hay, 86th regt. son of late Gen. Sir James 
Hay, to Anna Maria, dau. of Lt.-Gen. Cuming. 
—R. At Paris, the Viscount du Pin Delague- 
riviere, Chevalier of the Order of Malta, nephew 
of the Duke of Reggio, to Emmeline, eldest dau. 
of C, P. Cooper, esq. one of her Majesty’s coun- 
sel. Fred. Thos. Bryan, esq. of Knossington, 
Leic. to Eliz. fourth dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Waters, Rector of Rippingale, Linc. 
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Tue Eart or Envoy, 

Jan. 13. At his house in Hamilton 
Place, in his 87th year, the Right Hon. 
John Scott, Earl of Eldon, Viscount 
Encombe, co. Dorset, and Baron of El- 
don, co. Durham, a Privy Councillor, 
High Steward of the University of Ox- 
ford, a Governor of the Charter-house, a 
Trustee of the British Museum, D.C.L. 
F.R.S. and F.S.A.; formerly for twenty- 
five years Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, 

This illustrious lawyer and consistent 
statesman was the third and youngest 
son of William Scott, hoastman, or coal- 
fitter, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Nearly 
six years the junior of his brother Lord 
Stowell,* he was born on the 4th of June 
1751; which, being the birthday of his old 
muster and kind friend, King George the 
Third, the King was wont to say—‘ Do 
not speak to me, Lord Eldon, till I have 
paid my respects to you on your birth- 
da » 


He received his youthful education 
under the care of the Rev. Hugh Moises, 
at the grammar-school of Neweastle ; and 
at the early age of fifteen was sent to the 
University of Oxford. In those days the 
few stage coaches were known by their 
armorial bearings, and the never-forgotten 
motto upon the Newcastle coach that 
conveyed the young man to Oxford was, 


** Sat cito, si sat bene.” 


This was in 1766, on the 15th of May in 
which year he was matriculated and ad- 
mitted a Commoner of University Col- 
lege, under the tuition of his brother, the 
late Lord Stowell, then an eminent scholar 
in that Society. John Scott was elected 
Fellow of University, July 11, 1767; 
proceeded to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, Feb. 20, 1770; and gained the 
Chancellor's Prize, ‘‘On the Advantages 
and Disadvantages of Foreign Travel,” 
in 1771. This essay, though the pro- 
duction of a minor who could have had 
no practical information upon the sub- 
jects of which he treated, is strikingly 
curious, as exhibiting a deep investigation 
of the wisdom of other ages, and an im. 
partiality of decision curiously indicative 
of that most meritorious anxiety which 


the same John Scott in after days ex- 
hibited to do strict justice, even under 
the imputation of a want of decision. 

There is, we believe, no question that 
Mr. Scott’s original destination was the 
Church, and his prospects in that profes- 
sion were sufficiently encouraging. He 
was already the Fellow of a college, in 
high repute—had distinguished himself 
by the acquisition of a public prize, and 
was well known to be a person of sound 
attainment and close application to study 
—add to this, his elder brother had long 
been a Tutor of great eminence, as well 
as a person possessing much influence in 
the University; and there could be no 
doubt of his ability and inclination to for- 
ward the views of his younger brother— 
when a circumstance occurred which at 
once destroyed every prospect of prefer- 
ment from College, and even rendered it 
doubtful by what means he was to pro- 
curea maintenance. ‘This was Mr. Scott’s 
marriage with Miss Surtees, a young lady 
of Newcastle, to whom he was ardently 
attached, and to whom he resolved to unite 
himself in defiance certainly of the advice 
of his friends, and to all appearance of 
common prudence.t The writer of this 
article (we are now quoting from the 
Oxford Herald) was told, by an old friend 
of Sir William Scott, that he accidentally 
called upon him, at University, on the 
very morning John Scott set off to be 
married. ‘‘ I suppose, Mr. , (said 
Lord Stowell, then Mr, S.) that you have 
heard of this very foolish act of my very 
foolish brother?” Mr. answered, 
that he certainly had; and added, ‘ but 
I hope that it will turn out better than 
you anticipate.”—‘* Never, Sir,” replied 
Mr. Scott; ‘he is completely ruined ; 
nor can any thing now save him from beg- 
gary. You do not know, (added his 
brother,) how very unhappy this makes 
me; for I had good hopes of him, till 
this last confounded step has destroyed 

” 

Lord Eldon had at this period a nar- 
row escape from being a grocer. Stop- 
ping, after his marriage, for a few days at 
Newcastle, a very honest and wealthy 
inhabitant, a grocer, who had long known 
the father of Lord Eldon, and been inti- 

















* See a memoir of Lord Stowell, in our vol. V. p. 427, with some interesting par- 


ticulars relative to the parents of these two great lawyers. 
merchant in Newcastle, and died in 1779, aged 31. 


The second son was a 
Their mother Jane, daughter of 


Mr. Henry Atkinson, of Newcastle, merchant, died in 1800, aged ninety-one. 
+ It is here, perhaps, not impertinent to remark, that two men, who were subse- 


quently the first and second subjects in the realm, the Archbisho 
and the Lord Chancellor, both made what are called run-away _ es, 
9S 


Genz, Mac. Vou, 1X, 


of Canterbury 
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mate with the family, called upon him ; 
and after saying that he feared old Mr. 
Surtees would never forgive his daughter 
or himself, and he was sure would give 
him nothing, proposed, as he had himself 
no children, and moreover a great regard 
for Mr. Scott, that he should join him in 
business. Mr. Scott did not altogether 
decline the offer, but said, that his final 
determination must depend upon a letter 
he expected to receive the next day from 
Oxford; for that he had written to his 
brother, and should be guided in his future 

lans by the answer he might receive. 

hat answer was a very kind one, and 
determined the question, that he was not 
tobeagrocer. He returned immediately 
to Oxford. 

After some deliberation, it was re- 
solved that he should be called to the 
bar; and taking lodgings in the Uni- 
versity, he applied himself so unremit- 
tingly to the study necessary for that 
profession, that great fears were enter- 
tained by his medical friend and adviser, 
of his undermining his constitution—so 
much, indeed, was he alarmed, that he 
thought it right to remonstrate with his 
patient, and to urge him to less mental 
exertion aud fatigue. “ It is no matter, 


Mr. » (said the late Chancellor,) I 
must either do as I am now doing, or 


starve.” 

Mr. Scott proceeded to the degree of 
M.A. Feb. 13, 1773, having been ad- 
mitted a member of the Middle Temple 
on the 28th of the preceding month. 
With the exception of keeping term, he 
resided, however, in or near Oxford ; for 
some time in lodgings, afterwards at the 
Parsonage-house at Woodeaton, and sub- 
sequently in the Principal’s lodgings in 
New Inn Hall; of which Society he 
became Vice-Principal, and even voted 
in that capacity so late as 1785, in the 
contest between his friend, Thomas War- 
ton, and the late Dr. Winstanley, for the 
Camden Professorship of History. The 
vacations were spent at the house of his 
friend Mr. Lane, at Mill-end near Hen- 
ley. During this time, in order to increase 
his income, he took a part in the tuition 
of University College, in conjunction with 
his brother and Mr. Fisher, now Master 
of the Charter House. He also read 
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lectures as the deputy of Sir Robert 
Chambers, the Vinerian professor of 
Common Law. ‘This was from 1774 to 
1776; on the 9th Feb. in the latter year 
he was called to the bar, and quitted Ox- 
ford for the metropolis. 

He gave his attention principally to 
conveyancing, and the practice of the 
courts of Equity ; but, after some years of 
laborious study, his prospects were so dis- 
couraging, that he resolved to quit Lon- 
don, and practise as a provincial counsel 
in his native town. But it was ordained 
otherwise. In the spring of 1781, in con- 
sequence of the occupations of Mr. Cow- 
per not permitting him to attend as lead- 
ing counsel in the case of the Clithero 
Election Petition, for which he was re- 
tained, and of Mr. George Hardinge re- 
fusing to act as leading counsel, when he 
was retained only as junior, Mr. ‘ 
the solicitor for the petition, resolved to 
entrust the conduct of the cause to Mr. 
Scott, who then lived in a small house in 
Carey-street. After he had retired to 
bed, he was awakened by the offer of the 
brief in the matter, which was to be ar- 
gued the next morning before a committee 
of the House of Commons. Mr. Scott, 
after some deliberation, said, “It is at 
this short notice impossible for me to 
argue the case; but, if you will be con- 
tent with my stating the facts to the com- 
mittee, and they will grant me a short in- 
dulgence, I will endeayour to make my- 
self master of the law, and will do my 
best.” With this condition the solicitor 
was satisfied. 

Mr. Scott was ready before the morn- 
ing with a knowledge of the facts, and 
appeared before the committee. Having 
stated his case at some length, and with 
great perspicuity, he explained the situa- 
tion in which he was placed, and his un- 
avoidable inability to do any justice to the 
merits. “ I hope,” he added, “that I am 
not improperly trespassing, by venturing 
to solicit a few hours’ indulgence.” It was 
instantly granted. ‘The ability which he 
manifested was soon circulated through 
the profession, with the report that he had 
resolved to leave London. Mr. Mans- 
field and Mr. Wilson, two of the most 
eminent counsel, conjured him not to quit 
Westminster Hall.* They assured him 





* The following is a relation of the same circumstances as published by Mr. 
George Farren, from Lord Eldon’s own statements : 

‘“‘ A few months since I was sitting with the Earl, during an occasional illness 
which prevented his going down stairs, and, on my asking his opinion on the ex- 
pediency of a young barrister’s taking a circuit, he related to me some of the early 


incidents of his own professional course. 


The following he related with great satis. 


faction, and in nearly these terms :—* Having gone several circuits without business, 
either in town or country, I had taken rooms at Newcastle, with the intention of 
seeking practice as a local barrister, when, passing one day from a committee room of 
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that his success was certain; and Mr. 
Wilson (afterwards a Judge of the Com. 
mon Pleas) added, that the want of money 
ought not to deter him, for the assistance 
of many was ready to be proffered, and 
that he had the small sum of 5002. which 
he was desirous to invest on this certain 
security. This kind offer, which was 
made on Mr. Scott’s return from the 
committee-room to his house, he was not 
under the necessity to accept, as from 
that period all his wants were sup- 
plied, and more than supplied, by his 
own exertions. Shortly after, he became 
the leader on the Northern Circuit. 
The following description of his mode 
of pleading is given in a publication bear- 
ing the date of 1790: 

“ His speaking is of that subtle, cor.. 
rect, and deliberate kind, that has more 
the appearance of written, than of oral, 
eloquence. He branches forth his argu- 
ments into different heads and divisions, 
and pursues the respective parts through 
all their various ramifications with such 
methodical accuracy, that argument seems 
to rise out of argument, and conclusion 
from conclusion, in the most regular and 
natural progression; so that those who 
are not acquainted with his practice, would 
suspect that he had studied and prepared 
his speeches with the most diligent atten- 
tion: while others who are better ac- 
quainted with the business of the courts, 
feel tiveir admiration and surprise in- 
creased from the knowledge, that a man 
of his extensive business, so far from 
studying what he shall say, can scarce 
find time to glance his eye over the nu- 
merous papers that come before him. 
He is also particularly distinguished for 
his aptitude and ingenuity of reply. His 
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systematic mind seems to methodise with 
inconceivable rapidity the arguments of 
his opponents. In the short space of 
time between the pleadings of his adver- 
sary and his reply, every thing seems di- 
gested and disposed; and his mode of 
replication seems planned in the nicest 
order. He will frequently take up the 
concluding argument of his opponent; or 
at other times seize upon some obser- 
vation which has fallen in the middle of 
the adverse speech. Here he will begin 
his attack ; and proceeding by his usual 
clear and deliberate method, pursue one 
regular chain of reasoning, till he has con- 
futed, or at least replied to, every propo- 
sition advanced against him.”—Strictures 
on the Lives of Eminent Lawyers, 8vo. 

The great Lord Thurlow soon under- 
stood, and therefore appreciated, his abili- 
ties ; he would have bestowed upon him 
a Mastership in Chancery, which, how- 
ever, Mr. Scott declined. His powers 
now became manifest, and in 1783 a pa- 
tent of precedence was granted him by 
Lord Loughborough, then First Commis- 
sioner of the Great Seal. In the same 
year, Mr. Scott was introduced into Par- 
liament, upon Lord Weymouth’s interest, 
for the borough of Weobly, for which he 
continued to sit until 1796. 

From the first, Mr. Scott attached him- 
self to the party of Mr. Pitt, who was 
his personal friend, and with whom he 
always remained upon the most intimate 
and cordial terms. That distinguished 
statesman is said to have entertained the 
very highest respect for him; and in 
many instances relied with implicit con- 
fidence upon his judgment and ability. 

As a Parliamentary speaker, Mr. Scott’s 
merit was considered inferior to his pro- 





the House of Commons into Westminster Hall, I was accosted by Mr. Mansfield, 
then a leader in the courts, who said, ‘ Mr. Scott, Iam told you are about to quit 


us in disgust. Let me advise you not to be too hasty. Try London for another 
year.’ I felt flattered by this advice, which was immediately after repeated by 
another leader, with whom I spoke inthe Hall. In deference to their opinions I gave 
up my own. In the course of next year I had plenty of business; but the great 
source of gratification to me was, that I afterwards, in character of Lord High Chan- 
cellor, made that same Mr. Mansfield Chief Justice of the Common Pleas.’ 

“ On another occasion he related to me an anecdote of a different character. It was 
at Encombe, and he was dressed in his shooting-jacket and gaiters. ‘ One day,’ 
said he, ‘as I was with my dog and gun on my grounds, dressed as you now see me, 
I heard two reports in an adjoining piece, and saw what appeared to be, as in fact they 
afterwards proved to be, two gentlemen. I accosted them with, ‘Gentlemen, I 
apprehend you have not Lord Eldon’s permission to shoot on his grounds :’ to which 
one of them replied, ‘Oh, permission is not necessary in our case.’ ‘ May I venture 
to ask why, gentlemen?’ said I. ‘ Because we flushed our birds on other ground, 
and the /aw entitles us to follow our game anywhere : if you ask your master, Lord 
Eldon, he'll tell you that is the Jaw :’ whereupon I said, ‘1 don’t think it will be 
necessary to trouble him on that account, since, to tell you the truth, I am Lord 
Eldon myself.’ They instantly sought to apologise; but I added, * Come, gentle- 
men, our meeting has begun in good humour, and so let it end—pursue your day’s 
pleasure on my grounds, only next time don’t be quite so positive in your /aw.’” 
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fessional abilities as a pleader. There 
was u want of that warmth and anima- 
tion—that bold declamatory vehemence, 
that distinguish the Senatorial from the 
Forensic Orator. His speeches were al- 
ways shrewd and clear—addressed to the 
understanding rather than the fancy—im.- 
pressive, but not sufficiently animated. 

In the month of June, 1788, Mr. Scott 
was appointed Solicitor-general, and was 
knighted—an honour which it appears he 
was desirous of declining, but it was in- 
sisted upon by His Majesty.* Only one 
instance had tlfen occurred of a Solicitor- 
general being knighted since 1723, though 
subsequently it has become customary. 
Shortly after this time, His Majesty’s first 
illness occurred, and the country was in 
consequence much agitated upon the Re- 
gency question. The Bill introduced by 
Mr. Pitt on that occasion, was drawn by 
Sir John Scott; to whom also are attri- 
buted the line of conduct adopted by the 
Minister, and the truly constitutional doc- 
trines for which he contended. 

Sir John Scott’s progress towards the 
highest honours was certain, but gradual. 
His merit continually developed itself, 
and familiarity with the forms of busi- 
ness, a habit of public speaking, and ac- 
quaintance with his own powers, wore 
away the diflidence by which he had for- 
merly been oppressed. On the 13th of 
February, 1793, he was appointed At- 
torney-general, which office he held for 
six years, During that time, his labours 
were unremitting. Often was he seen at 
five o’clock in the morning in Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, walking to his chambers. The 
office of Attorney-general has, from the 
tendency of power to warp and deprave 
us all, too often a bad effect upon the 
mind. Upon his kind nature it had no 
bad effect. There are some few now 
living who will never forget his kind and 
Christian demeanour in the discharge of 
the most painful duties of his high oflice, 
of which the most important was the 
prosecution, in the year 1794, of Thomas 
Hardy and Mr. Horne Tooke, and other 
defendants, for high treason. These pro- 
secutions, it ought to be known, were al- 
ways against the advice of Sir John Scott. 
“You know me well enough,’ he once 
said, “not to suppose that, asa man, I 
should recommend severity in preference 
to lenity, or that, as a lawyer, I was so 
inexperienced as to advise a charge of 
high treason with a great probability, if 
not a certainty, of failure, toa minor of- 
fence with a certainty of conviction, I 
stated that, according to my view, the 
purposes of government would be best 
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attained by explaining to the community 
the seditious practices of misguided and 
mistaken men ; and, instead of outraging 
publie feeling by asking for a severe pu- 
nishment, to be satisfied with the pro- 
ceedings for a misdemeanour: but I was 
overruled. It was resolved that an in- 
dictment for high treason should be pre- 
ferred. After a trial of many days the 
jury retired to deliberate ; upon their re. 
turn, their names were called over. I shall 
never forget that awful moment. ‘* Gen. 
tlemen of the jury,’ said the Clerk of Ar- 
raigns, ‘are you agreed in your verdict ? 
What say you—is ‘Thomas Hardy guilty 
of the high treason of which he stands 
indicted, or is he not guilty?’ *¢ Not 
guilty,’ in an audible tone, was the an- 
swer, It was received in Court silently 
and without noise—all was still—but the 
shout of the people was heard down the 
whole street. _ The door of the jury-box 
was opened by the jurymen to retire; the 
crowd separated for them, as the savyiours 
of their country. I was preparing to re- 
tire, when Mr. Garrow said, ‘ Do not, 
Mr. Attorney, pass that tall man at the 
end of the table.’ ‘And why not?’ said 
Mr. Law, who stood next. ‘ He has 
been here,’ answered Mr. Garrow, ‘ dur- 
ing the whole trial, with his eyes con. 
stantly fixed on the Attorney-general.’ 
‘I will pass him,’ said Mr. Law. ¢ And 
so will I, was my rejoinder, As we 
passed, the man drew back. When I 
entered my carriage the mob rushed for- 
ward, crying out, ‘ That’s he, drag him 
out!’ Mr, Erskine, from whose carriage 
the mob had taken off the horses, to draw 
him home in triumph, stopped the peo- 
ple, saying, ‘I will not go without the 
Attorney-general.’ I instantly addressed 
them, ‘So you imagine that if you kill 
me you will be without an Attorney-ge- 
neral. Before ten o'clock to-morrow 
morning there will be a new Attorney- 
general, by no means so favourably dis- 
posed to youas I am.’ I heard a friend 
in the crowd say, ‘ Let him alone, let 
him alone.” They separated, and I pro- 
ceeded. When I caused my house in 
Gower-street, I saw, close to my door, 
the tall man who stood near me in Court, 
I had no alternative. Iinstantly went up 
tobim. ‘ What do you want? Isaid. ‘Do 
not be alarmed,’ he answered, ‘ 1 have at- 
tended in Court during the whole of the 
trial. I know my own strength, and I 
am resolved to stand by you. You once 
did an act of great kindness to my father. 
Thank God, you are safe at home; may 
He bless and protect you!’ He instantly 
disappeared.” 





* George III, his Court and Family, vol. ii. p. 79 
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A few weeks after these trials, Lord 
Eldon met, in Westminster Hall, Mr. 
Horne Tooke, who walked up to him and 
said, “ Let me avail myself of this op- 
portunity to express my sense of your hu- 
mane and considerate conduct during the 
late trials.” Indeed, whoever peruses Sir 
John Scott's speech upon this occasion, 
will find nothing harsh, nothing malig- 
nant, nothing that bears with undue se- 
verity upon the conduct of the prisoners. 
It is a bold and masterly exposition of 
the law of treason, and a clear statement 
of the immense mass of evidence to be 
adduced in support of the indictment. 
The intricacy and difficulty of the case 
may be imagined from the fact, that the 
speech to which we refer, the greater 
part of which consists merely of a state- 
ment of facts, occupied nine hours in the 
delivery. 

In 1796, Sir John Scott was returned 
for Boroughbridge as the colleague of Sir 
Francis Burdett. On the death of Sir 
James Eyre he succeeded him as Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; 
and, on the 18th of July, 1799, was raised 
to the Peerage as Baron Eldon, of Eldon, 
in the county of Durham. But this was 
only a foretaste of the honours which his 
consummate knowledge and ability were 
certain to secure; and, accordingly, in 
1801, he became Lord High Chancellor 
of England. In the same year he was 
nominated High Steward of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, by the Duke of Portland, 
then Chancellor of the University ; a no- 
mination ratified by the unanimous vote 
of Convocation, by which the degree of 
D.C.L. by diploma was immediately after 
conferred upon him. We may also here 
notice Lord Eldon’s memorable contest 
with the late Lord Grenville for the 
Chancellorship of Oxford, in 1809. 
’ 'The three candidates were the late Duke 
of Beaufort, Lord Grenville, and Lord El- 
don; and the exertions made by their 
several friends were perhaps never equal- 
led in the annals of academical elections. 
The result, after a poll that lasted 
throughout one day and night and part of 
the next day, was—For Lord Grenville, 
406; Lord Eidon, 393; Duke of Beau- 
fort, 238. Many causes have been as- 
signed for the Lord Chancellor's defeat 
on this memorable oceasion, but the writer 
in the Oxford Herald states that the fact 
is certain that it was in consequence of 
his not answering a letter. In the year 
1830, a law scholarship was founded at 
Oxford, by the subscription of many dis- 
tinguished persons, in honour of the Earl 
of Eldon, A proposal for this purpose 
had been submitted to the public in the 
preceding year, and in May 1830, a meet- 
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ing of the subseribers took place at the 
Thatched-house, St. James’s, to carry 
the project into effect. Seven copies of 
the proceedings, with the names of the 
subscribers, were beautifully printed on 
vellum, and bound in vellum, with the 
autograph signatures of the trustees: they 
were disposed of as follows :—one copy 
to Lord Eldon, and one to be deposited 
in each of the following libraries, viz. : 
The British Museum, the Bodleian, ‘the 
Inner Temple, the Middle ‘Temple, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, 

Lord Eldon resigned the Great Seal on 
the 7th of February 1806; he was re-ap- 
pointed April 1, 1807, from which period 
he continued in office until 1827, being 
altogether a period of nearly 25 years. 

‘Testimonies to the judicial merit of 
Lord Eldon are so common that the dif- 
ficulty lies in selection. Perhaps that of 
Sir Samuel Romilly—himself one of the 
purest and ablest of men—is the highest 
in point of authority. He stated in the 
House of Commons on the 7th of March, 
1811, “that there never was a man in the 
Court of Chancery who more endeared 
himself to the bar, or exhibited more hu- 
mane attention to the suitors, There 
never presided in that Court a man of 
more deep and various learning in his 
profession; and in anxiety to do justice, 
that Court had never seen, he would not 
say the superior, but the equal, of the 
Lord Chancellor. If he had a fault, it 
was an over-anxiety to do justice.” 

The character of Lord Eldon by Mr. 
Charles Butler (another political oppo- 
nent), which is laudatory in the very high- 
est degree, we have quoted in a furmer 
part of the present magazine. The opi- 
nion of Sir Egerton Brydges, who had 
good opportunities of knowing what was 
the current feeling upon the subject, is 
also well worthy of being quoted. 

« Of all who in the long lapse of 
ages have filled the sacred seat on which 
he now sits, none ever had purer hands— 
none ever had a conscientious desire of 
equity more ardent and more incessant 
than Lord Eldon. ‘The amazing ex. 
panse of his views, the inexpressible nice- 
ness of his discrimination, his unrelaxing 
anxiety to do justice in every individual 
case, the kindness of his heart, and the 
ductility of his ideas, all ensure that at- 
tention to every suitor, which must ne. 
cessarily obtain the unbounded admiration 
and attachment of the virtuous and the 
wise. If there are those to whose in- 
terests a more expeditious, more rash and 
venturous, and less sparing mode of de. 
spatching the decisions of the Court 
would be more consonant, it only shows 
that in this frail world there are men to 
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whom a more sublime virtue is less pleas- 
ing than a coarser or more common-place 
and unfeeling line of conduct.” 

It is true that his mind was so formed, 
and his industry and experience had been 
so great, that he was, perhaps, as well 
able to form an accurate judgment ona 
first view of the case as the deepest re- 
flection could enable him to arrive at. 
Upon one occasion, ina case of very con- 
siderable importance, his Lordship spoke 
for nearly two hours, and was listened to, 
as he always was, with the most marked 
attention } all the bar, including that 
great and eminent man, Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly; but he finished by saying that he 
would take home the papers and read 
them carefully, and would tell the parties 
on a future day what his judgment would 
be. Sir Samuel Romilly rose from his 
seat, and, turning round to the gentleman 
behind him, said, “ Now, is not this ex- 
traordinary? I never heard a more satis- 
factory judgment, and yet the Chancellor 
cannot make up his mind. It is won. 
derful; and the more so, because, how- 
ever long he takes to consider a case, I 
searcely ever knew him differ from his 
first impression.” ‘Nothing, however, 


more completely describes the beautiful 
integrity of his intentions than this. 


It was his peculiar gratification, in his 
latter days, to speak freely of the im- 
putations of delay and indecision which 
had been raised against him, with feelings 
of conscientious satisfaction, and a de- 
claration to those to whom his heart was 
really open, that all the virulence with 
which he had been attacked on this score 
weighed but asa feather in the balance 
against the blessed conviction in his own 
mind, that he had never decided a case 
until he had perfectly satisfied himself 
upon its real merits. 

Often after cases had been long ar- 
gued before him, he would suggest some 
points upon which the whole question 
was found to turn, but which had been 
quite lost sight of by the bar; and upon 
coming into Court in the morning, it 
was no uncommon thing to hear him ad- 
dress the counsel in cases in which he 
had taken home the papers for examina- 
tion, pointing out to them circumstances 
which his examination had discovered. 

His reported judgments are contained 
in twenty volumes; and of the whole few 
indeed have been reversed. To com- 
plete our view of his labours as Chan- 
cellor, we have only further to consider 
that dming his occupation of the office 
its legal business was at least doubled, 
whilst its political duties and anxieties 
were certainly greater than at any former 
period. 

At the coronation of King George the 
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Fourth, the Lord Chancellor was promot- 
ed to the dignities of Viscount Encombe 
and Earl of Eldon, by patent dated July 7, 
1821, in which it was expressly stated, by 
his Majesty’s special desire, that the said 
titles were conferred ‘‘in consideration 
of his profound knowledge of the laws of 
his country, and the distinguished ability 
and integrity which he had invariably 
evinced in administering them in his said 
office of Chancellor, during a period of 
nineteen years.” 

His Lordship finally resigned the seal 
April 30, 1827, having then kept it for a 
longer period than any of his predeces- 
sors. He would probably have inclined 
to persevere in the labours of office for 
some years longer, could he conscientious. 
ly have agreed in the policy of yielding to 
the Roman Catholic claims. 

Of Lord Eldon’s conduct as a states- 
man, it is impossible to form a correct 
judgment without a due consideration of 
the troubled times in which he lived. It 
was not in the dawn of a tranquil season, 
when lights and shades were blended 
and almost undistinguished, but when 
darkness was upon the face of Europe, 
and the whole civilized world alarmed at 
the progress of revolution. In such times 
he thought that the immediate duty of a 
statesman consisted, not in attempting to 
make things better, but in preventing 
their becoming worse. He stood on the 
ancient way. He saw this happy country 
in all its beauty, and he looked with hor- 
ror upon that ignorance and rashness, 
upon that presumptuous confidence in 
private judgment, which, under the illu- 
sion of reform, would not leave one stone 
standing upon another. He knew that 
delay could not be attended with evil, and 
he knew the misery which must result 
from that fearful impetuosity, ready to 


‘¢ Rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


During the tempest, he stood with firm- 
ness at the helm; and when the storm 
had subsided, and the waves were yet 
beating on the shore, he could not divest 
himself of the alarm which he shared 
more or less with every lover of order 
throughout England. 

In personal appearance Lord Eldon 
was everything that might be expected in 
a supreme judge: the deep thought be- 
trayed in his furrowed brow,—the huge 
eye-brows, overhanging eyes that seemed 
to regard more what was taking place 
within than around them,—his sternness, 
dignity, and venerable age, all tended to 
inspire respect. His voice was very re- 
markable. It was so weak that to per- 
sons unaccustomed to hear him in his 
Court he seemed rather to whisper than 
to speak; but his utterance was ex- 
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tremely distinct, and his clear, soft, low 
tones were singularly forcible and im- 
pressive. 

Nothing can be conceived more digni- 
fied, more venerable, or more benevolent 
than his appearance and conduct on the 
bench. He was fond of breaking in upon 
the dull business of his Court by occa- 
sional little witticisms and good humour- 
ed turns, and, sometimes, by anecdotes 
of his former practice and life; which, 
uttered in his quiet way, were very effec- 
tive.* 

With regard to his personal tempera- 
ment, Lord Brougham said of him in the 
House of Commons in 1818, “ A more 
kindly disposed Judge to all the profes- 
sional men who practise in his Court never 
perhaps existed.” 

We have been told by one who was 
formerly a servant to Lord Eldon, and 
was by him appointed to an office in the 
now abolished Bankrupt Office, and who 
during his life continued to be a good 
deal employed by the Chancellor, that 
Lord Eldon’s private charities were very 
extensive; the person to whom we allude 
was himself the agent in the distribution 
of a great many of them; and although 
his lordship’s name seldom appeared in a 
subscription list, there were few benevo- 
lent objects to which he did not contri- 
bute. Numerous instances of his hu- 
mane interference on behalf of prisoners 
confined in the Fleet, under orders of the 
Court of Chancery for what is called 
Contempt of Court, in not putting in an- 
swers or examinations, but whose real 
crime was poverty or ignorance, might be 
brought forward; and no one who ever 
saw him listen to the applications which 
were frequently made to him in court by 
suitors could fail to be struck by his sin- 
gular kindness of manner. However ir- 
regular the application, or however unbe- 
comingly pertinacious the applicant, Lord 
Eldon listened with the most patient at- 
tention until the object was discovered ; 
and then advised with kindness, or sof- 
tened refusal by mildness and compla- 
cency. 

In private life he was one of the most 
exemplary and affectionate of living beings. 
He never appeared to such an advantage 
as amidst the charities of home, by his 
own fireside, where, with the friends who 
loved him, his relations, his children, and 
grand-children, he passed the declining 
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years of his life, submitting with tran- 
quillity and cheerfulness, which never for- 
sook him, to the infirmities from which 
at his advanced age he could scarcely hope 
to be exempt. Resigned to the will of 
his Maker, he died as he lived, breathing 
‘* peace on earth and good will to men.” 

By the lady already mentioned, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Aubone Surtees, esq. 
banker, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
Earl of Eldon had two sons and two 
daughters: 1. the Hon. John Scott, 
who succeeded his father as M.P. for 
Boroughbridge 1801, but died in 1805, 
in his 32nd year, leaving issue by Henri- 
etta-Elizabeth, only sister of the late Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, Bart. (who mar- 
ried secondly James William Farrer esq. 
Master in Chancery) one son, John 
now Earl of Eldon; 2. Lady Elizabeth, 
married in 1817 to George Stanley Rep- 
ton, esq. architect (youngest son of 
Humphrey Repton, esq. the celebrated 
landscape gardener), by whom she has 
one son; 3. the Hon. William Henry 
John Scott, barrister at law, and succes- 
sively M.P. for Heytesbury, Hastings, 
and Newport, Hants, who died in 1832, 
in his 38th year; and 4. Lady Frances- 
Jane, married in 1820 to the Rey. Ed- 
ward Bankes, B.C.L. Prebendary of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Chaplain to the 
Queen, and Rector of Corfe Castle, co. 
Dorset. The Countess of Eldon died 
on the 28th of June 183]. 

The present Earl of Eldon, who was 
born in 1805 (one fortnight before his 
father’s death), married in 1831 the Hon. 
Louisa Duncombe, younger daughter of 
Lord Feversham, by whom he has issue 
three daughters, his first child, a son, 
having been still-born. 

By his will, Lord Eldon has left to his 
elder daughter, the Lady Elizabeth Rep- 
ton, a life interest in 4000/. per annum; 
to Lady Frances Bankes, 4000J. a-year ; 
to his grandsons, the children of Mr, 
Bankes and Mr. Repton, 10,0002. each, 
and 5000/. each to the grand-daughters, 
To his butler he has given 1002. a-year 
for life; 507. each to all the servants that 
have lived with his lordship above a cer- 
tain number of years, and 20/. to every 
other domestic in his service. All the 
residue of his vast property he has left to 
the present Earl of Eldon, with remain- 
der over to the male children of his 
daughters in succession, in the event of 





* We have not space for all the anecdotes which are current, and might be col- 


lected; but we may mention that we remember his relating that when he first went 
the Circuit, che lawyers used to travel on horseback with their papers in saddle-bags; 
and we once heard him say that, although necessity has no law, it yet made many law- 


yers, as he well knew, 
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his lordship (who has three daughters) 
not having male issue; but giving the Earl 
power of making ample settlements on 
the female children. The personal pro- 
perty has been sworn to be under 700,0007. 

The body of the ex-Chancellor was re- 
moved on Monday Jan. 22, for interment 
at Kingston, co. Dorset, the parish in 
which his estate of Encombe is situated. 
It was attended out of town by five 
mourning coaches containing the relatives, 
executors, and domestics of the deceased, 
and followed by a train of more than 
eighty carriages; of which the foremost 
were those of his grandson, his two daugh- 
ters, his daughter-in-law Mrs. Farrer, his 
niece Lady Sidmouth, the Rev. John 
Surtees, Mrs. Surtees, Mr. Purdon San- 
derson, Miss S. Vansittart Neale, and — 
Pennington, esq. ‘Then succeeded those 
of the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, the Archbishop of Canter- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Master 
of the Rolls, the Vice Chancellor, all the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Exchequer, the Accountant- 
general of the Court of Chancery, ten of 
the Masters in Chancery, the Duchess- 
Countess of Sutherland, the dowager 
Duchess of Richmond, the Marquess of 
Salisbury, the Earls of Mansfield, Shaftes- 
bury, Powis, Charleville, dowager Coun- 
tess of Charleville, Earl Cornwallis, and 
Earl of Mayo, Lord Charles Churchill, 
Lords Hill, Redesdale, Ellenborough, Ten- 
terden, and Brougham, Sir John Nicholl, 
Sir Robert H.Inglis, Sir C. Wetherall, 
Lady Chambers, Sir W. Alexander, Sir J. 
Gaselee, Sir Moses Montefiore, Sheriff of 
London, the Master and four Wardens of 
the Merchant-taylors’ Company, &c. &c. 
The carriages returned on arriving at the 
Holland Arms, Kensington. The inter- 
ment took place on I’riday the 26th of 
January. 

The following are some of the best por- 
traits of Lord Eldon: 

1. Drawn and engraved by Picart. 

2. By W. Belnes, engraved by W. 
Holl, 1818. 

3. By Sir T. Lawrence, engraved in 
line by Geo. ‘IT. Doo, 1828. This is a 
highly characteristic likeness, and as a 
head of an old man is scarcely inferior to 
the cclebrated portrait of Gevartius by 
Vandyck in the National Gallery. 

4. By Charles Penny, engraved in mez- 
zotinto by Henry Dawe, 1829. 

5. By E. U. Eddis, engraved by J. 
Posselwhite, 1835. 


Earu or CLoNNen, 

Jan. 18. At North Aston, Oxford- 
shire, aged 54, the Right Hon. Thomas 
Scott, second Earl of Clonmel (1793), 
—— of Clonmel, co, Tip- 
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perary (1789), and Baron Earlsfort of 
Lisson Earl in the same county (1784). 

His Lordship was born Aug. 15, 1783, 
the only son of John the first Earl, Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 
Ireland, by his second wife Margaret, 
only daughter and heiress of Patrick Law. 
less, esq. of Dublin (and Mary, sister to 
the first Lord Cloncurry). He sueceeded 
his father in the title May 23, 1798. 

His Lordship married Feb. 9, 1785, 
Lady Henrietta Greville, second daugh- 
ter of George Earl Brooke and Earl of 
Warwick, and sister to the present Earl ; 
and by her Ladyship, who survives him, 
he had issue two sons and eight daughters : 
1. Lady Harriet, married in 1827 to the 
Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd, late M.P. 
for Flintshire, eldest son of Lord Mostyn ; 
2. Lady Louisa-Augusta, married in 1828 
to John Harrison Slater, esq.; 3. Lad 
Charlotte - Rachel, married in 1830 to 
Charles Arbuthnot, esq. second son of 
the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot; 4. 
Lady Caroline- Sophia; 6. Lady Sophia- 
Louisa; 7, the Right Hon. John Henry 
now Earl of Clonmel, born in 1817, a 
Cornet in the Ist Life Guards; 8. the 
Hon. Charles Grantham Scott, a Lieu- 
tenant in the Scots Fusilier Guards; 9. 
Lady Augusta- Anne, born in 1820; and 
10. Lady Gcorgiana- Gertrude, twin with 
the last, who died in 1821. It was an- 
nounced shortly before his father’s death, 
that the present Earl of Clonmel is about 
to be married to the Hon. Annette Burgh, 
daughter of General Lord Downes. ‘The 
late Earl’s body was brought for inter- 
ment to Mary-le-bone Church, 


Rey. Sin Joun Heap, Barr. 

Jan. 4. In John street, Adelphi, aged 
64, the Rey. Sir John Head, the seventh 
Baronet, of the Hermitage, near Roches- 
ter (1676), Rector of Rayleigh, Essex. 

He was born Jan 3, 1773, the younger 
but only surviving son of Sir Edmund 
the sixth Baronet, by his first wife Mary, 
only daughter of Daniel Raineaux, of 
Dublin, esq. He was matriculated as a 
Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, Dec. 3, 1793; and graduated 
B.A. grand compounder Feb. 21, 1800, 
and M.A. grand compounder June 20 
following. He succeeded his father in 
the title, Nov. 21, 1796. He was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Rayleigh in 1799, 
and to the perpetual curacy of Egerton in 
1—- but resigned the latter in 1834. 

He married, Oct. 8, 180i, Jane only 
child and heiress of Thomas Walker, of 
Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, esq. and 
by that lady had issue his only son and 
successor, now Sir Edmund Walker Head, 
born at Wiarton Place near Maidstone in 
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1805, and one daughter, Anne. The 
present Baronet is a Fellow of Merton 
college, Oxford, and M.A. 

His death occurred so suddenly, after 
returning from dining with a friend, that 
a Coroner’s inquest was held, when the 
verdict was, Died by the visitation of God. 
On the Sunday before he had officiated 
at Rayleigh church, and during his resi- 
dence in that neighbourhood, his benevo- 
lence to the poor, and his general kind 
demeanour to all, had won him the re- 
spect and veneration of his parishioners. 


Gen. Sir H. M. M. Vavasovr, Bart. 

Jan. 4. At Melbourne hall, Yorkshire, 
aged 60, Sir Henry Maghull Mervyn 
Vavasour, the second Baronet, of Spald- 
ington and Melbourne (1801), a Lieut.- 
General in the army. 

Sir Henry was born July 19, 1767, the 
younger but only surviving son of Sir 
Henry the first Baronet, by Anne. Ashe- 
ton, eldest daughter and coheiress of Maile 
Yates, of Maghull, esq. After serving 
for three years in the Royal Dragoons, he 
was appointed Guidon and Major in the 
lst Horse Grenadier guards, Aug. 1, 
1789, and remained in that corps till its 
reduction ; when he volunteered his ser- 
vices, and was attached to a corps of 
Austrian hussars servingin Flanders. He 
was promoted to the rank of Major in 
the army 1797, Lieut.-Colonel 1802, 
Colonel 1811, Major-General 1814, and 
Lieut.-General 1830. 

In 1804 he was Colonel of a corps of 
volunteers in Yorkshire. He succeeded 
to the title of Baronet on the death of 
his father, March 15, 1813. 

Sir Henry married, Nov. 28, 1807, 
Anne, eldest daughter of William Vava- 
sour, esq. of Dublin, D.C.L. by whom 
he had issue one son and four daughters : 
1. Mervinia, who died the day after her 
birth; 2. Anna-Mervinia; 3. Sir Henry 
Mervyn Vavasour, who has succeeded to 
the title, born in 1814; 4. Caroline-Su- 
sanna; and 5, Emma- Matilda. 








Lr.-Gen. Hon. James Ramsay. 
Lately. Aged 65, the Hon. James 
msay, a Lieut.-General in the army, 

and Governor of Carlisle; brother to 
General the Earl of Dalhousie, G.C.B, 
and to Lord Panmure. 

He was born Oct. 4, 1772, the third 
son of George eighth Earl of Dalhousie, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Glen, 
esq. He hada commission of Lieutenant 
in the 21st foot 1789, was made Captain 
in the army 1790, received a company in 
the 2nd foot 1793, served in the West 
Indies 1794, and was promoted to a ma- 
jority in the same regiment 1797. In 

Gent. Mac, Vor. IX. 


1798 he served in Ireland during the re- 
bellion, in 1799 in Holland, and in 1801 
in Egypt. In 1802 he attained the rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel; and in 1808 he com. 
manded his regiment in Spain, during the 
campaign under Sir John Moore. For 
his services at the battle of Vimiera he 
had the honour of wearing a medal. 

He was subsequently appointed In- 
specting Field Officer of a recruiting 
district ; and in 1831 Governor of Carlisle. 
He was promoted to the rank of Colonel 
1811, to that of Major-General 1824, and 
to that of Lieut.-General 1830. 

General Ramsay was unmarried. 

Vice-Apom. R. H. Pearson. 

Jan. 16. Suddenly, at the residence of 
his son-in-law in Dartmouth, Richard 
Harrison Pearson, esq. Vice- Admiral of 
the Blue. 

This officer, a descendant from the 
elder branch of the Pearsons, of Kippen- 
cross in Scotland, was the eldest son of 
Sir Richard Pearson, Knt. who died 
Jiieut.-Governor of Greenwich Hospital 
in 1806, by Margaret, third daughter of 
Francis Harrison, of Appleby, esq. He 
was made a Lieutenant in 1793; com. 
manded the Stork sloop of war in 1797, 
and in that vessel captured the Lynx, a 
French privateer, of 14 guns. His post 
commission bore date Aug. 7, 1798. 

On the 18th May 1803, the very day 
of the declaration of renewed hostilities 
with France, Capt. Pearson, being off 
Ushant, fell in with and after a running 
fight captured l’Affronteur, a French 
lugger of 14 guns, and 92 men. Hesub. 
sequently cruised, with very great suc- 
cess, against the enemy's trade, until the 
month of September following, when he 
was obliged to come on shore from ill 
health. He afterwards commanded the 
Dictator of 64 guns, and the Benbow, a 
third-rate. The latter received the flag 
of the Lord High Admiral when the 
Lords Commissioners, attended by the 
Navy, Transport, and Victualling Boards, 
visited Portsmouth in Sept 1813. 

Capt. Pearson married, in 1799, Miss 
Maria Holmes, of Westcombe Park near 
Greenwich. 





Rear-Apmirat. WOLLEY. 

Dec. 27. In Bath, in his 69th year, 
Isaac Wolley, esq. a retired Rear-Adm. 

This officer was a brother of the late 
Vice- Adm. Thomas Wolley. He was edu- 
cated at a celebrated naval school formerly 
kept at Chelsea. At the commencement 
of the war with France in 1793, he held 
the rank of Lieutenant, and commanded 
a large ship employed in the West India 
trade. He er joined the Santa 
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Margaretta frigate, commanded by the 
late Adm. Sir Eliab Harvey, with whom 
he served on shore at the reduction of 
Martinique. He afterwards removed into 
the Boyne, a second rate, bearing the flag 
of Sir John Jervis, by whom he was 
entrusted with the command of 180 sea- 
men landed to co-operate with the army 
in Guadaloupe. On the 22nd June 1794 
he accompanied the Hon. Capt. Stewart 
to the storming of Fort St. Anne, which 
was taken by surprise, when nearly 400 
republican soldiers were killed, with the 
loss of only one man to the British. On 
the Ist of July following, when General 
Grey made a grand effort to conclude the 
war, he suffered a dreadful reverse, which 
made it necessary to retreat to Marti- 
nique. On this occasion Lieut. Wolley, 
then acting Major of the brigade of sca- 
men, was shot by a musket ball through 
the leg; andhis superior officer, Capt. 
Robertson, of the Veteran, lost his life. 
Mr. Wolley was about this time made 
Commander, and on the Ist Sept. 1797 
received his commission as a Post Cap- 
tain, Soon after we find him command- 
ing the Nonsuch 64, stationed in the 
Humber. In 1800 he was removed to 
the Circe frigate, and scent to the West 
Indies ; from whence he returned in the 
autumn of 1802. He afterwards com- 
manded in succession the Gelykhied and 
Africa, 64’s, and Captain, a third rate; 
and in the Jatter ship he accompanied the 
expedition against Copenhagen, in 1807. 
Having for some time superintended 
the Naval yard at Jamaica, Capt. Wolley 
was, towards the close of 1813, appointed 
Resident Commissioner at Gibraltar, from 
whence he removed to Malta in 1818. 
About 1823 he returned to England, and 
entered upon the duties of the office of 
Deputy Chairman of the Victualling 
Board; which he retained until 1830, 
when he was made a Rear- Admiral. He 
enjoyed a pension of 250/. for the severe 
wound he received at Guadaloupe. 


Lieut.-Cot. Moony. 

Dec. .... In Canada, by the hands of 
the rebels of ‘Toronto, Lieut.-Colonel 
Moody. 

He was a native of the neighbourhood 
of Dumfermline, in Fifeshire ; and, hay- 
ing joined the army very early in life, and 
seen much of the severest service of the 
late war, rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the 104th regiment. He 
served in Canada during the short Ameri- 
can war of 1814, and distinguished him- 
self in many sharp affairs with the enemy. 
He was present at the battle of Queens. 
ton, where he acted with great bravery, 
About the year 1822, he returned to 
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Scotland, and resided at St. Andrew's 
for the education of his family, He 
continued in that town until 1835, when 
he again went out to Canada, for the 
purpose of taking possession of a valuable 
extensive tract of land which he had ac- 
quired near Toronto. He leaves behind 
him his widow, a Canadian lady of Scot- 
tish extraction, two sons and three daugh- 
ters, 


Masor Bocur, 

Jan. 4. At Coldingham, co. Berwick, 
aged 46, Major John Bogue, late of the 
27th Foot. 

Major Bogue was a native of Berwick- 
shire. He entered the army as an En- 
sign in the 94th regiment in 1808; pur- 
chased a Lieutenancy the same year; and 
served in the Peninsula from 1810 until 
the peace of 1814, during which period 
he was present at numerous engagements. 
He was wounded at the siege and storm 
of Ciudad Rodrigo in 1812, and again 
severely at the siege and storm of Badajos 
in the same year. He was promoted to 
acompany without purchase in 1814, but 
was placed on half-pay in 1818, in con- 
sequence of the reduction of the 94th 
regiment. He was appointed to the 27th 
regiment in 1820, paying the difference, 
and served with that regiment at Gibral- 
tar and in the West Indies till 1825; and 
in 1826 he purchased an unattached ma- 
jority, since which he has been on half- 
pay. He was on the staff in Bermuda, 
from 1832 till 1835; in 1837, he received 
from his late Majesty the third class of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
and was also admitted a member of the 
United Service Club. He was much 
esteemed by his brother officers. 


Tuomas Basincton, Esa. 

Nov. 21. Aged 79, Thomas Babing- 
ton, Esq. of Rothley Temple, co. Leic. 

The representative of one of the oldest 
families in Leicestershire, being eighth in 
descent from Humphrey Babington, esq. 
of Temple Rothley (fifth son of Thomas 
Babington, esq. of Dethick, co. Derby), 
who died in 1544, this highly respectable 
gentleman was born Dec. 18, 1758, the 
eldest son of Thomas Babington, esq. 
High Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1750, by 
Lydia, daughter of the Rev. Joseph 
Cardale, Vicar of Hinckley. He suc- 
ceeded to the family estates on the death 
of his father, in 1776; and served the 
office of High Sheriff of Leicestershire in 
1780. In 1800 he was elected Member 
of Parliament for the town of Leicester 
in the room of Lord Rancliffe deceased ; 
he was rechosen for the four following 
Parliaments, and sat until the dissolution 
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in 1818. On most of the great questions 
of state policy, Mr. Babington supported 
Mr. Pitt; but he attached himself more 
particularly to the party of Mr. Wilber- 
force, whose efforts for the abolition of 
the Slave ‘Trade he warmly seconded. He 
also came prominently forward in oppo- 
sition to lotteries. 

It is but justice to say of Mr. Babing- 
ton, that he possessed all that integrity 
and goodness of heart for which his ances- 
tors were conspicuous, with an under- 
standing highly cultivated. His benevo- 
lence was at all times exerted for the good 
of his tenants. In 1795, when bread was 
enormously dear, he established at Roth- 
ley a friendly society to purchase corn, 
and dispose of it to the poor at a low 
price. A still more interesting plan was 
adopted by Mr. Babington in 1799, for 
supplying industrious labourers and me- 
chanics with small parcels of land ; which 
was communicated in detail by Mr. 
Babington in a letter to the Board of 
Agriculture; but, we believe, was never 
published. 

Mr. Babington married in 1787, Jean, 
daughter of the Rev. John Macaulay,* 
Minister of the church and parish of Car- 
dross, co. Dumbarton; and had issue six 
sons and four daughters: 1. ‘Thomas 
Gisborne Babington, esq. born in 1788, 
who succeeds to the family estates: he 
married in 1814, the Hon. Augusta-Julia 
Noel, sister to Lord Barbam, and was 
left a widower in 1833, with several chil- 
dren; 2. Lydia, married in 1809 to the 
Rev. Joseph Rose, of Carshalton, son of 
the Rev. — Rose, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Foster Barham, esq. ; .3. 
the Rev. John, who married in 1818 
Maria-Frances, daughter of the Rev. J. 
S. Pratt, Prebendary of Peterborough ; 
4. Matthew; 5. George-Gisborne; 6. 
Jean; 7. Mary; 8. William Henry; 9. 
Margaret- Anne; and 10. Charles- Roos. 


Joun Jones, LL.D. 

Lately. At Islington, John Jones, 
LL.D. Barrister at law. 

A man possessing strong original force 
of mind, improved by laborious study, he 
was one of the many whose life exhibits 
an uninterrupted path of ruggedness and 








* Mrs. Babington’s brother is Zachary 
Macaulay, esq. well-known from his con- 
nexion with Sierra Leone, and father of 
the present Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay, one of the Supreme Council of India. 
Another brother of Mrs. Buabington, the 
Rev. Aulay Macaulay, was Vicar of 
Rothley from the gift of Mr. Babington : 
a memoir of him will be found in the 
Gentleman's Mag, for June 1816, p. 539, 


ill-requited industry. He was born at 
Derwydd in the parish of Llandybie, Car- 
marthenshire, 17th Aug. 1772. 

As a child Dr. Jones evinced so 
much acuteness that it was determined tu 
afford him the benefit of a classical educa- 
tion, though the circumstances of his 
parents could barely afford the necessary 
outlay. When a very young man he ob- 
tained the situation of tutor in an acade- 
my near London, and in the same ca- 
pacity he more than once made fresh en- 

gements, with a view to increased 
emolument. At Wimbledon Mr. Jones 
was selected to teach several pupils who 
have since rendered themselves eminent ; 
among others, we have been informed, 
Sir Robert Peel, then very young, re- 
ceived the benefit of his instructions. 
Having with praiseworthy economy re- 
alized a small sum of money, in addition 
to the trifling annuity of 20/. per annum, 
enjoyed as the heir at law of the late 
Mrs. Bevan of Llacharn, he determined 
upon going abroad, still pursuing his 
studies with unmitigated industry. In 
Austria he was so fortunate as to obtain 
introduction to some Literati; those 
gentlemen with a disinteredness and phi- 
lanthropy which did them honour obtained 
for him degrees in five different colleges, 
and their example was followed by two, if 
not more, German Universities. 

On his return to England, Dr. Jones 
entered as a Student of Lincoln’s Inn, 
but, like his countryman Richard Wilson 
the landscape painter, with every pros- 
pect of honourable employment, he was 
destined to experience the withering neg- 
lect of the world. Both were tortured 
not only with hope deferred, but at last 
with hope utterly extinguished. 

After being called to the bar, Feb. 10, 
1803, he went the Oxford and South 
Wales circuits, when the occurrence of an 
untoward, and certainly ill-judged cireum- 
stance on his part, destroyed all prospect 
of success in the profession of the Law. 
Dr. Jones became the advocate of some 
poor parties, against whom an action had 
been brought, and in the course of de- 
fence, he indulged in expressions of sar- 
casm in reference to law and lawyers, 
adding that litigation too frequently ef. 
fected ruin to the litigants, and gain only 
to the lawyers. ‘This gave so much um- 
brage to the learned profession that several 
of his bar sent him to Coventry, and from 
the attornies afterwards, he seldom, if 
ever, obtained a brief. Though this was 
exceedingly injudicious, certainly uncalled 
for, and perhaps repreliensible, we may be 
permitted to exclaim, ‘‘ yet was there 
honesty in the man;” death has now 
ended his misfortunes, aud we trust we 
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may add, as against him, cancelled all 
earthly animosity. 

The field of hie literary pursuits was 
wide, more so than the extent of his pub- 
lications would infer; his critical know- 
ledge as a Greek scholar has been already 
acknowledged. His printed works are :— 
Translated travels of Dr. Bugge in the 
French Republic from the Danish, 8vo. 
1801; De Libellis Famosis, or the Law 
of Libel, 8vo. 1812; Cyfamod Newydd, 
or the Gospels translated into Welsh 
from the Greek, 12mo. 1818; and an 8vo. 
volume of the History of Wales*, This 
last work again, if it did not involve him in 
actual controversy, certainly placed him 
upon an inimical footing with several 
parties in the principality, who perhaps 
did not sufficiently trouble themselves as 
to the authenticity of many points of 
ancient British History; unquestionably 
Dr. Jones’s opinions went to the other 
extreme—were too hastily given, his 
criticisms will frequently not bear the 
test of scrutiny, nor would he always 
admit premises already acknowledged and 
settled. But with him the error was not 
an error of the heart. 

His style cannot be called elegant, but 
it possesses an uncommon nervousness 
united with a rare compression. His 
writings, and the sermons of the late 
celebrated Episcopal Lecturer in Long 
Acre the Rev. James Howels, also a 
Welshman, possess an extraordinary simi- 
larity in strength of conception and mode 
of utterance. 

In the last place we shall merely add 
that Dr. Jones had read most deeply the 
manuscript records of this and other 
countries ; he would dilate upon various 
scarce and difficult references, hiddenfrom 
the general reader, in a manner that has 
often astonished, nay that has demanded 
and compelled respect : yet he died almost 
in want of the necessaries, certainly the 
comforts requisite during approaching 
dissolution. 

The only manuscript Dr. Jones left 
behind him ready for publication is ‘* The 
Worthies of Wales, or memoirs of emi- 
nent Ancient Britons and Welshmen, 
from Cassebelaunus to the present time.” 





Mrs. Bianp. 

Jan. 15. At the Broadway, Westmin- 
ster, aged 67, the celebrated vocalist, 
Mrs. Bland. 

Maria Theresa Romani (for by this 
name‘was she christened) was born on 
the 12th of September, 1770, at Caen, in 





_ * An enlarged and corrected copy, 
intended for another edition, has been 
found among his papers. 
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Normandy. Her parents were Italians, 
and they came to London shortly after 
she was born. When she was only four 
years old her vocal powers were so extra- 
ordinary, that her father took her to the 
celebrated Tom King, then manager of 
Sadler’s Wells. Here she sang as Miss 
Romanzini, when certainly under five 
years of age, and when so little, that to 
ensure her being seen she was placed on 
atable. After this she appeared at con- 
certs given in Coachmakers’-hall, and 
with Master Samuel Russell (now stage 
manager of Drury-lane) sang duets ata 
grand display of conjuring given by the 
then famous Breslaw. In 1782 she was 
engaged by old Charles Dibdin at the 
Royal Circus, where she, in company 
with Miss Wilkinson (now Mrs. Moun- 
tain), Miss Decamp (now Mrs. C. Kem- 
ble), Master J. Russell, &c. performed 
in a piece called ‘* The Boarding School 
Breaking-up.” This being interdicted by 
the magistracy, Miss R. and her coadju- 
tors were confined to singing and dancing. 
In 1783 she made a sensation in ‘* Mal- 
brook,” singing in French, no doubt to 
the great edification of the inhabitants of 
St. George’s-fields. In 1784 she went 
to Liverpool, and from thence to Dublin, 
where she first appeared as the heroine of 
operas, playing Rosetta, &c. In 1789 
she was engaged at Drury-lane Theatre, 
and in that season obtained her first 
original part, Cicely, in ‘‘ The Haunted 
Tower,” in which Basen the composer, 
assigned her three songs anda share in 
all the concerted pieces. In 1791 Col- 
man engaged her for the Little Theatre in 
the Haymarket ; she appeared as Wowski, 
and the manager subsequently wrote for 
her characters in all his musical dramas— 
Agnes, in the Mountaineers; Madelin, 
in the Surrender of Calais; Beda, in 
Blue Beard, amid the number. 

In 1790 she was married, at St. Paul’s, 
Covent-garden, to Mr. George Bland, 
brother to the celebrated Mrs. Jordan. 
Several scandalous stories shortly obtained 
currency. Mr, Bland went abroad ; and 
his wife formed a connexion with a Mr. 
Caulfield, well known at that time as an 
imitator. 

In 1809, when Drury-lane Theatre was 
burnt, Mrs. Bland joined the forces at 
the Lyceum ; and on the rebuilding of the 
former, she was engaged by Mr. Arnold 
for the summer seasons ; but having some 
misunderstanding, as she desired to sing 
at Vauxhall also, she quitted that theatre, 
and for many seasons continued at the 
Gardens. 

In 1822 she began to exhibit symptoms 
of mental imbecility, which rapidly in- 
creased upon her; it proved to be a low 
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nervous disorder, nearly allied to melan- 
choly madness. She had been originally 
thus affected from a dreadful domestic 
affliction, which has been variously re- 
lated, one tale being that she had a child 
burnt to death in the nursery, another 
that in anger she had shaken the child 
and put it outside the door, where it was 
found dead on the mat. 

Mrs, Bland’s last original character was 
Madame Belgarde, in ‘‘ Monsieur Ton- 
son.” - In 1826, being unable to procurea 
theatrical engagement, she sang at White 
Conduit-gardens, much against the wishes 
of her friends. On the 5th of July, 
1834, a benefit was got up at Drury-lane, 
the proceeds of which, with other sums, 
were vested in an annuity, which the 
late Earl of Egremont guaranteed to the 
amount of 70/. and which she enjoyed 
till her death. On the day of her 
decease she ate a hearty dinner, and then 
slept for about an hour and a half (which 
was not customary with her), drank tea, 
and complained of illness; she retired to 
her chamber, but a little before eight 
called out that she was dying: at eight 
o’clock she expired, before medical aid 
could be procured. The attack was apo- 
plexy. 

Her body was removed from the house 
of Mr. Western, Broadway, Westmin- 
ster, where she died, to that of her son, 
Mr. J. Bland, from whence she was 
taken to her last home, the church of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, followed by her 
four sons, Lieutenant George Bland, 
R.N. a Naval Knight of Windsor; Mr. 
James Bland, of the Olympic; Mr. 
Charles Bland, late of Covent-garden ; 
and Mr. H. Bland, of Leicester. 

Mrs. Bland’s voice was a mezzo so- 

rano of great sweetness and flexibility ; 
ber style was pure, her intonation perfect. 
So exquisite was her ear, that she could 
not remain in a room if any one sang out 
of tune- She was practically and theo- 
retically a good musician. Her orna- 
ments were always in accordance with the 
character of the music she sung, and in 
Handel’s sacred pieces she peculiarly ex- 
celled. Though confined principally to 
ballads on the stage, she sang Italian 
music admirably, and her little French 
chansons, with a guitar accompaniment, 
were delightful. As an actress, she was 
arch and sprightly, making much of cha- 
racters with which no one since her time 
has been able to do any thing. Mrs. 
Mountain, Mrs. C. Kemble, and Mr. 
Russell are, we believe, the only members 
of the juvenile company of 1782 now 
living. 


Osirvary.—Mrs. Bland.—-Mr. John Reeve. 
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Mr. Joun Reeve. 

Jan. 24. In Brompton-row, aged 39, 
Mr. John Reeve, comedian. 

This popular actor was the son of Mr. 
Reeve, of Ludgate hill, tailor and draper, 
and common councilman of London; and 
was the nephew of Alderman Waithman, 
who in his shrieyalty patronised his first 
benefit at the Adelphi. He was born in 
1799, and educated at Winchmore hill. 
Ata very early age he displayed more comi- 
cality than industry, and was much more 
inclined to add to his store of good hu- 
mour than of learning; but he was not 
deemed a dull boy; on the contrary, when 
he did pay attention, his progress was 
rapid. Amid his schoolfellows was Mr. 
Yates, and thus these comedians formed 
a friendship which has only been extin- 
guished by the death of one of them, 
Mr. Reeve was, at a proper age, placed 
in the establishment of Messrs, Neville 
and Co. wholesale hosiers, of Maiden- 
lane, Wood-street, where he paid far 
more attention to Shakspeare than to the 
shop; and he left their employment in 
consequence of their remonstrances against 
his nocturnal out-pourings upon the roof 
of the warehouse. Many similar tales 
ere told of juvenile aspirants, but in Mr. 
Reeve’s case the fact is indisputable that 
he and a few clerks were wont to assem- 
ble at the dead of night, and rehearse 
Othello, Richard, &c. for hours together, 

When Mr. Neville dispensed with the 
services of the future comedian, he was 
received into the banking-house of Messrs. 
Gosling, Fleet-street. He now com- 
menced a series of efforts in concert- 
rooms and private theatres, and was ad- 
mitted a member of a club of clerks, who 
subscribed 3s. 6d. a week, with the pro- 
ceeds of which they took Pym’s theatre 
in Wilson-street, Gray’s Inn-road, once a 
fortnight, and made the night hideous by 
murdering Massinger and Shakspeare. 
Mr. Reeve's talents were but lightly 
thought of by his companions. A Mr. 
Tolly had all the crack parts, and the 
would-be Richard was forced to deliver 
messages. He could not brook it, so he 
took the house on his own account, and 
played Othello and Sylvester Dagger- 
wood. His tragedy was not much 
admired ; but his Dunstable actor, and, 
above all, his imitations, were applauded 
to the skies. Mr. Rodwell (the father of 
the composer), then the box book-keeper 
of Drury-lane theatre, saw the per- 
formance, and requested him to make his 
debit in the latter character for his bene- 
fit at Drury-lane theatre. He appeared 
there accordingly on the 8th of June, 
1819, before an audience composed of a 
vast number of his own friends, He was 
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at home in an instant, caught the fancy 
of the public at once, and had established 
himself as a favourite before the curtain 
fell. He repeated the part the next 
evening for Leone benefit, and then 
. it a few nights at the Haymarket. 

Ir. Arnold heard of the new mimic, 
for in this light only was he regarded, 
tendered an engagement, which was ac- 
cepted under certain conditions, and he 
appeared in a sort of monologue, entitled 
“© One, Two, Three, Four, Five, by Ad- 
vertisement,” in which he did enact Harry 
Alias, a lover, who, to obtain his adored, 
personated Dr. Endall (Harley), Sam 
Dabbs (Munden), Sir Peter Teazle (W. 
Farren), Mr. M. (Mathews); all these 
characters were announced by Mr.*****, 
He had not resigned his situation in the 
banking house when he made his ap- 
pearance in this piece, but its complete 
success decided him to adopt the stage as 
his profession. Mr. Reeve, however, 
made no way at the English Opera 
House ; he was declared by the critics to 
be a mere mimic, and his Pedrillo and 
Crack, both of which he played for his 
benefit, did not remove this prejudice. 
His young friends, Messrs. Rodwell, in 
conjunction with Mr. Willis Jones, took 
the Sans Pareil, and christened it the 
Adelphi; they made an offer to Mr. 
Reeve, which he accepted, and on the 18th 
October, 1819, he appeared there as 
Squire Rattlepate, in ‘+ ‘he Green Dra- 
gon,” and Lord Grizzle, in “ Tom 
Thumb.” 

During this sczson he discovered that 
he had yet his art to acquire; and, under 
the advice of an old friend, joined Mac- 
ready’s company at Bristol, where he 
acted Falstaff, Autolycus, &c. and many 
other characters in the regular drama, that 
he never subsequently attempted. 

In 1821 he was married to Miss Aylett 
(who was then a dancer), the daughter of 
an upholsterer of that name, in Finsbury. 
Whilst in Macready’s company, Mrs. R. 
became a mother—caught cold during her 
confinement, and died within two months 
of her accouchement. 

Mr. R. afterwards acted at the Co- 
bourg, where he was no great favourite ; 
rejoined the Adelphi in 1822, and was 
the second, but best, representative of 
Jerry in “ Life in London.” <At the 
close of the season he gave an entertain- 
ment with Wilkinson, called “ Trifles 
light as Air,” and enacted the monopo- 
lylogue of ** Bachelor’s Torments.” Sub- 
sequently Mr, W. departed ou a star-ing 
tour, and Mr. R. gave the entertainment 
unaided. He is next found at the Surrey 
and Cobourg Theatres—then at the Hay- 
market, which he left, because Mr, Mor- 
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ris would not give him 14/. per week 
instead of 13/.; and subsequently, at 
Covent garden, where, as an actor of the 
regular drama, he signally failed. He 
returned to the Adelphi, and in the 
dramas written by Buckstone and others 
of the present day, achieved a reputation 
that has never been exceeded. In the 
summer he went to the English Opera 
House, or occasionally to the Surrey, the 
Queen’s, the City, &c. Whilst at the 
Surrey Theatre he was to have played a 
principal character in a new piece, called 
The Skeleton Witness. At rehearsal, 
on the day of its production, he literally 
did not know a line. Night arrived, and 
he sent a note of apology. The audience 
were uproarious: and Mr. Davidge, ad- 
dressing the house, broadly stated the 
facts; at the same time informing them 
that Mr. R.’s remuneration was 30/. per 
week. 

When Messrs. Bonds took the Queen’s 
Theatre they secured his services, and 
there he performed until the summer of 
1835, when he sailed for America, where 
he did not by any means make the hit 
that was expected. Jonathan was dis- 
satistied with the ** Wreck Ashore,” &c. 
and said, ‘ If this is your great comedian, 
where are the comedies ?” Unfortunately, 
Acres excepted,, he was not perfect in one 
part in any stock comedy. He offended 
the delicacy of the Yankies by telling 
them that they were ‘ jolly good fellows, 
and that he loved them heart,” &e. It is 
unnecessary to hint that he was ewcited 
when he made this oratorical flourish. 
He subsequently gained upon the other 
inhabitants of the United States, though 
he never wholly reconciled the New 
Yorkites. He returned to England, and 
re-appeared at the Adelphi, in a piece 
intitled ‘‘ Novelty,” in which he spoke 
and sang of his American adventures. 
His excesses had been increased rather 
than diminished by his trip, and it was 
very evident he was not what he had been. 
At the close of the season he went with 
a portion of the company to the Surrey 
Theatre. Here his irregularities were as 
great as ever; and on the production of a 
drama called the ‘* Wandering Tribe,” in 
which he played a part which he had him- 
self chosen, he was very imperfect. On 
the second night of this performance, on 
returning home, he was takenill; and when 
assistance was brought, it was discovered 
that he had ruptured a_blood-vessel. 
From that time he was in a very pre- 
carious state. It was announced that he 


was about to visit Madeira, a climate con- 
genial to his constitution ; but the danger 
of a sea voyage to one who had broken a 
blood-vessel was too apparent, 


He con- 
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tinued, therefore, in his own country; and 
so strong were the hopes entertained of 
his recovery in October last, that his 
nume was announced in the Adelphi bills. 
At length his medical attendants de- 
clared that “live he might, but act again 
he never could.” His death ensued from 
ulcers on the lungs, a complaint which, 
to a certain extent, was hereditary. He 
was not aware of his danger until the 
night before he died ; and, though neces- 
sarily secluded from his wonted com- 
panions, and from all other society but 
that of his family and medical advisers, 
he had sustained his natural cheerfulness 
throughout his illness. 

Of the merits of Mr. Reeve it is almost 
superfluous to speak ;—he was a farceur, 
and that only. He wanted purpose for 
the higher order of dramatic iliustration. 
His desire was to create laughter, and 
when that is the first wish, greatness 
cannot be attained. His style, it has 
been justly remarked, was founded on 
that of the elder Oxberry (a man whose 
habits strongly resembled those of Reeve, 
and who died, like him, at 39), but he 
had more vivacity than his predecessor. 
He was also more accomplished, and had 
greater natural advantages; but as an 
actor, in the true sense of the word, he 
was far, far below him. Oxberry was an 
able expositor of Massinger and Ben 
Jonson—Mr. Reeve’s greatest efforts 
were Marmaduke Magog and Abrahami- 
des. He was a first-rate droll, but very 
far from a first-rate actor. Of his utter 
disregard to his text many amusing stories 
are told, and however extravagant some 
of them appear, the reality eclipsed them ; 
he has even pretended to play parts he 
had actually never read through—yet he 
could redeem all this by one marvellous 
nod, and convulse the house by a wink of 
the eye. He had a personal acquaintance 
with his auditors, and his merry chuckle 
seemed to say, * You know I'm fond of 
my glass, and will excuse it.” Since the 
time of Cooke, no one has called so fre- 
quently upon the indulgence of the public ; 
but, when he pleased, he knew how to 
repay that forbearance. Like him, he 
had his hours of reflection, his remorse, 
his resolution of amendment. He had 
high aspirations, and felt that the fame 
he had achieved was not what should have 
been his meed ; but all this was destroyed 
in an instant ifa boon companionappeared : 
the good resolution was deferred till the 
morrow—the morrow that never came.* 





* In reply to these remarks (which were first published in the Morning Herald) 
Mr. Reeve’s friend Mr. Buckstone has assured the public, that, “though an easily 
excited companion, he was not the habitual reveller that many have supposed.” 
Generally speaking, ‘*his habits were strictly domestic ; his home and his family being 
his every thought and pride.” 


A son and two daughters survive him ; 
for whose sakes we hope the report. is 
true that he has left considerable property 
behind him. From a portrait of Mr. 
Reeve by Mr. T. Wageman, there is a 
large line engraving by Henry Cook. 





Mr. Epwarp WILttams. 

Jan. 27. At Eton, in his 63rd year, 
Mr, Edward Williams, of that place, and 
of 186, Fleet-street, London, for many 
years the respected publisher of the Eton 
Classies, and bookseller to the College. 

The proximate cause of Mr. W.’s death 
was the very reprehensible practice of 
permitting slides to be made in the pub- 
lic streets. On the Ilth of January, in 
passing along Orange-street, Leicester- 
square, he fell down ona slide, and re- 
ceived so severe an internal injury, that it 
eventually proved fatal. Mr. Williams 
was the grandson, maternally, of Mr. 
Joseph Pote, formerly of Eton, the 
author of the ‘* History and Antiquities 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor ;” and 
was the son and grandson of two eminent 
booksellers, resident, during the greater 
part of last century, in Fleet-street. As 
one of the Court of Assistants of the 
Stationers’ Company, and an active mem- 
ber of the committee of the Literary 
Fund Society, Mr. Williams acquired 
the esteem and friendship of many dis- 
tinguished {literary characters. In_ his 
social hours he was ever an agreeable 
companion, and he occasionally enter- 
tained his friends with several excellent 
and chaste songs of his own composition, 
which were much admired ; particularly 
one allusive to the various branches of 
trade practised by the members of the 
Company of Stationers. As a husband, 
parent, and neighbour, no man could be 
more highly respected and beloved. On 
the day of his funeral, most of the shops 
in Eton were closed, and about fifty of 
the tradesmen followed his remains to the 
grave. Mr. Williams has left a large 
family ; and we are happy to learn, that 
the heads of the College have promised 
a continuance of their patronage to his 
son and successor, Mr. Edward Pote 
Williams. 





Ciercy Deceasep. 

Sept. 28. At Madras, the Rev. Fre- 
derick J. Darrah, Chaplain, Hon, Com- 
pany’s service. He died two days after 
his wife Harriet, both victims to the 
cholera ; leaving two orphan children. 
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Jan. 8. At Edinburgh, the Rev. 
George Thomson. He was several years 
tutor in the family of Sir Walter Scott, 
and it need be scarcely added, is the same 
individual whom he so frequently kindly 
mentions both in his letters and in his 
diary. Mr. Thomson was an excellent 
classical scholar, a very superior mathe- 
matician, and a man of uncommon general 
information. 

Jan. 12. Aged 77, the Rev. Robert 
Cutcliffe, Vicar of Seaton with Beer, 
Devonshire, to which he was presented 
in 1791 by Lord Rolle. 

Jan. 12, At La Chasse, in Jersey, in 
his 68th year, the Very Rev. Corbet Hue, 
D.D. Dean of Jersey, Rector of St. He- 
lier’s in that island, and of Braunston, 
Northamptonshire. He was a son of 
John Hue, of Jersey, esq. ; was matricu- 
lated of Exeter college, Oxford, in 1786; 
in 1790 elected to the fellowship at Jesus 
college, founded in 1636 by King Charles 
1. for a native of Guernsey or Jersey; 
and graduated B.A. 1790, M.A. 1792, 
B.D. 1800, D.D. 1818. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Braunston by 
Jesus college, in 1818; at the close of that 
year was appointed Dean of Jersey, and 
in 1823 was presented to the rectory of 
St. Helier’s, Jersey, by the Governor of 
that island. Dr, Hue is supposed to have 
died worth 80,0007. The deanery and 
rectory of St. Helier’s are worth about 
1200/. a year, and he derived 1500/. per 
annum from his living in England. Three 
of his brothers, also, died without issue, 
and he shared their property. This large 
fortune is supposed to have devolved to 
his brother, Dr. Hue, the eminent physi- 
cian, and lecturer on chemistry in London. 

Jan. 15. At Dublin, the Rev. Richard 
Hartley Sinclair, Vicar of Cashel, co. 
Longford. 

In his 32nd year, the Rev. Ralph Bridge, 
Senior Curate of Lisburn, co, Antrim. 

Jan. 17. The Rev. Richard Vevers, 
Rector of Kettering, Northamptonshire. 
He was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
B.D. 1796; and was presented to Ket- 
tering in 1821 by Lord Sondes, 

Jan. 20. At Himley, Staffordshire, 
aged 36, the Rev. Robert Wrottesley, 
Rector of that parish, and Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Tettenhall, third son of Sir John 
Wrottesley, Bart. He was matriculated 
as a commoner of Christ church, Oxford, 
in 1818; graduated B.A. 1822, M.A. 
1825 ; was presented to Tettenhall in 
1825 by his father, and to Himley in 1830 
by the late Earl of Dudley. He married 
in 1828 Georgiana, dau. of Sir George 
Pigott, Bart. 

Jan. 21. At Domons, Northiam, Sus- 
sex, aged 57, the Rey. James Collins, D.D. 
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Jan. 22. At Cottingham, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. William Deans, M.A. for fifty- 
two years Vicar of Aughton-with-Cot- 
tingwith. 

Jan. 24. In Montagu-square, London, 
the Rev. George Sivewright, LL.B. Vi- 
car of Blakesley, Northamptonshire. He 
was a member of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge ; and was presented to his living 
in 1828, on t’e presentation of the King 
by lapse. 

Jan. 25. At Leamington, aged 25, 
the Rev. John Fellowes, jun, eldest son 
of the Rev. John Fellowes, of Shottis- 
ham, Norfolk. 

Jan. 26. At Wicken, Northampton- 
shire, aged 84, the Rev. Henry Quartley, 
Rector of that parish,and Vicar of Wol- 
verton, Bucks; a magistrate for both 
counties, and official of the diocese of 
Lincoln. He was of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1778; was presented to 
Wolverton in 1794 by Dr. Radcliffe’s 
trustees, and to Wicken in 1806 by Sir 
John Mordaunt, Bart. He was the senior 
magistrate for the county of Buckingham, 
having been in the commission of the 
peace nearly sixty years. 

Jan. 29. At Forton, Staffordshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Stonehewer 
Bright, Rector of that parish, and a Pre- 
bendary of St. David’s. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1788, 
M.A. 1791; and was presented to his 
living in 1804 by Sir T. F'. Boughey, Bart. 

Jan. 31. At his brother’s in Oxford, 
aged 48, the Rev. Francis Thurland, Cu- 
rate of Rouston and Dorrington, Lin- 
colnshire, aud formerly Chaplain of New 
college, Oxford. He graduated B.A. 
1812, M.A. 1814. 

Feb. 2. At Tarrant Hinton, Dorset- 
shire, aged 57, the Rev. Robert Corry. 
Rector of that parish, and for twenty 
years Morning Preacher at St. George’s 
Bloomsbury. He was theson of Robert 
Corry, esq. of Ellesmere, Shropshire ; 
was matriculated of Brazenose college, 
Oxford, in 1788, graduated B.A. 1791, 
M.A. 1794, and was presented to Tar- 
rant Hinton in 1822. e was formerly a 
Fellow of Dulwich college. : 

Feb. 2. In his 92nd year, the Rev. 
Thomas Farmer, Vicar of Chirbury, 
Shropshire. He was presented to that 
benefice by the Corporation of Shrews- 
bury in 1804, but it is stated that he had 
been Minister for the extraordinary period 
of sixty-eight years. 

Feb. 4. In his 63rd year, the Rev. 
Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, Rector of 
Little Sampford, Essex. He was born 
at Salisbury, the — son of Henry Pen- 
ruddocke Wyndham, esq.; was educated at 
Winchester school, and elected to a 
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Founder’s kin fellowship at New college 
in 1795; he proceeded B.A. 1800, M.A. 
1805; and resigned his fellowship in 1822, 
having in that year been presented by his 
college to the living of Sampford. 

Feb. 8. At Bassalleg, Monmouthshire, 
having nearly completed the 80th year of 
his age and the 56th of his incumbency, 
the Rev. Thomas Leyson, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of Jesus college, Ox- 
ford M.A. 1812; and was collated to his 
living in 1782 by the Bishop of Llandaff. 

Feb. 9. Aged 76, the Rev. William 
Williams, Rector of Rouselench, Wor- 
cestershire, to which he was presented in 


1817 by Sir W. E. R. Boughton, Bart. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Dee. 16. In Beaumont-st. Portland- 
place, aged 47, Lieut.-Col. James Mi- 
chael. He had served many years in 
India, and has left a widow and five 
children. 

Dec. 30. At Gloucester-place, the 
relict of J. Wilkinson, esq. 

Jan. 11. In Upper Bryanston-st. aged 
88, Mrs. Elizabeth Cartwright, aunt to 
W. R. Cartwright, esq. M.P. and to the 
dowager Viscountess Chetwynd. 

Jan. 18. In George-st. Hanover-sq. 
Henry Earle, esq. F.R.S. Surgeon Ex- 
traordinary to her Majesty, one of the 
Senior Surgeons of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and one of the Council of the 
College of Surgeons. He was a son of 
the late eminent surgeon, Sir James 
Earle, F.R.S. and grandson of another 
very distinguished surgeon, Mr. Percival 
Pott. Mr. Earle was a_ thoroughly 
straight-forward honourable man, zea- 
lously devoted to his profession, and a 
general favourite among his brethren. 
He has left a widow and eight children. 
His body was interred at Chiswick, 
where the service was read by his uncle, 
the truly venerable Archdeacon Pott. 

In Bevis Markes, aged 84, Samuel 
Cohen, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Wandsworth, aged 85, 
Mrs. Warner. 

Jan. 20. At Brunswick Cottage, Re- 
gent’s Park, in his 70th year, James 
Cowper, esq. 

In Stafford-st. Marylebonne, in his 
80th year, John Penwarne, esq. only 
surviving son of the late John Penwarne, 
esq. of Penwarne, Cornwall. 

Jan. 23. At Camberwell, aged 94, 
Grace, relict of N. I. Greenslade, esq. of 
Great Torrington, Devon. 

Jan. 24. Aged 63, at Grove-end- 
house, St. John’s-wood, Christina, relict 
of J. Coltsmann, esq. of Hinde-st. and of 
Flesk Castle, co. Kerry. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, IX. 
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In Hereford-st. Harriot Anne, wife of 
the Rev. Allen Cooper. 

In Orchard-st., aged 86, Miles Part- 
ington, esq. and on the 25th, Jane, his 
wife, aged 76, after a union of 50 years. 

Jan. 25. In Bedford-square, aged 68, 
John Crosland, esq. formerly of Not- 
tingham. 

At Chelsea, aged 67, William Martin, 
esq. formerly of Maresfield, Sussex. 

_ Aged 80, John Gregory, esq. of Ken- 
sinzton-square, 

At Holly-terrace, Highgate, aged 81, 
James Agar, esq. barrister at law. He 
= to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 
1784. 

Jan. 26. Aged 60, D. Melhada, esq. 
of Guildford-st. formerly of Jamaica. 

In Great Portland-st. aged 74, Mrs. 
Chowne, late of Twickenham. 

Aged 96, E. Austin, esq. of Clapton. 

Jan. 27. In Crawford-st. in her 83d 
year, Marianne, widow of H. U. St. 
George, esq. fifth daughter of the late 
John Callender, of Craigforth, Stirling. 

At the residence of her brother, James 
Row, esq. Tottenham, in her 65th year, 
Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the late 
William Row, esq. 

Aged 75, the widow of John Twining, 
esq. of Spring-grove, Hampton. 

Jan. 28. At Grove End-road, St. 
John’s Wood, aged 94, Frances, relict of 
John Knight, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Greenwich, Sophia 
Wrangham, wife of John Kay, esq. late 
of E. I. Company’s civil service, dau, of 
late Rob. Leech, esq. member of council, 
St. Helena, 

At Brixton, in his 82d year, Mr. T. 
Plumer, printer, late of Love-lane, East- 
cheap. 

At Brompton, aged 62, George Low- 
ther, esq. 

At Shepherd’s bush, aged 58, Susanna, 
wife of W. Breton, esq. of Manceter, 
Warwickshire. 

Jan. 30. In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, 
at the house of A. H. lynch, esq. Mar- 
garet, second dau. of late R. O. Cor- 
mick, esq. 

At Dulwich, aged 93, Isabella, relict 
of Richard Bustard, esq. 

Jan. 31. At Camberwell, aged 66, 
W. A. Woollaston, esq. 

Aged 58, Anne, wife of Charles Jones, 
esq. of Gowerest. 

At Chelsea, aged 57, William Blake, 
esq. third and youngest son of the late 
Sir F. Blake, Bart. 

Lately. Samuel Rice, esq. one of the 
Common Councilmen of Aldgate Ward. 

In Bryanston-st. in her 85th year, Mrs, 
Maria Milner, aunt to Sir William Mil- 
ner, Bart, 

2U 
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Feb. 1. At Cambridge-terrace, Hyde- 
Park, Philip Levys, esq. formerly of 
Jamaica. 

Feb. 2. At Kensington, Eliza, wife 
the Rev. Charles Driscoll, lecturer of 
Stratford Bow, dau. of the late W. Mir. 
schin, esq. of Greenhills, co. Tipperary. 

Feb. 3. In Gray’s Inn-terrace, the 
widow of Robert Samuel Jackson, esq. 

In Portland-place, a few days after the 
birth of a son, Ellen, wife of Capt. 
Goldie Taubman, Scots fusilier guards, 
youngest dau. of H. Senhouse, esq. of 
Nether Hall, Cumberland. 

Feb. 4. In Bond st. aged 35, F. Hol- 
lond, esq. 

Feb. 5. At North-place, Gray’s Inn- 
road, aged 77, John Crosdell, esq. late of 
Norfolk-st. Strand. 

Feb. 6. In Blackfriars-road, aged 48, 
James Henry Vizetelly, esq. late of North 
Brixton. 

At her son’s in Montagu-sq. aged 86, 
the widow of George Dodd, esq. 

Feb.8. At Hampstead, aged 68, Rosa 
Maria Geltruda, wife of Rear Adm. 
Shepard. 

At Clapton, aged 88, Col. Morris, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal 
establishment. 

Aged 68, M. G. Da Costa, esq. of 
Torrington-sq. 

Feb. 9. In Fludyer-st. aged 68, Sarah 
Maria, wife of J. C. C. Huttner, esq. 

In Connaught-square, Horatia-Char- 
lotte, wife of Col. the Hon. E. Stop- 
ford. She was the only dau. of Thomas 
Lockwood, esq.; was married first to 
Richard Tibbetts ; and secondly, in 1830, 
to Col. Stopford, by whom she has left 
two sons and one daughter. 

Feb. 10. In his 50th year, Mr. Tho- 
mas Hopkins, beadle of the Stationers’ 
Company, and previously for upwards of 
20 years aconfidential servant of Messrs. 
Suttaby and Co. In both situations he 
was much respected. 

At the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, aged 
38, Margaret, wife of Capt. J. Davern, 
of that establishment. 

vb. 12. In Fleet-strect, after a very 
short illness, much respected, aged 67, 
Benjamin Sharpe, esq. the resident part- 
ner in the firm of Messrs. Goslings and 
Sharpe, ba skers, and of Chiswick Mall. 
He was the son of Benjamin Sharpe, 
esq. formerly a partner in the same highly 
respectable firm ; and was buried at Chis- 
wick on the 20th. He has left one 
daughter and two sons: the elder in the 
Royal Navy, and the younger in the 
banking-house. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. Hannah, relict 
of George Ranking, esq. 

Feb, 13, At Gloucester-terrace, aged 
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76, Clephan, wife of Dr. J. Cairns, R.N. 
daughter of the late D. Reid, esq. Com- 
missioner of the Customs for Scotland. 

Aged 26, Emma, wife of J. A. Hin- 
geston, esq. Finsbury-cirecus, youngest 
dau. of James Arbouin, esq. Bruns- 
wick-square. 

Feb. 14. At Camberwell, in her 93d 
year, Patience, relict of Martin Petrie, 
esq. 

Feb. 16. In John-st. Bedford-row, 
aged 37, Harriet, wife of W. ‘T. S. Da- 
niel, esq. barrister-at-law. 

Berks.—Fed. 1. At Hurst House, in 
her 90th year, Jane, relict of John Wo- 
wen, esg. having resided in the parish 
nearly sixty years. 

Bucks.—Jan. 15. Aged 63, Charlotte, 
wife of John Dickins, esq. of Stony 
Stratford. 

Jan. 27. At Penn, aged 25, Allen 
Fox, esq. B.A. of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

CAMBRIDGE. — Jan. 17. At Whittle- 
sea, aged 75, Thomas Johnson, esq. for 
many years deputy Lieutenant of this 
county, and Captain of the old Troop of 
Whittlesea Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Jan. 19. Ann, wife of Hugh Jackson, 
esq. of Wisbech, only dau. of the late 
John Marshall, esq. of Elm. 

Jan. 28. At Newton, aged 75, Ara- 
bella, youngest dau. and a few hours af- 
terwards, agcd 76, Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Christopher Pemberton, esq. of 
Newton. 

Feb. 2. Aged 54, Mary, wife of the 
Rey. J. Hailstone, Vicar of Trump- 
ington. 

Feb. 7. In his 40th year, William 
Woodcock Hayward, esq. solicitor, of 
Cambridge. 

Cresnir.—Lately. Aged 65, Mr. 
Jos. Hemingway, many years Editor of 
the Chester Courant. 

Feb. 8. Aged 42, William Lowndes, 
esq. of Hassall Hall, last surviving male 
heir of the ancient family of Lowndes, of 
Bostock House, and Hassall Hall, in this 
county, and an alderman of the borough 
of Congleton. He was found dead in 
his dining room, having been left well 
when the family retired to rest. 

At Calveley, whilst on a visit to his 
brother-in-law E. D. Calveley, esq. by 
the explosion of his gun, aged 22, R. C. 
Hurt, esq. of St. John’s college, Camb. 
eldest son of R. Hurt, esq. of Wicks- 
worth, 

Cornwatt.—Dec. 26. At Thanckes, 
aged 20, the Hon. Geo. Lysaght, second 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Lisle. 

Feb. 20. At Peuzance, aged 33, the 
Rey. Richard ‘Treffry, jun. Wesleyan mi- 
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nister, after an aftliction of several years 
from the rupture of a blood-vessel on his 
Jungs. During his protracted illness he 
prepared for the press ‘* Covetousness,”’ 
‘“« The Eternal Sonship,” and other works. 

Jan. 23. At Falmouth, aged 66, Henry 
Moyle, esq. 

Jan. 25. At Truro, aged 81, Wil- 
helmina, relict of the Rev. Richard Hole, 
Rector of Farringdon and Inwardleigh. 

Jan. 26. At Falmouth, aged 59, John 
Boulderson, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Penzance, aged 34, Tho- 
mas Chapman, esq. M.D. of the Bengal 
Staff. 

CuMBERLAND.—Jan. 30. At Cocker- 
mouth, Miss H. Hervey, sister to the 
Rey. Humphrey Archer Hervey, Vicar 
of Bridekirk, dau. of the late Rey. Tho- 
mas Hervey, of Underbarrow. 

Dersy.—Jan. 29. At Derby, aged 78, 
Col. Mellor. 

Jan. 30. At Alderwasley, Elizabeth, 
wife of Francis Hurt, esq. M.P. She 
was the eldest dau. of Richard Ark- 
wright, esq. and grand-daughter of the 
great founder of that family. 

Devon.—Dec. 18. At Bassetts, near 
Exmouth, aged 82, John Wheaton, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Stoke, Mr. W. Walker, 
Surgeon R.N, (1786). One of those who 
went round the world with Capt. Van- 
couver. 

Jan. 20. Aged 59, J. B. B. East- 
man, esq. of Mount Sandford-house, near 
Barnstaple. 

Jan. 28. Aged 27, Harriett, wife of 
Henry Cartwright, esq. of Torquay, se- 
cond dau. of the late John Watson, esq. 
of Woodside, Cheshire. 

Jan. 28. At the parsonage, Milton 
Damerel, James Clyde, esq. Purser 1792. 

Lately. At Torquay, Mr. William 
Henry Reynell, of Little Pulteney-st. 
London, printer, formerly Editor and 
Proprietor of the Windsor Express. 

Aged 43, Stephana, wife of Capt. Bray, 
youngest dau. of A. Hawkins, esq. of 
Alston. 

Jan. 30. At the residence of his uncle 
Joseph Balston, esq. Bridport, aged 21, 
Gregory Hanchet Bridgman, esq. son of 
J. H. iain, esq. late surgeon of the 
Royal Marine Barracks, Stonehouse, and 
grandson of Dr. Bridgman, M.D. late of 
Teignmouth: also nephew of Capt. Han- 
chet, R.N. the first Comptroller-gen. of 
the Preventive Water Guard. 

Feb.1. Aged 65, John Harding. esq. 
of Upper Waterson, near Dorchester, a 
very able agriculturist, and well known 
as the proprietor of the Mountain Har- 
riers. 

Essex.— Dee. 28, At Stratford Green, 
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aged 80, John Carstairs, esq. F.R.S. of 
Warboys and Woodhurst, Hunts. 

Jan. 20. At Petches, Finchingfield, 
aged 59, Elizabeth, relict of G. Willsher, 
esq. 

Feb. 8. At Leyton, aged 75, Stilling- 
flect Rayner, esq. late of the Ordnance- 
oflice, Tower. 

Aged 69, P. King, esq. of Broomfield 
Lodge. 

Guiovucrster.—Jan. 3, At Chelten- 
ham, aged 20, Lord Richard Molesworth 
Wandesford Butler, fourth son of the 
Marquis of Ormond. 

Jan. 19. At Bristol, Edward Har- 
wood Sainthill, solicitor, late of Taunton, 

Jan. 20. At Cheltenham, the widow 
of A. Wyatt, esq. of Wargrave, Berks. 

Jan. 30. Hannah, widow of Brooke 
Smith, esq. of Bristol. 

Jan. 31. At Woodchester rectory, 
aged 22, John, eldest son of the Rey. Dr. 
Williams, late Student at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, London; and two days after, aged 
23, Hester Kezia, his third dau. 

Feb. 1. At Bristol, William Barton 
Burton, esq. formerly of Burley, co, Rut. 

Feb. 4, At Farmington-lodge, aged 
70, Maria, widow of the Rey, Harry 
Waller. 

Feb. 11. At Clifton Hotwells, at an 
advanced age, Lucy Ann, relict of Wil- 
liam Wood, esq. Captain 34th reg. and 
Assistant Quartermaster-gen. in fae 
Canada. 

Feb. 12. At Clifton, Arthur-Burnes, 
youngest son of Colonel Whish. 

John Crooke Freeman, esq. of Clif- 
ton, and Crooke Hall, Lance. 

Hamrsnire.—Jan. 22. At Farling- 
ton, aged 77, Ann, relict of the Rev. 
Griffith Richards, many years Rector. 

At the house of Thomas Wethered, 
esq. Shirley, near Southampton, aged 67, 
Mary Ann, eldest dau. of ‘Thos. Kirwan, 
esq. of Antigua. 

Jan. 24. At the residence of her fa- 
ther, aged 26, Eliza, wife of the Rev. H. 
B. Wither, Rector of Worting, youngest 
dau. of William Apletree, esq. of Gold- 
ings, Basingstoke. 

Jan. 25. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 79, Benj. Freeman Coleman, esq. 
late of Holwell, Somerset. 

Jan. 27. At Winchester, aged 73, 
Sarah, widow of E. Moberly, esq. of St. 
Petersburgh, and mother of the Master 
of Winchester School. 

At Winchester, aged 84, John Meeres, 
es 


Jan. 31. At Slatwoods, Isle of Wight, 
aged 86, Agatha, relict of R. Shedden, esq. 

Feb.6. Aged 73, James Dover, esq. 
of Boscombe-lodge. 
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Hererorp.—Jan. 30. Near Ledbury, 
aged 30, W. Willan, esq. 

Hertrorp.—Jan. 20. At Frogmore- 
lodge, aged 28, Lieut. Robert Hudson, 
2nd Grenadier N. I. Bomb: y. 

Jan, 22. At Little Berkhampstead, 
aged 60, T. Daniell, esq. 

Jan. 23. At St. Alban’s, aged 83, 
Mary, widow of R. West, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Hertford, aged 91, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Edmund Heysham, 
Rector of Little Munden. 

Huntincpon.—Jan. 11. At Hunt- 
ingdon, aged 24, second-Lieut. C. P. 
Whiting, of the Chatham division of Royal 
Marines. 

Jan. 15. At Kimbolton, aged 67, Mr. 
Nathaniel Beedham, landlord of the White 
Lion inn, for upwards of 42 years a resi- 
dent in that town. 

Kent.—Lately. At Ramsgate, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Lord Edward Bentinck. 
She was the eldest daughter of Richard 
Cumberland, esq. the dramatic author ; 
was married in 1782 to Lord Edward 
Bentinck, uncle to the present Duke of 
Portland, and has left issue the Rev. W. 
E. H. Bentinck, Prebendary of West- 
minster, and Lady Milner, wife of Sir 
William Milner, Bart. 

Jan. 19. At Green Trees, near Ton- 
bridge, aged 67, T. Kibble, esq. 

Jan. 20. At the College, Bromley, 
aged 77, Martha, widow of the Rev. John 
Roberson, Rector of Great and Little 
Bedwin, Wilts. 

Jan. 21. At Maidstone, aged 74, 
Eleanor Hosmer, relict of G. Ansell, esq. 

Jan. 23. At Down, aged 91, William 
Ravenhill, esq. 

Lancaster.—Dec. 31. At Liverpool, 
aged 75, R. D. Chevely, esq. formerly of 
Messing-lodge, Essex. 

Jan. 19. At his house, Broughton, 
near Manchester, James Norris, esq. Bar- 
rister at Law, many years chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions of the Hundred of Sal- 
ford, a district comprising about 500,000 
souls ; and a Commissioner of Bankrupts 
for Manchester. He was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple, 10th Feb. 1809. 

Jan. 30. At Bolton-lodge, near Lan- 
caster, Richard Sparling Bury, esq. He 
entered a commoner of Queen’s college, 
Oxford, 1817 ; and graduated B.A. 1821, 
M.A. 1824, 

Feb. 3. At Liverpool, J. Van Oven, 
esq. late of London, a member of the 
Jewish community, equally distinguished 
for literary attainments and his philan- 
thropic exertions. 

Leicester.—Jan. 14. At Lindley-hall, 
the seat of Edward Applewaite, esq. 
Elizabeth- Anne, wife of Sir Hanson Ber- 
ney, Bart, She was the eldest dau, of 
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Henry Tahourdin, of Sydenham, esq. 
was married in 1811, but had no issue. 

Jan.22. At Kirkby Malory, aged 10, 
the Hon. Sydney Russell, younger son of 
the Baroness de Clifford and the late John 
Russell, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Leicester, aged 54, Ed- 
ward Cole Galloway, gent. son of the late 
Rev. J. C. Galloway, Vicar of Hinckley, 
and nephew of the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Bernaby, Archdeacon of Leicester. 

LincoLtn.—Jan. 19. At Fulbeck, in 
her 80th year, Anne, widow of the Hon. 
Henry Fane, uncle to the Earl of West- 
moreland. She was the dau. of Edw. 
Buckley Batson, esq. was married in 1778, 
and left a widow in 1802, having had 
issue the present General Sir Henry Fane, 
G.C.B, eight other sons and five daugh- 
ters. 

Mippiesex.—Jan. 20. At Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, Arabella- Louisa- Woodburne, 
wife of the Rev. G. C. Hale, M.A. of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and youngest 
daughter of the late William Woodley, 
esq. Governor of Berbice. 

At Ashford, aged 85, J. M. Shaw, esq. 

Monmoutu.—Lately. At Wonastow, 
Elizabeth, wife of Lieut.-Col. Dorville. 

Nonro_x.—Jan. 26. At the vicarage, 
Middleton, Lynn, aged 14, Emma Oc- 
tavia Verona, youngest dau. of the Very 
Rev. Peter Wood, Dean of Middleham. 

NorTHuMBERLAND.—Fed. 2. At New- 
castle, Margaret, widow of the Rev. 
Anthony Hedley, of Chester Holme, of 
whom a memoir was given in our num- 
ber for Oct. 1835, p. 435. She was the 
— dau. of Robt. Barrow,esq. of Hex- 
lam. 


Feb.6. At Pallinsburn House, George 
Adam Askew, esq. 

At Newcastle, aged 74, Robert Wood, 
esq. formerly Capt. in the Life Guards. 

NortincuamM.—Jan. 24. At Bridge- 
ford-hill, aged 65, Abel Beaumont, esq. 


Oxrorp.—Jan. 21. Aged 22, Arthur 
Ralph Barnes, esq. B.A. Student of 
Christ Church, eldest surviying son of 
Ralph Barnes, esq. of Exeter. He was 
appointed Student of Christ Church in 
1832, and took his degree of B.A. Jan. 
28, 1836. 

Jan. 28. At Oxford, aged 66, Johnny 
Holloway, whose height was little more 
than three feet. The likeness of this 
diminutive being has often appeared in 
the show-windows of visiting artists. He 
always walked on crutches. 

Suropsuire.—Jan. 11. At Apley 
Castle, aged 77, Wm. Charlton, esq. 

SomERSET.—Jan. 18. At Wincanton, 
aged 56, Richard Ring, esq. solicitor. 

Jan. 27. In Eastreach, Taunton, aged 
76, Thomas Budd, esq. 
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Jan. 30. At Bath, aged 65, the Right 
Hon. Henrietta - Charlotte - Elizabeth 
Countess of Stamford and Warrington. 
Her Ladyship was the eldest daughter of 
Francis late Lord Elcho, son of the 5th 
Earl of Wemyss ; was married in 1797 
to the present Earl of Stamford ; was 
raised to the rank of an Earl’s daughter 
in 1813; and had issue the late Lord 
Grey of Groby, another son, and three 
daughters. 

Jan. 31. At Wells, aged 14, Sophia, 
eldest surviving dau. of the Very Rev. 
Dr. Goodenough, Dean of Wells. 

At Bath, Eleonora, eldest dau. of the 
late Rear-Adm. Alex. Christie, of Ba- 
berton, near Edinburgh, grand-dau. of 
the late Adm, Richard Brathwaite. 

Srarrorp.—Jan. 16. Aged 78, J. 
Caldwell, of Linley-wood, esq. 

Surro.k.—Jan. 9. At Bury, aged 66, 
John Boldero, esq. for many years a 
Member of the late Corporation, and 
Alderman or Chief Magistrate of that 
Borough in 1831. Mr. Boldero was one 
of the stoutest men in Suffolk, It is 
stated that the weight of the body and its 
encasements of wood and lead was 136 
stone. A bier was constructed for its 
removal, and the coffin being placed 
thereon, it was carried to the grave by 
24 bearers, who were relieved at frequent 
intervals. 

Jan. 24. Aged 85, Mary, widow of 
the Rey. John Hallward, Vicar of As- 
sington, and Rector of Milden, second 
and only surviving dau. of the late Thomas 
Lambard, esq. of Sevenoaks. 

Jan. 29. At Claydon, Elinor Sophia, 
daughter of the Rey. Richard Etough, 
D.D. Rector. 

Feb. 2. Aged 67, the widow of the 
Rey, J. T. Suckling, late Rector of 
Shipmeadow, Suffolk. 

Surrey.—Jan. 15. 
John Anderson, esq. 

Jan. 26. At Willey-house, near Farn- 
ham, aged 54, leaving a widow and young 
family, Sir Ralph Palmer, Knt. who but 
lately returned from India, having filled 
for many years the important office of 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court at 
Madras. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, Nov. 25, 1808. 

Feb.5. On Richmond Green, Jean, 
wife of Dr. Andrew White, Deputy In- 
spector-general of Army Hospitals. 

Sussex.—Jan. 19. At his seat, Chart- 
ham Park, near East Grinstead, aged 75, 
George Boone Roupell, esq. one of the 
Masters of the Court of Chancery. He 
was called to the bar at the Middle Tem- 
ple June 4, 1790; and appointed a Master 
in Chancery, March 4, 1831. 
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Jan. 27. At Brighton, Elizabeth, 
relict of Admiral Holloway, of Wells, 

Jan. 30. At Brighton, Lady Camp- 
bell, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Charlewood, 
and daughter of the late celebrated John 
Hunter. 

Jan. 31. At Iden, aged 83, Elizabeth, 
relict of Thomas Phillipps Lamb, esq. 
M.P. of Mountsfield-lodge, and mother 
of the Rev. Dr. Lamb, Master of Corpus 
Christi coll. Camb. 

Feb. 8. Maria, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Trickey, of Brighton. 

Feb. 10. At Brighton, Harriett, wife 
of the Rev. John Hogarth, D.C.L. Rec- 
tor of Stifford, Essex. 

Warwick.—Jen. 18. At Exhall, Miss 
Brooks, sister of the late Rey. Wm. 
Brooks, B.D. Rector of Saint John’s, 
Coventry, and of East Farndon. 

Jan. 23. Aged72, Ann, widow of the 
Rev. M. Morgan, Vicar of Walterston, 
Herefordshire, and mother of the Rev. 
S. F. Morgan, Rector of All Saints’, 
Birmingham. 

Jan. 24. Aged 35, 
Smyth, esq. of Warwick. 

Jan. 26. At Elmdon Hall, aged 83, 
the Right Hon. Jane Countess dowager 
of Rosse. Her Ladyship was the eldest 
daughter of Robert first Ear] of Kingston, 
by Jane, dau. of Thomas Caulfeild, esq. 
was married in 1772, and left a widow in 
1807. Her only surviving child is the 
present Viscountess Lorton. 

Jan. 29. Joseph Hordern, esq. of 
Saredon House, Edgbaston, and of Sare- 
don, co. Stafford. 

Lately. Aged 85, Mr. Wm. Marshall, 
of Ward End, Birmingham, who for 46 
years had been the confidential manager 
of the banking-house of Messrs. Attwood, 
Spooner, and Co. 

Feb. 3. At Birmingham, Sophia, wife 
of Robert Wheeler, esq. only surviving 
dau. of the late Isaac Warner, esq. of 
Blackheath. 

Feb. 5. 


John Bohun 


At Leamington, Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Sir W. Arbuthnot, Bart. 


WittsuirE.—Jan. 21. At Salisbury, 
Frances Francis, wife of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Macdonald. 

Jan. 25. Aged 58, Thomas Shepard 
Turner, esq. of Salisbury. 

Feb. 12. At Dinton, the seat of her 
father W. Windham, esq. Mary Anne, 
wife of H. G. Biggs, esq. 

WorcestEer.—Jan. 20, At Old Swin- 
ford, aged 67, W. Orme, esq. 

Lately. At Hallow-park, near Wor- 
cester, aged 75, James Mann, esq. 

Near Worcester, Ann Juliet, widow of 
Charles Roberts, esq. formerly of the 
Exchequer Pells-office. 
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Yorx.—Jan. 20. At Heath, near 
Wakefield, aged 41. William Mills, esq. 
Licut. R. N. of Wellington, Durham, 
grandson of the late Archbishop of York. 

Jan. 27. Aged 80, Anthony Ham- 
mond, esq. of Richmond, senior Deputy 
Lieutcnant of the North Riding of York, 
and formerly of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Wa rs.—Jan. 11. At Overton, Flint- 
shire, Eliza Theophila, fifth dau. of the 
late George Kenyon, esq. of Cefn, Den- 
bighshire. 

Jan. 23. At Alderbrook-hall, co. Cardi- 
gan, in his 93d year, John Lloyd Williams, 
esq. Deputy- Lieutenant, and Magistrate 
for the counties of Cardigan and Carmar- 
then, Senior Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and father of Edward Lloyd Williams, 
esq. of Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 

Jan. 28. Aged 48, Ellen, wife of Jona- 
than Haworth Peel, esq. of the Cotts, 
Pembrokeshire. 

At Saint John’s Mount, Brecon, aged 
49, Gabriel Powell, esq. 

ScoTLanp.—Jan. 9. At Newhailes, 
Miss Dalrymple of Hailes, daughter and 
representative of the late Hon. Sir David 
Dalrymple, Bart. Lord Hailes. 

Jan. 29. At Kirkcudbright, aged 90, 
J. Henderson, esq. many years Provost 
of that burgh. 

Feb. 1. At Dumfries, N. B. Charles 
Heaton Denham Robinson, second son 
of Lieut. Charles G. Robinson, R.N. 
employed on an Admiralty survey of the 
coast of Scotland. 

IneLanp.—Dec. 18. At his brother’s 
apartments in the Post-office, Dublin, 
aged 58, Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry God- 
by, Royal Art. He was appointed 2nd 
Lieut. 1796, Ist Lieut. 1798, 2nd Capt. 
1804, Capt. 1808, brevet Major 1814, 
Lt.-Col. 1827. 

Dec. 30. At Dublin, Capt. Spencer, 
of the Scots Greys. 

Jan. 9. At Dublin, aged 25, Keelinge, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Keelinge Free- 
man, formerly of Great Shelsley, Wor- 
cestershire. 

Jan. 11. At the Custom-house, Dub- 
lin, William Palgrave, esq. Chief Collector 
of Customs. He was advanced in years, 
and had formerly been mayor of Norwich, 
of which city he was a native. 

Jan. 20. In the wreck of the Killar- 
ney steamer (see p. 308), aged 21, Lieut. 
Charles T. Nicolay, 99th reg. youngest 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. Nicolay, 
Governor of Mauritius. 

Jan. 27. At ‘Tralee, Anna Isabella, 
wife of Francis Crumpe, esq. M.D. 

Jan. 31. At Dublin, aged 37, Lieut. 
Dawson Warren, Adjutant R.A. eldest 
son of the Rev. Dawson Warren, Vicar 
of Edmonton, 








Osrrvuary., 





[March, 


Lately. At Newtonbreda, Samuel Oli- 
ver, aged JO4. He was admitted out- 
pensioner of Chelsea Hospital in April 
1775, at which time he was discharged 
for being consumptive, and has been 
receiving the pension from that time till 
his death. 

At Dublin, in the 109th year of his 
age, John White. He enjoyed excellent 
health and all his faculties until a few 
days before his death. 

Feb. 12. Charles Colley Palmer, esq. 
Justice of the Peace, eldest son of the 
Rev. Charles Palmer, of Rahan, county 
of Kildare. 

Iste or Man.—Feb. 23. Aged 67, 
Peter Rigby, esq. late of Liverpool. 

East Inpres.—Gct. 12. At Cawn- 
pore, in his 20th year, Edward, eldest son 
of E. H. Locker, esq. Commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Oct. 13. At Calcutta, John Henry 
Swinhoe, esq. solicitor, brother-in-law 
of R. J. Trewman, esq. of Exeter. 

Oct.18. Near Bombay, James Wil- 
liams, esq. several years the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Resident at Barodo. 

Oct. 21. At Calcutta, aged 41, Sir 
Benjamin Weath Malkin, one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. He was the 
eldest son of the late Master of the Gram- 
mar School of Bury St. Edmund’s ; and 
at that institution, at the University of 
Cambridge, and on the judicial bench in 
India, was equally distinguished by his 
talents. He obtained the honour of Third 
Wrangler in 1818—the great ‘* Lefevre’s 
year ;” was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn, Feb. 11, 1823; and was in 1832 ap- 
pointed Recorder of Penang, from which 
island he was removed to Calcutta. He 
has left a widow and family to lament 
their great loss. 

Oct. 23. At Calcutta, aged 38, Helen 
Kezie, wife of James Henry Crawford, 
esq. of the Bombay Civil Service. 

Nor. 3. At Bombay, Ensign Warren 
Hastings, 23rd N. I. only son of late 
Rev. J. P. Hastings. 

Nov. 18. At Madras, Evelina, wife of 
Henry Chamier, esq. Madras civil service. 

West Inpies.—Dec. 23. S. M. Bar- 
rett, esq. of Cinnamon-hill, Jamaica, 
late of Carlton-hall, co. York. 

Asroap.—Sept. 20. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, by being thrown from his 
horse, Mr. Musgrave, the grandson of the 
governor Sir Benj. D’Urban. The man 


who threw him down is to be tried for 
murder, he having been heard to declare 
before he set out that he would ride over 
some persons. 

Nov. 4. Near Hamilton, Upper Canada, 
aged 21, Mary Arthur, wife of George 
Hewitt Ainslie, esq. second dau. of late 
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R. A. Worsop, esq. Howden Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

Nov. 9. At Monte Video, Ellin-Davis, 
wife of T. S. Hood, esq. her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul. 

Dec. 2. At the establishment of the 
National Brazilian Mining Company, in 
the province Minas Geraes, Brazil, where 
he resided as the Company’s Chief Com- 
mnissioner, aged 48, Bartholemew M‘Don- 
nell, esq. second son of the late Randle 
M‘Donnell, esq. of Dublin. 

Dec. 5. On the passage between Sierra 
Leone and Barbadoes, aged 26, the Hon. 
George Robert Anson Clements, fourth 
son of the Earl of Leitrim, Lieut. in 
command of Her Majesty’s brig Harpy. 
Jan. 3. At Dresden, aged 77, Prince 
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Maximilian of Saxony, the father of the 
reigning King. 

Jan. 16. At Heitzing, near Vienna, 
aged 22, Dr. P. G. Kennedy, youngest 
son of the late Dr. A. Kennedy, of the ~ 
Madras establishment. 

Lately. At Boulogne, aged 75, S. 
Parker, esq. late of Treleigh, Cornwall. 

In France, Commander John Potenger 
Greenlaw, R.N. Hewas Second Lieut. 
of la Creole frigate, which was neces- 
sarily abandoned on returning from the 
West Indies, Jan. 2, 1804; and after- 
wards, when Second Lieut. of the Naiad, 
distinguished himself in two actions with 
the Boulogne Flotilla. His first com- 
mission bore date May 4, 1804, and that 
of Commander June 15, 1814. 








Christened. Buried. 2and 5 145] 50 and 60 141 
Males 303 y1t38 Males 691 Vigig A) 5 and 10 63] 60 and 70 180 
Females 565 Females 828 § > ¥10 and 20 37] 70 and 80 157 


Whereof have died under two years old ...292 3 


=) 20 and 30 93]80 and 90 52 
(0 and 40 112{|90 and 100) 8 


40 and 50 139 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 23, 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
» Lin @&) ® 4 
29 6 |32 7 |32 9 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Feb. 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d. hin & 
53 3 | 28 9 120 0 
Kent Bags.............3l. 3s. to Sl. 3s. 
Sussex, . ceccescecseeees Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. 


Farnham (fine)... ...7/. Os. to Sl. 8s. 


Farnham (seconds) OJ. 
Kent Pockets ...... 3. 
SUSSCX .eeee ceeserees 3l. 


Os. to Ol. Os, 
Os. to Gl. Os. 
Os. to 3. 16s 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 24. 
Smithfield, Hay, 4/.0s. to 5/. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 15s. to 27. 0s. — Clover, 41. 0s. to.a/.0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 19. 


ARTO RRO 3s. 4d. to 4s. Gd. 
Mutton.................38 6d. to 4s. Sd. 
EER Ree ee: 4s, Sd. to ds. Sd. 
PORK cccccsccrsccasaas Gd. to Se. Gd. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


EN csctescrssnacovinnne Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 19. 
BRI oie cntincens 2580 Calves 115 


Sheep & Lambs 22,800 Pigs 700 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 23. 


Walls Ends, from 23s. Od. to 27s. Gd. per ton. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 50s. 


Other sorts from 23s. 3d. to 24s. Od. 


Yellow Russia, 50s. 6d. 


Mottled, 56s. Curd, 70s. 
CANDLES, 7s. Gd. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 220. 
227. Kennet and Avon, 25. 











India, 954. 
Works, 54. 








West Middlesex, 90. 








214. Independent Gas, 48. 





General United, 28, 
pany, 25.—— Reversionary Interest, 127. 


Ellesmere and Chester, 79. —— Grand Junction, 
Leeds and Liverpool, 600. 
—— Rochdale, 110.——London Dock Stock, 533. 





Regent’s, 153. 
St. Katharine’s, 100.—— West 





Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 197.——Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 155. 
— Hope, 6.——Chartered Gas Light, 50. 





Guardian, 33. 
Pheenix Gas, 
Canada Land Com- 








Imperial Gas, 45. 





For Prices of all other Shares, inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From January 26 to February 25, 1838, both inclusive. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From January 27, to February 24, 1838, both inclusive. 
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J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gooptivuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 





